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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Friday week M. Sarrien, the French Premier, announced 

JS his resignation, and the other Ministers followed suit. The 
President thereupon entrusted to M. Clemenceau the task 
of forming a new Cabinet. Of the retiring Ministers, M. 
Bourgeois declined to return to the Foreign Department 
owing to bad health, and M. Poincaré, the Minister of France, 
refused a portfolio on the ground of a difference on financial 
policy with the new Premier. The Department of Finance has 
accordingly been entrusted to M. Caillaux, M. Briand continues 


as Minister of Public Instruction and M. Thomson as Minister | 


of Marine, while a new Department, the Ministry of Labour 
and Hygiene, has been provided for M. Viviani, a Moderate 
Socialist. M. Millerand and M. Etienne are not included, 
but six members of the late Cabinet have portfolios. M. 
Clemenceau, the “breaker of Ministries,” has formed a very 
strong one of his own, which in many respects is more homo- 
geneous than its predecessor. In essentials, however, the 
policy of the Government remains unaltered. We have dealt 
elsewhere with M. Clemenceau’s remarkable personality, and 


will only say here that we trust his Government will receive | 


the confidence of the Chambers and the country. 

Of the new appointments, by far the most interesting are 
those of General Picquart to the Ministry of War and of M. 
Pichon to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The latter was the 
French Minister at Peking during the “ Boxer” rising. He was 
an old journalistic colleague of M. Clemenceau, and his loyal 
lieutenant in the Chamber of Deputies. After Peking, he went 
to Tunis as Resident-General, where he has been a great 
success, and he will carry to the Quai d'Orsay a political 
administrative experience as well as a Parliamentary record 
which should make him an admirable Foreign Minister. 
General Picquart is the most conspicuous instance in modern 
times of the Aristotelian “ reversal of fortune.” As a brilliant 
and rising soldier he staked his career as an example to the 
Army and the nation of how a truly patriotic man should 
act, and cheerfully paid the penalty. Since then his country 
has repented, and has now made him the most ample and 
dramatic reparation. Under him the cause of Army reform 
and general efficiency may be expected to flourish, as he is 
admirably free from political entanglements. He is at once 
a soldier and a statesman, and, as the Temps says, he may be 
trusted “to defend the patrimony of national defence.” 


On Monday it was announced that Count Goluchowski, the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, had resigned. 
The event was not unexpected, but the causes of it are 
still obscure, He was regarded with distrust by the Hungarian 


Nationalists, who suspected him of anti-Magyar prejudices, 
and some friction with the Hungarian Delegates may be the 
explanation of his retirement. He belonged to the old school 
of Austrian statesmen, who were not conciliatory towards 
popular aspirations. While in no sense of the word a great 
man, Count Goluchowski was a most useful and successful 
Foreign Minister. To him is largely due the repeated 
reaffirmations of friendliness between his country and our 
own, and the moderating part which Austria-Hungary has 
played within the Triple Alliance, and notably at the Algeciras 
Conference. For such a master as the Emperor Francis- 
Joseph no better lieutenant could be imagined. On Thursday 
it was announced that his successor was to be Baron von 
Aerenthal, at present Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. The appointment is acceptable to Hungary, and 
will undoubtedly promote friendly relations with Russia, the 
new Foreign Minister having the reputation of leaning to the 
side rather of the Czar than of the Kaiser. 


On Monday there was published in the newspapers a corre- 
spondence between Lord Elgin and a correspondent on the 
subject of charges of cruelty made against the Natal troops 
in the recent war. Mr. C. H. Norman asked for a Com- 
mission to inquire into certain charges of barbarity made by 
newspaper correspondents and in anonymous letters from 
soldiers purporting to be serving in the campaign. Lord 
Elgin very rightly replied that Natal had shown no desire to 
stifle inquiry, but had had the allegations of the Bishop of 
Zululand judicially examined. He went on to declare that, 
on the information supplied to him by the Government of 
Natal, the rumours referred to by his correspondent had no 
| foundation, and that it would be an unwarrantable act to give 

the Natal Government the lie by appointing a Commission of 
| Inquiry to investigate the behaviour of an independent Colony. 

We have no desire to make any excuse for real barbarity 

if such existed, but the game of atrocity-mongering on 
| anonymous and inadequate reports can do no possible service 
| to the cause of humanity. 





The opening of Parliament was marked by an extraordinary 
demonstration on the part of the supporters of women's 
Suffrage. It appears that about a hundred ladies made their 
way to the House, of whom thirty contrived to gain entrance 
to the outer lobby on the ground that they had business with 
various Members of Parliament,—many of whom have since 
declared that this use of their names was entirely un- 
warranted. Failing in their attempt to secure an interview 
with the Premier, the leaders made inflammatory speeches in 
the central hall, and on refusing to leave were removed 
shrieking and struggling by the police. Ten ladies were 
arrested on a charge of using threatening and abusive 
language and inciting to disturbance, but were released on 
giving a pledge that they would not return to the House of 
Commons. On the following day they were brought up at the 
Westminster Police Court, and, after further stormy scenes, 
were committed to prison. Our only comment on this 
ridiculous, but none the less disagreeable, episode is that such 
tactics are calculated to defeat the avowed aims of those who 
resort tothem. Nothing could be more fatal to a movement 
than that those of its supporters who aspire to martyrdom 
should only succeed in being regarded as naughty children. 


The House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday for the 
Autumn Session, and on Wednesday the Plural] Voting Bill was 
considered in Committee. Various amendments were introduced 
with a view of limiting the operation of the Bill, but all were 
rejected by large majorities. On the question of University 
representation, Mr. Butcher protested against the abolition by 
instalments which the Bill involved; and after a reply by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, speeches in criticism of the 
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measure were delivered by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, and Lord R. Cecil, who moved that the Bill should not 
come into operation till 1915, by which time the Government 
might be expected to have dealt with other and more serious 
electoral anomalies. We have no objection to the principle 
of single voting, hut we most certainly object to this reform 
being effected when “ One vote one value” is not yet the law. 
Mr. Butcher and Lord R. Cecil raised this just contention ; 
but Mr. Balfour, with a singular lack of judgment, chose to 
attack the Bill on other and less cogent grounds. The 
anomaly by which Kilkenny elects on 1,500 votes and Romford 
on 45,000 is by far the greatest scandal in our electoral 
system. We trust that the House cf Lords will not reject 
the Bill, but will add a clause preventing “One man one 
vote” from becoming law till it is accompanied by “One vote 
one value.” To deal with an electoral anomaly which is 
injurious to one party, and to leave a far worse anomaly which 
hurts their opponents untouched, is so grossly unjust that we 
feel certain that the country would support the Upper House 
in offering the most strenuous opposition to any such act of 
political tyranny. 

The consideration of the Education Bill in Committee began 
in the House of Lords on Thursday. Lord Goscben, in a 
speech of weight and ability, protested against the view that 
the House of Lords would act simply as defenders of the 
Church. They were there as legislators, and not as Church- 
men. The Provided schools with which the Voluntary 
schools were to be incorporated could put forward no claim 
to be free from the hand of Parliament. He believed that the 
country bad pronounced against secularism, and that the 
great bulk of the Peers and Members of the Upper House 
were also against it. Criticising the Bill generally, he pointed 
out that it would not conduce to uniformity. There would 
be greater confusion than before. There would be the old 
Provided schools, the transformed Ordinary Facilities Pro- 
vided schools, the Four-fifths Facilities schools and the 
State-aided schools, and possibly another class, under 
Clause IX., of schools by appeal to the Commissioners. 
Where, then, was the national system and the uniformity for 
which great sacrifices were to be made and the whole method 
of education revolutionised ? 





The Archbishop of Canterbury, who followed Lord Goschen, 
made a speech memorable not only for its statesmanship 
and moderation, but also for its acute and lawyerlike 
criticism of the weak points of the Bill. The Bill was in such 
a condition as to call loudly for amendment and improvement. 
If it were to pass as it stood, in a very few months’ time those 
who were called upon to administer it would be forcing their 
representatives in both Houses to effect administrative 
changes, which would be absolutely necessary if the work 
of education in the country was to go on. The Bill also 
demanded debate and discussion from the fact that a great 
part of it bad never been explained at all. There were 
clauses the purport of which he, who had necessarily given a 
good deal of attention to the subject, could not understand at 
all, and, as far as he was aware, nobody else either. Again, 
there was the serious difficulty that some of the clauses which 
bad received no discussion or explanation in the House of 
Commons could not be discussed properly in the Lords, 
because they dealt with the expenditure of money. Apparently 
those portions of the Bill would be passed without debate. 
The Archbishop next demanded—and we think very justly— 
that where the Government had supplemented the clauses of 
their Bill, as they often had done, with explanations of a 
satisfactory and conciliatory character, those explanations 
should be incorporated in the text of the Bill. It was not fair 
to ask the Opposition to rely upon pious opinions and good 
intentions. If these were honest and substantial, there could 
be no objection to placing them on record. 


Before dealing specifically with the principles he desired to 
see carried out, the Archbishop declared most emphatically 
that the amendments which he should either propose or 
support were in no sense wrecking amendments. They were 
not meant to knock a hole in the bottom of the Bill so that 
it might sink, but, on the contrary, were designed to carry out, 
with such fairness as is practicable and possible, the principles 
which he believed to be sound and right in the matter. The 
chief points for which he contended were, to begin with, that 








the Bill should make it clear that it had no secularist 
character. Next, that the teaching of elementary religion in 
our schools wherever possible should be given by teachers 
qualified and trained for that purpose. He had no desire to 
reimpose denominational tests, and he was eager to protect 
conscientious men who might shrink from giving religions 
lessons, At the same time, he felt that it should be mnie 
impossible for education authorities to impose the duty of 
giving religious teaching upon people about whose qualifica. 
tions to give such teaching they had no power to make 
inquiry. They must protest against the endeavour to place 
the teachers in schools where denominational teaching was to 
be given under a statutory disability to give such teaching, 
To impose such disability was simple tyranny, and that 
tyranny he for one intended to resist. While they welcomed 
the fact that the Bill secured access to undenominational 
teaching everywhere for children of Nonconformists, they 
asked for a corresponding right on the other side. The Arch. 
bishop ended by declaring that he and the Bishops who were 
acting with him were not going to act merely as defenders of 
Church interests, but rather as defenders of religion in the 
widest sense. It was their special duty to see that the 
children entrusted to our schools, whether they belonged to 
Church or Chapel, should be Christianly brought up. 


We cannot here discuss the details of the Bill or the possi. 
bility of compromise on particular points. We are bound to 
say, however, that the temperate and reasonable attitude 
adopted by the Archbishop of Canterbury promises well. If 
he is met by the Government in an equally temperate spirit, 
we do not see why, after all, the Bill should not become law, 
No doubt it will require great courage on the part of the 
Government to accept amendments from the Lords; but if 
they harden their hearts and determine to do so, we believe 
that they will get sufficient support to carry their measure, 
even though they may for a time offend a considerable section 
of their supporters. If a Government shows that it means to 
have its own way, it is wonderful how even appuarently 
recalcitrant Members fall into line. If, on the other hand, a 
Government lets it be seen that it is going not to lead but to 
follow, it is at once at the mercy of the noisiest and most 
vehement of the minorities that make up its majority. 


On the whole, we are still optimistic in regard to the Bill, 
and believe that it will end by embodying what we have 
ventured to call the Spectator’s five points. These are :— 
(1) That teachers in the transferred schools shall not be dis- 
qualified by statute from giving religious instruction; (2) that 
facilities for denominational teaching shall be given to all 
denominations in all schools; (3) that Clause IV. shall be made 
mandatory; (4) that religious instruction, whether denomi- 
national or undenominational, subject to a Conscience Clause, 
shall be an obligatory portion of the regular curriculum; and 
(5) that Voluntary schools, except in single-school areas, shall 
be allowed to contract themselves out and return to the status 
quo ante 1902,—i.e., shall get a Government grant, but no rate- 
aid. Before we leave the subject we should like to endorse 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s regret that the leaders of the 
Nonconformist ministry are not Members of the House of 
Lords and present in the House to discuss the subjects of the 
Bill. We see no possible reason why a certain number of 
life-peerages should not be given to the heads of the chief 
denominations. Such Nonconforming Spiritual Peers would 
add a most valuable element to the Upper House. 





On Friday week the Commission appointed to allocate the 
property and funds of the Free Church of Scotland between 
the two existing sections of that Church issued their Report. 
Certain churches in Glasgow and elsewhere are given up to 
the Free Church, and arrangements for joint use in certain 
country districts are proposed. The Assembly Hall and the 
College buildings in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen go to 
the United Free Church, while the Free Church receive the 
offices in Edinburgh for the purposes of their College, together 
with a sum of £3,000 to equip it. A yearly sum of £3,000 is 
allotted to the Free Church for College expenses and for 
bursaries. Provision is made for legacies being treated along 
with the general funds, and of these the Foreign, Continental, 
and Jewish Mission funds are given to the United Free 
Church, though the Commission promise to allocate later # 
sum to the Free Church for similar purposes. On the whole, 
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the decisions seem to us to be fair, though it is likely that 
both sides in the dispute will make complaints. The Com- 
missioners have fulfilled their duty of looking in their inquiry 
both at the fact of the House of Lords’ judgment and the 
equities of the situation. 


We note with much regret the death of Colonel Saunderson, 
who had sat for North Armagh since 1885. Colonel Saunderson, 
though an Orangeman as well as an uncompromising Unionist, 
was personally popular with the Nationalists, as, indeed, with 
all parties in the House, and his fine qualities and great 
services were admirably summed up by Mr. Balfour in his 
speech at Manchester on Monday. “Colonel Saunderson,” 
said Mr. Balfour, “fought many a good figut with undaunted 
courage, with never-failing good humour, with a sharp tongue, 
great eloquence, with great power, but in a manner which 
never made his own countrymen, however much they might 
differ from him in politics, feel that he was ever other than a 
true friend of Ireland.” " 


Mr. Balfour was entertained by the Manchester Conservative 
Club at luncheon on Monday, and spoke at length, and very 
wisely, on the rights and duties of the House of Lords in 
regard to legislation. In the evening he was presented with a 
complimentary address at a great meeting of his former con- 
stituents in Belle Vue Gardens, and delivered an important 
speech. In particular, he dealt with the case of those Liberals 
who, hating Home-rule hardly less than professed Unionists, 
consoled themselves with the reflection that if a measure of 
Devolution was indeed to be brought forward by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his friends, the late Unionist 
Government were, after all, prepared to do the same them- 
selves. Mr. Balfour warned such Liberals not to lay that 
flattering unction to their souls. ‘“ Never has there been a 
more preposterous legend throughout the length and breadth 
of the land than that either I or my colleagues of the late 
Government ever tolerated for one instant the idea. We 
never did. You might as well accuse us of borse-stealing.” 





Mr. Balfour went on to speak of the “legend” of the com- 
promising letters proving the truth of the charge, and flatly 
denied their existence. “There are no such The 
charge is false from beginning to end. If there are such 
letters, let them be produced. I give full leave to the fortu- 
nate possessor of those incriminating documents. Let him 
come forward in the light of day, and let us have no more of 
these whisperings and rumours in dark places.” We note 
this declaration with great satisfaction. It should lead to 
the immediate publication of the correspondence. After Mr. 
Balfour has thus publicly and unreservedly authorised Sir 
Antony MacDonnell to publish the letters, the latter cannot 
withhold them without exposing himself to misconstruction. 
We do not ourselves suppose that there is anything discredit- 
able in the letters to any of the people concerned, but the 
public will not be convinced of this till they are produced, 
and will be certain to assume that those who could publish, 
but do not, have something to conceal. Of Tariff Reform, 
we may observe, there was not a single word from beginning to 
end of either of Mr. Balfour's speeches. 


letters. 





We note that the 7'imes in a leading article in its issue of 
Thursday states that in the late war under ten per cent. of 
the Volunteers, “notwithstanding the offer of high pay 
to a large proportion, were found willing to undertake 
the oversea defence of the Empire.” This is an absolute 
misstatement of the facts. The error was exposed in 
our columns eighteen months ago by “ Volunteer Field 
Officer,” who, at our suggestion, compiled, in conjune- 
tion with the commanding officers of Volunteer regiments 
and units throughout the country, a complete return of the 
Volunteers who offered themselves for service in South Africa. 
His return, which has never been successfully challenged by 
the War Office or by any other authority, showed that out of 
a total of 204,443 Volunteers on the rolls on November Ist, 
1899, no less than 71,758 volunteered to go out to South 
Africa, or over thirty-five per cent. It is true that the offer 
of only a very small number of the men who thus volunteered 
for the front was accepted, but this does not alter the fact 
that, to the eternal credit of the Volunteers, the offer was 
made. It is true also that when later in the war it was made 
known that more Volunteers would be accepted if they came 





| English traditions. 
| yet neither English nor Dutch, but South African, fit to take its 








forward, the original magnificent response was not renewed, 
but that was hardly to be expected considering the somewhat 
cold and unsympathetic reception of the first offer, and con- 
sidering that the crisis of the war was past. 

In these circumstances—and we challenge any man to show 
that our figures are incorrect, and that the offer for service at 
the front was not made as we have described it and by the 
numbers we state to have made it—it is exceedingly unfair to 
the Volunteers that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s injurious statement 
that the response made to the national call to arms by the 
Volunteers was a “ meagre” one should be repeated on the 
authority of the 7imes. Let us hasten to add that we feel 
sure that the statement of the 7'imes was not intended to he 
misleading or unfair, but we trust that our contemporary will 
look into the facts regarding the total number of Volunteers 
who at the close of 1899 declared themselves willing to go to 
the front. We may point out that in the return to which we 
are alluding returns were not obtained from nearly forty 
corps. If these had been included, it is probable that some 
two thousand men would have to be added to the figures we 
have given. 





Various witnesses have been examined before the Metro- 
politan Police Commission during the week, the most 
noteworthy being a street bookmaker named Platt, of 
Lambeth. According to his evidence, he had been in the 
habit for months at a time of regularly bribing members of 
the police force, several of whom he mentioned by name, at 
the rate of £1 a week each, and also of arranging for his 
occasional arrest in order to disarm suspicion of collusion. He 
further stated, in reference to his convictions for betting, that 
he never gave his right name or address, but that the police 
never verified them. The record of these bribes, with the 
names of recipients and dates, was contained in a book which 
he kept for the purpose of having a hold on the constables 
concerned, but it had been burnt by his wife on the day on 
which he last gave evidence. His wife was called and con- 
firmed this story. She had opposed her husband's intention 
to give evidence, because she feared lest it might compromise 
her brother, who was finishing bis time in the police force. 
Quarrels had arisen between them, and on Thursday week she 
burned the book in her husband's absence. 





The war between the 7%mes and the publishers still con- 
tinues. The most notable incident of the past week has been 
the issue of a circular, signed by Mr. Walter, appealing to 
members of the 7'%imes Book Club to boycott the works 
published by six firms specified by name. Replying on 
behalf of the Publishers’ Association, Mr. Poulten, in a letter 
published in Monday's 7'imes, contends that the circular is 
tantamount to an admission that the operations of the Book 
Club have broken down, and to an appeal to the subscribers 
to relieve it from the obligation, originally entered into, to 
maintain its superiority over old-fashioned libraries regardless 
of cost. The 7imes, he argues, only publicly boycotts six 
publishers because it hesitates to ask its clients to surrender 
their right to read all new books. 

We have already noticed the telegraphic summary of the 
Manifesto of the Transvaal National Association. The full 
text now available shows that its adherents are thoroughly 
loyal to the Empire. We may quote the following passage :— 

“It is our privilege to share in the heritage of the British 
Empire, its institutions and its traditions; it is no less our 
privilege and our duty to secure within the wide scope of these 
nstitutions conditions which shall be as congenial to Dutch as to 
We have to make a nation—a white nation, 


place beside the Canadian and Australian nations, and yielding 
true and loyal allegiance to our great Empire.” 

That is admirably put, and the best answer to those who 
attribute separatist aims to the new party is to be found in 
the comment of the Rand Daily Mail, an organ which, at any 
rate, cannot be accused of anti-capitalist sympathies. “The 
Manifesto on the whole appears to approximate 
more closely to the outline of a policy which is in accordance 
with the general trend of popular opinion in the Transvaal 
than any other document of the kind hitherto issued,” 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 853—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ADMIRALTY STATEMENT. 


N Wednesday the Admiralty issued an official state- 
ment which is no doubt intended to meet the 
strictures of the Standard in regard to the alleged inten- 
tion to reduce the fighting efficiency of the Fleet. We 
expected some announcement of the kind, and hoped and 
believed that it would when it came give a complete denial 
to the suggestion that our force at sea is to be weakened. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to view the statement in 
this light. Though it cannot be said to confirm absolutely 
the allegations of the Standard, it certainly does not give 
them a complete denial, but rather leaves the question of 
reduction in our fighting efficiency vague and undetermined. 
The communication begins by the declaration that the 
Admiralty have decided on certain alterations in the distri- 
bution of naval strength. In the first place, a distinct fleet 
will be constituted from the ships in Commission in Reserve, 
to be called the “ Home Fleet,” under the supreme command 
of a Flag Officer with the status of Commander-in-Chief, 
and with headquarters at Sheerness. This fleet, we are 
told, will be in every respect organised “ with a view to 
enhancing its value as a fighting force.” The primary 
object aimed at will be sea-going efficiency, “and for 
this purpose the cruises of the Home Fleet will be made 
as frequent as practicable.” We are then informed that a 
sliding-scale will be adopted in the strength of nucleus 
crews, so that the vessels first required in war 
will have the largest complement, while vessels in 
Special Reserve, instead of having no crews as at 
present, will have adequate complements of officers and 
men to keep the propelling machinery and the armament 
efficient. Vessels now in Special Reserve are to be 
gradually replaced by other ships as they cease to be 
effective units in the Home Fleet. The Admiralty com- 
munication next goes on to declare that the distribution 
of ships between the present Channel, Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, and Reserve Fleets will be altered in order to 
permit of the strengthening of nucleus crews, and the 
organisation of a Home Fleet as above described. “No 
ships will be paid off, no men will be sent to the barracks or 
to the instructional schools, and no alteration will be made 
in the proportion of officers and men serving afloat.” The 
Board of Admiralty have decided, we are also informed, 
that where it will conduce to fighting efficiency there will 
be an interchange of vessels between the Home Fleet and 
the Channel, Atlantic, and Mediterranean Fleets. Any 
vessels in these fleets requiring an extensive refit will 
be replaced temporarily by ships of the Home Fleet. 
Cruisers of the Home Fleet will from time to time be 
combined for instructional and tactical exercises with the 
cruiser squadons of the other fleets. The communication 
ends with a general expression of approval of the scheme 
as set forth :-— 

“The Board of Admiralty are satisfied that the constitution of 
a Home Fleet will increase the immediate striking strength of the 
Navy, and that the more active training which the nucleus crews 
will receive under the new system will add to the sea experience 
of the Fleet as a whole. The changes will be gradually carried 
out in such a way as to obviate any dislocation of the various 
fleets and squadrons.” 

That there may be many good points in this scheme if 
it is regarded in the abstract we do not doubt. What 
we have to consider, however, is what will be its effect 
when translated into action? Of this we have at the 
present moment no means of judging, for the Admiralty 
do not tell us what will be the exact and specific effect of 
their proposals. Till such information is afforded us we can 
only suspend judgment; but while suspending judgment, 
it is necessary to remind the public in the clearest and 
most emphatic way possible of the standard by which 
the scheme will have to be judged as soon as the details of 
the contemplated changes are forthcoming. The real 
measure and rule by which the nation must try the pro- 
posed changes is this: “ Will the numbers of ships, 
officers, and men in full and permanent sea commission be 
reduced?” If they are reduced, then unquestionably we 
have sacrificed the fighting efficiency of our Fleet and 
endangered our naval supremacy. We have no objection 
whatever to keeping a certain number of ships in Com- 
mission in Reserve with nucleus crews, and we do not doubt 





that by increasing the numbers of those nucleus crews 
the efficiency of the ships in Commission in Reserve may be 
increased. But this must not for a moment be allowed to 
blind us to the fact that ships with nucleus crews are not 
ships in full commission, and therefore not ships upon 
which the whole safety of the nation and the Empire 
can be staked. We must have afloat, fully mobilised aind 
ready for instant action—ready, that is, to go anywhere and 
do anything—a force sufficient to secure us the command 
of the sea in the first shock of war. Behind these ever-ready 
ships we must also have ships that may be rapidly prepared 
for action in order to maintain and take advantage of 
the victory achieved by the first fighting-line. There is 
no reason to believe that the ships at present in full com. 
mission are at all too numerous for the essential task 
which is laid upon them of ensuring our immediate 
supremacy at sea. On the contrary, the fact that other 
Powers have increased their fully commissioned naval 
forces in the last year, and are still further increasine 
the number of their ships in full commission, renders it 
incumbent on us to consider, not whether our first ling 
can be reduced, but whether it ought not to be increased, 
Sirfce the changes in the relative strength of our own and 
foreign Navies have during the past year been to our 
disadvantage, not to our advantage, it cannot be said that 
the moment is one for reducing our first-line fighting 
force. 

Mr. Fred. T. Jane, the well-known critic of naval 
affairs, who writes to the Daily Chronicle on Wednesday 
in regard to the Admiralty scheme, is evidently inclined 
to be sympathetic. Yet this by no meams hostile 
witness points out that the crux of the whole matter “is 
the question of sea-time, which is more important than 
anything else.” “If,” he goes on, “ships are withdrawn 
from active service to become ‘ nucleuoids,’ it is well to say 
plainly that there will not be an increase of efficiency 
thereby, whatever economy may be secured.” He then 
proceeds to give a very excellent tabular statement by 
which to gauge the real war efficiency of our Fleet. It is 
as follows :— 

“ Ships in full commission at once ; 
New system nucleus ships after fourteen days ; 
Old system nucleus after twenty-eight days; 
Old reserve system after fifty days. 


Nucleus ships can, of course, go to sea at once; but with a pro- 
portion of raw crews on board they could only meet the enemy at 
a disadvantage.” 

We accept Mr. Jane’s categories, but must point out 
yet once more that the public must remember that what 
their safety rests upon are “ ships in full commission at 
once.” ‘The other categories are no doubt exceedingly 
important for securing and maintaining sea supremacy, but 
the first category is essential. Therefore we say again 
that the Admiralty scheme must be tried and tested by 
its answer to the question: “ Are you reducing the ships 
in full commission?” If there is no reduction in this 
category, then the present Government will have a perfect 
right to say that they are not sanctioning any reduction in 
the essentials of our naval strength, and it may well be 
that the other proposed alterations will increase our naval 
strength as Mr. Jane holds that they will. We sincerely 
hope that an early opportunity will be taken by Members 
of Parliament who realise the tremendous nature of the 
issues at stake to obtain from the Government a clear and 
definite statement as to whether the number and power 
of “ships in full commission at once” will or will not be 
reduced under the new scheme. That is a question upon 
which the country has a right to obtain an immediate and 
a definitive answer. 





M. CLEMENCEAU. 


NHE resignation of M. Sarrien may prove to have been 

a considerable event. He was at best an ordinary 
Premier, and his resignation from a continuous ill-health 
which was not “diplomatic” has left room for M. 
Clemenceau, who may perhaps be best defined as the 
strongest and sanest Radical in France. He has ventured 
to appoint General Picquart, the preux chevalier of the 
Dreyfus case, who, without liking Dreyfus, risked his pro- 
fessional future to secure him justice, Minister of War, 
and has thereby incurred the dangerous hatred of every 
extreme Clerical in France; while his pledge never to 
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negotiate with the Vatican, and thereby allow a foreign 


Power to intervene in French internal politics, has irritated 
the Curia even more than the Law of Separation. Yet he 
has publicly stated that while he is Minister no church 
r will be shut in France, and he is known to believe that 
religious liberty depends on a universal tolerance which 
will include the Roman Catholic Church. He is said to be 
anti-expansionist, holding that France has no means of 
true colonisation, and cannot manage dependencies except 
at vast expense. Yet he advised the defence of French 
interests in Morocco at a risk which the Government of 
the hour was not prepared to run. He is opposed to 
militarism as a governing temper; yet he maintains that 
France must be made strong for battle, and deprecates with 
a certain menace in his voice the “ anti-militarism” in 
which a section of the Socialists indulge. He declares it 
the duty of the State to release workmen from all fettering 
restrictions ; yet he denounces Collectivism as a principle 
which can end only ia the tyrannical government of the 
community by a single class. He is suspected, and some- 
times denounced, in Germany as an enemy of her 
aspirations ; yet he is devoted to peace, and would gladly 
accept, were it only possible, an entente with any country 
as cordial as that which exists with England, and which 
has his sincere support. He believes in democracy, but is 
also an opportunist, and has shown on several occasions 
in life that he possesses the administrative faculty which 
ideologues are in this country perhaps too frequently 
assumed to lack. He is believed to be as strong a Free- 
trader as Napoleon III., but recognises that on that 
subject public opinion must govern, and that the first duty 
of a Ministry is to make the State visibly solvent, which 
he proposes to do bya graduated Income-tax. He, perhaps 
more easily than any other Premier, may carry that 
unpopular proposal, for he has for years possessed a sway 
over the Chambers, derived partly from his eloquence, but 
more from his position in the eyes of the people, which 
has made him, truth to say, the dread of many successive 
Governments. Whenever he has become decidedly opposed 
to its policy, no Government has been able to stand up 
long, and they call him in France the “ breaker” of 
Cabinets. 


The future will reveal whether M. Clemenceau possesses 
that good fortune which in the career of statesmen is often 
as important as their qualities or their opinions. He has 
undoubtedly against him many powerful opponents. The 
Papacy detests him, and the Papacy is a force in France, 
though not so great a force as its devotees believe. The 
Conservatives of Europe distrust him, recognising in him 
the sincere democrat, and never being quite certain what the 
convictions of a sincere democrat may lead him to propose. 
We should doubt, for example, whether the ruling group 
in Russia can honestly approve a man of his convictions ; 
while Berlin undoubtedly regards him with a certain 
scarcely concealed suspicion. The inspired Press there 
already points out that he has often in the Aurore shown 
himself an opponent of German aspirations, asking if 
he will contend with Berlin and the Papacy together ; 
and it is not impossible, although improbable, that the 
Court of Germany may from -the first throw serious 
obstacles in his way. On the other hand, he has 
some sources of strength not always possessed by 
a French Republican Premier. The first is, of course, 
that he really has the majority of the people at 
his back, and not merely a majority in the Chambers. 
They know him, they understand him, and they believe he 
is a great man,—a source of power which was wanting to 
M. Sarrien, and even to the much better known M. 
Jourgeois. Secondly, he will not have to encounter that 
passive resistance of the bureaucracy which in France 
often weakens Governments, even when possessed of the 
confidence of the Chambers. M. Clemenceau is too 
strong a man for that, subordinates are attracted by his 
decision and his steadiness, and the Civil Service of 
France will probably fall into line behind him. The third 
and greatest circumstance in his favour is that he has 
made his own Cabinet, instead of accepting men forced 
upon him by groups. The Minister of War, General 
Picquart, is a man in whom he strongly trusts, and whose 
selection, though it will not be unpopular with the Army, 
which knows him to be a good soldier and a friend 
of strict discipline, is certainly a rare instance of civil 
audacity. That General Picquart shall prove a strong 
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and successful Minister of War is our ardent desire. 
In any case, his conduct of French military affairs will 
be watched by sympathetic eyes throughout Europe. 
Wherever nobility of character, high purpose, self-sacri- 
fice, devotion to duty, and what Burke termed “the 
chastity of honour,” are reverenced and esteemed, there 
General Picquart has friends and admirers. His is among 
the most truly heroic figures of modern days. 

M. Pichon, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, is in a 
special degree M. Clemenceau’s own man, as much so 
as General Freycinet was “own man” to Gambetta. The 
Minister of Finance, M. Caillaux, is his friend and devotee ; 
while he has invented for another follower, M. Viviani, 
a new Ministry of Labour, and thus will keep himself in 
direct touch with the ouvriers of France, hitherto unrepre- 
sented in the Cabinet. This direct and special relation 
between the most important Ministers and the head of the 
Administration, who himself is Minister of the Interior, 
will give to the Administration a vigour and coherence 
often wanting of late years to French Cabinets, and sure 
to be acceptable to France, which always asks from its 
rulers something of masterfulness as well as of ability. 
Indeed, the peculiarity is not confined to France. It may, 
we think, be laid down as an axiom that the Committees 
to which the free States of the world now confide the work 
of governing never quite succeed unless each Minister has 
to submit his proposals beforehand to a chief whom, for 
one reason or another—it may, of course, be only 
popularity—he regards as his superior. Cromwell, in 
fact, was roughly right when he described the ideal of 
free government as that by “ Parliament and a Person” ; 
and that condition of politics, which England since the 
Revolution has so frequently attained, is now in existence 
in France. The man who has dared to make of General 
Picquart a Minister of War is something more than a 
mere Parliamentarian, and will be watched by the world 
with the interest which attaches to an original personality. 
No doubt he is sixty-five; but in our day men of sixty-five 
are not held to be old, or at least not old when they 
display the active health which is still an attribute of 
M. Georges Clemenceau, whom the Empire put in prison, 
but who is to-day something very like the civil Dictator of 
France. 


DO WE WANT A NEW POLITICAL PARTY ? 


O we want a new political party? That is a question 
raised in the interesting letter of our correspondent 
“ Constitutionalist ” published in our issue of to-day. 
“ Constitutionalist ” points out the grave difficulty in which 
a very large number of voters are likely to be placed when 
the next General Election occurs owing to the position 
in which the two great political parties at present find 
themselves. The Conservative Party, as he notes, is 
mainly Protectionist, and entirely auti-Home-rule. The 
Liberal Party, on the other hand, though bound in honour 
not to introduce Home-rule in this Parliament, is mainly, 
in the abstract at any rate, for Home-rule, and entirely 
for Free-trade. Again, the spirit of Socialism is apparently 
gravely affecting the Liberal Party, and thus making 
another division. At the next General Election what 
is a Unionist Free-trader to do? He cannot vote for 
a candidate tainted with Protection, but, at the same 
time—the Free-trade issue is not likely to be again 
an absolutely dominating issue, as it was at the last 
General Election—how can he vote for a candidate 
tainted, not only with Home-rule, but with Socialism ? 
In view of these facts, our correspondent asks whether it 
would be quite impossible to form a new party which 
should draw to itself the best elements of both reat 
parties, and which should stand for Free-trade and an 
undivided Imperial Parliament on an anti-Socialist basis. 
It is hardly necessary to say that to us the idea of such 
a new party is, on the face of it, exceedingly attractive. As 





| our readers know, we stand for Free-trade, for the main- 


tenance of the Legislative Union, and for the integrity of 
the Imperial Parliament, and also are determined to tight to 
the last against Socialism under all its aliases. But though 
such a party, if it could be led by such men as the Duke of 
Devonshire and the chief Unionist l’ree-traders, and be rein- 
forced by the more moderate Liberals, would command our 
confidence and deserve our heartiest support, we are afraid 
that the proposal is not a practical one, and that, even if 
it were practical, it is hardly one which could be carried 
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out with real benefit to the nation. A new party formed 
out of the best elements in both the old parties might no 
doubt confer for a time very great benefits on the nation ; 
but we must not forget that such a party could not be 
permanent. It would be certain ultimately to degenerate 
and lose popular favour, with the result that it would be 
succeeded by a party which, by the nature of things, would 
be composed of the less good elements in the old parties.— 
If you take the best elements of the existing parties and 
put them in power, the Opposition must necessarily be 
composed of the less good elements in both parties.—To 
form a party and a Ministry from the best people in both 
parties may sometimes be absolutely necessary; but it 
must always be regarded as the last resource and as 
a form of living upon your political capital. A nation, 
like a man, may sometimes be obliged to live for 
a time on its capital; but the process cannot go on 
indefinitely, and it is always per se dangerous. Let us 
imagine for a moment a party and a Government formed 
out of the best elements in the two political parties to 
resist Protection, the repeal of the Union, the disintegration 
of the Empire, and the spread of Socialism. Such a party, 
headed by the Duke of Devonshire, and composed of men like 
Lord Goschen, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord George 
Hamilton, Lord James, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Haldane, and Sir Edward Grey, would ne doubt form 
avery strong Ministry. But what must we say of the Oppo- 
sition, the vital part of which would be composed of Tariff 
Reformers, Socialists, extreme Radicals, Labour Members, 
and Nationalists, all hating the Government, and no doubt 
all willing, after three or four years of opposition, to 
make an unholy alliance for defeating the party in power ? 
Probably the Government formed from the new party 
would be able to hold together for a couple of Parliaments, 
but in the end they would be sure to make mistakes, lose the 
confidence of the country, and be obliged to make way for 
a new Ministry formed from those who had defeated them. 
Can any one contemplate such a situation without the 
very gravest anxiety ? 

In these circumstances, it seems to us that the only safe 
plan for Unionist Free-traders such as ourselves and 
“ Constitutionalist ” is, while maintaining our Free-trade 
views unimpaired, to strive our hardest to reconvert the 
Unionist Party and to place it once more upon a Free- 
trade basis. If that can be achieved, and if both parties 
come once again to recognise the policy of the open market 
as one of the bases of our Constitution, we do not see why 
we should not be able to return to our old and well-tried 
system of two political parties, neither of them so entirely 
denuded of moderate men and moderate principles as to 
make its possession of power a national calamity. What 
helps us in not despairing of this result is the thought 
that principles so quickly adopted as were those of Pro- 
tection may be equally quickly abandoned. ‘This being so, 
we do not desire that all moderate Liberals should leave 
their party because of Home-rule or Socialism. They will 
be most usefully employed in holding the worse influences 
connected with these policies in check within the party. 

‘To sum up, before so drastic a proposal is accepted as 
that of the foundation of a new party we desire that a 
sincere and patient attempt should be made to reconstitute 
the Unionist Party on a Free-trade basis. As to the best 
means of accomplishing this we entertain exactly the view 
which we entertained and expressed before and during the 
late General Election. Unionist Free-traders must organise 
themselves as closely as possible, and, though not abating 
one jot of their Unionism, must make it clear to the rest 
of the party that their support at the polls can be obtained 
only on condition that 'lariff Reform is abandoned, and 
that the Unionist Party shall in the future occupy the 


position in regard to Free-trade which was occupied by. 


it before the year 1903. If Unionist Free-traders will 
make it clear that they can be bought back at the 
price of the abandonment ef Protection, but only at that 
price, they will, we are confident, ultimately obtain their 
price. No doubt they may have to wait some time, but 
in the end the temptation to reinclude them in the Unionist 
Party will prove irresistible. Like all men, however, who 


desire to get the full price for anything they have to sell, 
they must make their position as strong as possible. 
They must be worth buying. But the way to become worth 
buying in politics is to recruit, to organise, and to show a 
strong frout. 


The fact that the Unionist Free-traders 








are in existing circumstances only a small minorit 
of the Unionist Party does not matter. If they ra | 
show that they are a minority so strong and so united 


| that success for the Unionist Party is impossible Without 


their aid, that is quite sufficient. As we have gaid 
the process of conversion will take time and must not 
be hurried, but, in our opinion, it is well worth while 
attempting. Not until it has been tried, and can be shown 
to be absolutely impossible, ought we to think of resortin 

to the desperate remedy of forming a new party out of the 
best elements in both the old parties, and so living upon our 
political capital. Coalitions are only justified by great crises, 





MORAL TRAINING AND THE MAKING OF 
PATRIOTS. 

f¥\HERE are many signs that the country is beginning 
to take a deeper view of what education means. We 
have been too prone to consider it merely as the equipping 
of children with a body of knowledge, literary and 
technical, which may fit them to earn their bread in the 
world. We have been apt to forget that in dealing with 
the mind and character at their most receptive periods wa 
cannot limit our work to the utilitarian side. We create 
character, whether we intend to or not, and it is of vital 
importance to see that this shaping of character is well 
and truly done. The teaching of patriotism—that is, the 
fitting of men and women to realise and accept the duties 
of citizenship in a spirit of grave idealism—seems to us 
one of the foremost needs of the modern world. We 
wish to make of our children, not only capable men 
and women, but good citizens, people who will play their 
part seriously and intelligently in the complex task which 
the State now sets its members. ‘This desire, we think, 
is very widely shared. Attempts are being made to pro- 
vide a uniform series of historical text-books for use in 
all the schools of the Empire which shall awaken children 
to the sense of the greatness of their heritage and the 
magnitude of their future responsibility. A Federal Con- 
ference on Education is to be held in London in May of 
next year to discuss the whole question, under the auspices 
of the Board of Education. Finally, the newspapers this 
week have announced the beginning of a systematic 
inquiry into moral training in schools, instituted by 
Professor Sadler and a distinguished Committee of educa- 
tionists. The attempts of all the chief civilised countries 
of the world in this direction are to be investigated, and it 
is hoped that the results will be ready for publication next 
autumn. A sentence from the explanatory note issued by 
the Committee defines the object of the movement. It is 
“‘ believed that educational intluences could be made to do 
more than hitherto towards strengthening character and 

promoting readiness to work together for social ends.” 
Education, being a public activity, must deal, not with 
the nuances of moral character, but with the broad lines 
of civic virtue. It must teach patriotism and the duties 
of citizenship rather than the more private virtues, since 
it is concerned with children not as isolated beings but as 
future citizens. ‘The first thing to be said about this 
teaching of citizenship is that it is vitally needful. Every 
day we see the private life of the citizen linked more closely 
to the life of the State. Utterly opposed as we are to a 
doctrinaire and abstract Socialism, we nevertheless admit 
readily that the tendency is for the State to enter 
largely into what used to be regarded as private affairs, 
and for the citizen to find his ambition and pleasure in 
community rather than in isolation. Now that democracy, 
the rule of every man, is accepted as a fact in most 
civilised countries, it is increasingly necessary that every 
man should know how to rule, and should take his 
work seriously. ‘The only real preventive of caprice and 
extravagance is the creation of a sober and responsible 
civic spirit. Moreover, this thing is especially needful in 
England, where the traditional policy is one of free-will 
and not of coercion. If our Army is to remain a 
voluntary one, we must see that the volition is there. 
A true civic feeling does not come by accident, 
but by taking thought, and it may be created where 
it does not exist, and fostered where it is weak, by 
judicious training. Our defence system, and the whole 
future of our popular government, depend upon the 
goodwill (in the largest sense) of our citizens. If they 
retain a sense of public duty, then the future is full of 
promise; but if they become sclf-indulgent, frivolous, and 
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idle, then our free Constitution and our free Army will prove 
a sham. If we wish to secure our English institutions, 
our first task must be to train our children in that citizen- 
ship which these institutions above all others demand. 

ur second remark on such teaching is that it is wholly 
uncontroversial. “Imperialist” may be a word involving 
a disputable creed, but “ citizen ” and “ patriot” have 
no such implication. Patriotism, as we understand it, is 
simply a desire for the welfare of our country, and a 
sense of our duty towards it. It is an ideal, and not a 
method, and no man can differ from the ideal and remain 
a citizen. One man may think that national greatness is 
best attained by confining Britain to 2 group of small 
islands ; another that the true ideal is a world-wide united 
Empire. One man may be in favour of conscription ; 
another may regard all war as sinful and the soldier as a 
criminal. But the important thing is that the ideal 
should be the same in all cases, national well-being, and 
the motive that of disinterested and earnest public spirit. 
If a man seriously holds that Britain should reduce her 
Army and Navy and become a Quixotic apostle of peace 
among the nations, then he must base his opinion on a 
particular national ideal, and he can only hope to make it 
effective by converting others to his view of national well- 
being. But to do this he must first create a genuine 
anxiety for the public welfare,—that is to say, he can only 
appeal to patriots. Another may desire to see compulsory 
military training and service, and he can only hope to 
persuade the nation by appealing to its patriotism. All 
serious creeds demand it as their foundation, and the more 
seriously they are held, the more convinced their sup- 
porters are that they are in the right and their opponents 
in the wrong, the more they must wish that this sense of 
patriotic duty should be implanted in the minds of 
the young. If this foundation is given, the difference 
between opposing schools is intellectual only, not moral,— 
a different view of political data and different methods of 
deduction. Hence to the patriot the propagandist can 
always appeal as to a possible convert: it is new light he 
needs, not a change of heart. But nothing can be done 
from any point of view with a supine and irresponsible 
population. The teaching of civic duty is, therefore, a 
matter on which all serious men in the land must be 
agreed. For what is sought to be taught is the funda- 
mentals of all political creeds, not the dogmas of any one. 
Patriotism, like all great ideals, permits a generous differ- 
ence as to methods; but in return it exacts a single- 
hearted and austere devotion. 

Finally, such teaching seems to us to present no insur- 
mountable difficulty. The investigation into methods 
pursued elsewhere may furnish some useful information, 
but the essentials are simple. Schools are an unconscious 
training-ground of character. Let some conscious effort 
be added to the unseen forces of development. It is no 
occult art which is to be taught, but a plain, straight- 
forward duty. A genuine interest in the country, its 
heritage and its future, must first be awakened, and then 
when the imagination is fired it is easy to show the child 
that he has a part in that future,—a part involving duties 
as well as rights. Pride of country will be succeeded in 
healthy natures by a high sense of responsibility. 

Civic duties must be interpreted in the broadest sense,— 
and in this connexion we would emphasise the fact that such 
training in patriotism is for both sexes. Girls play quite as 
important a part as boys in the future of the nation. To 
them falls one special duty, and it is one of the chief blots 
upon the present system of education for girls that it does 
not attempt to fit them for the duty of motherhood. No 
word is said to impress upon them that their highest 
function is to become the mothers of the future generation 
of citizens, and that on them devolves the responsibility 
for their physical and moral well-being. Even in the 
lives of many women who may not marry the care of 
children will fill a large part; and it is important that 
this matter should be kept in view throughout the whole 
course of education. Let us then be careful in our training 
in patriotism not to forget the supreme duties of mother- 
hood, and to fit our women morally as well as physically to 
play their great part in the welfare of the nation. The 
State exacts its special services from all, and the duty 
of such service, and the nature of the State’s demands, 
must be placed in the forefront of any educational system 
which aims at the production of good citizens. 








THE TRUST SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 


‘HE word “ Trust ” has an ill-omened sound in English 
ears, and our prejudice against the thing has a true 
instinct at the back of it. That instinct is no less than 
the love of individual liberty, of freedom for the citizen to 
regulate his private life in the way he pleases. The 
ordinary man wants to buy a wine or to burn an oil 
because he likes it, not because it is the only one which 
the retailer will sell to him. And he wants to pay a fair 
price for it, a price regulated by a reasonable competition, 
and not the fancy figure which a monopoly can dictate. 
Hitherto he has looked on the great American “Combines ” 
with suspicion and dislike, coupled with a pious thanks- 
giving that such exotics could not flourish on these 
shores. For, whether he calls himself a Free-trader or a 
Protectionist, he has never believed that the evils of the 
American Trust system could be transplanted to England. 
He may be excused, therefore, for growing nervous at 
the news which has filled the papers during the past 
fortnight of the formation of a great ‘‘ Combine ” to include 
all the soap manufacturers of England. Mr. Lever, of 
Port Sunlight, a Liberal Member of Parliament, an 
enthusiastic Free-trader, and a man widely known as the 
founder of a model industrial settlement, has amalgamated 
a number of the chief British soap-making firms into one 
concern. Properly speaking, it is not an ordinary com- 
bination, but an absorption, for it is stated that Mr. 
Lever has bought out the interests of the other firms in 
preference shares of the new business and in cash, while 
he retains all the ordinary shares in his own hands. This, 
of course, gives him complete control of the management 
of a business of which the capital is put at £12,000,000. 
A certain number of British firms stand outside the 
combination, but from eighty to ninety per cent. of the 
British trade in household soap is in its hands. It is 
further stated that the combination is making arrange- 
ments to include for working purposes the great American 
and Continental firms of soap manufacturers, and it is 
rumoured, we do not know on what authority, that the 
American Beef Trust, which controls the world’s greatest 
tallow supply, will have a hand in the concern. Mean- 
while we have one phenomenon familiar in the history of 
Trusts, the price of the Combine’s goods having been 
raised to consumers by the reduction by one ounce of the 
ordinary bar of household soap. It is, however, stated by 
the Daily Mail, which has been doing no inconsiderable 
public service in drawing attention to the Soap Trust 
and to the increase in price owing to a reduction of 
weight, that a return has now been made to the old 
weight. 

Mr. Lever declares that’the amalgamation is no Trust, 
and there is some reason in his argument, for the word is 
very loosely defined and covers a large variety of cases. 
There is economic waste in all competition, and a larger 
aggregate profit may be earned by the competitors 
uniting both in production and distribution. This fact is 
undeniable, and we do not see how any one can object to 
a number of soap manufacturers agreeing to work together, 
to support common research laboratories, and to open up 
great areas for the production of raw material abroad. 
It is common-sense and good business, and such groups of 
manufacturers are following the ordinary law of mutual 
assistance. Nor does such a course prevent competi- 
tion or tyrannise over the consumer, for there can be 
as much wholesome competition between groups as 
between individuals. If Mr. Lever’s designs stopped 
here, his defence would be incontrovertible. But when 
it is attempted to make an amalgamation cover the 
whole area of production, and embrace all the manu- 
facturers of a particular commodity, then obviously a new 
element enters. Competition becomes difficult, if not 
impossible, and the retailer and the consumer must suffer 
the producer’s dictation. A Trust must aim at a monopoly 
of one of two things,—means of production, or means of 
distribution. In the case of soap, where the constituents 
are simple and found everywhere, the first is practically 
impossible. Oils, tallow, and the various alkaline bodies 
used in its manufacture are not the monopoly of any 
country or group of countries. We can imagine such a 
Trust in rubber or certain fibres, but not in soap. At the 
same time, even in the case of soap something of the same 
result can be obtained by bringing into the Trust the 
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largest producers of these simple constituents. If there is 
any truth in the rumour about the Beef Trust—which, for 
ourselves, we think improbable—the new Soap Trust would 
have something not unlike a monopoly of a chief con- 
stituent. The commoner aim—a monopoly of distribution 
—is possible, as a rule, only within protected areas, where 
the produce of foreign manufacturers is kept out by a high 
tariff. There retailers can be reduced to submission, and 
the consumer must follow suit out of sheer inability to 
find a retailer who can profitably resist the Trust’s dicta- 
tion. But even in a Free-trade country such as this a 
monopoly of distribution is possible if the Trust includes 
the foreign producers. If the rumours about the con- 
nexion of the new Trust with American and Continental 
manufacturers should prove to be true, then our Free-trade 
system will be of no benefit, since there will be no free 
foreign supplies to import. 

Mr. Lever, we understand, repudiates any desire to form 
a combination of a/l manufacturers, and still less to secure 
a monopoly of means of distribution by the method of 
“tied-houses.” If there is no truth in the Beef Trust 
rumours, or in the alleged agreements with American and 
Continental manufacturers, then we do not see that 
the public need greatly concern itself. The so-called 
Soap Trust is not yet a Trust in the harmful sense. 
It is simply the purchase by a very rich manufacturer 
of a number of other businesses under the belief that 
by such absorption the industry can be run on more 
economical lines. There is no attempt to “corner” raw 
material, or to control all retailers in such a way 
that the consumer will be compelled to buy one soap 
and no other at one price and at no other. Even if all 
British manufacturers were brought into the amalgamation, 
there would still be the foreign producer, whose soaps, im- 
ported free of duty, would provide the element of competi- 
tion which the consumer desires. We admit the hardship 
to the small manufacturer, who may in this way be absorbed 
to his loss; but this is one of the normal risks of business, 
and does not involve the question of the public good. 
The sole point which concerns the State, “Is one of the 
necessaries of life to be made unduly dear to the citizen in 
order to increase the profits of a small class of producers ?” 
does not arise. The real danger, which would at once 
appear if an extension of the Trust to include foreign 
manufacturers overcame the guard of our Free-trade 
system, is not yet before us, and, according to Mr. Lever, 
is not to be thought of. 

Nevertheless, the whole enterprise merits careful watching 
in the public interest, and it may do good if it induces people 
who are vaguely disquieted to reflect a little on the founda- 
tions of their economic system. Save in the unlikely case of 
a Trust including all foreign producers, Free-trade remains 
a firm bulwark against the abuses of combination. So long 
as foreign products can be imported cheaply, no “ Ring ” of 
home producers can raise the price to the consumer. It 
remains the truth that, except in the most rare and 
special cases, a Trust can only flourish bebind a tariff-wall. 
But another lesson which the public would do well to lay 
to heart is that the best safeguard against the abuse of 
capital lies in the historic impartiality of the English law. 
In America Trusts rose to power because there was no 
means of suing them, and they retain it because they are 
able often to make their own terms with the Courts of 
Justice. In Britain, happily, the latter evil is not to be 
feared; but, as we have frequently argued, the impartiality 
of the law itself is of no less importance than the incor- 
ruptibility of those who administer it. There is a 
tendency, apparent in the recent Trade Disputes Bill, to 
give legal immunity in certain cases to organisations of 
Jabour, an immunity which, from a_ perverted logic, is 
extended also to organisatious of capital. If this principle 
is once admitted, there will be no limit to its application, 
and we see no reason why, on this reasoning, combinations 
of manufacturers should not be allowed with perfect 
immunity to crush out any retailers who opposed them. 
If that day should ever come, then all the benefits of our 
Free-trade system will disappear, and we shall be an easy 
prey to every species of Trust, home-grown or foreign. 
We would recommend those Liberals who are declaiming 
against the new Soap Trust, and who also call themselves 
Free-traders, to consider whether their support of the 
Trade Disputes Bill is altogether consistent with such 
fears aud professions. 
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ADONIS, ATTIS, OSIRIS. 

7 is nothing in which the modern mind differs more 

widely from the ancient than in the view which it takes 
of Nature. To us the miracle which every spring quickens 
the dead earth into new life appears only a necessary effect of 
fixed and universal law; but with men in earlier days it was 
far otherwise. The annual growth and decay of vegetation 
filled them with perpetual wonder and an ever-recurring dread, 
Knowing often by hard experience what famine meant, they 
were ceaselessly haunted by the fear that one day the earth 
would no longer yield her increase, and accordingly sought by 
charms and child-like devices of magic “to make the rain to 
fall, the sun to shine, and the crops to grow.” Then, as they 
grew more conscious of their own powers as living agents, 
they began to imagine beings like to themselves but mightier, - 
in whose activity the processes of what we call Nature had 
their source, so that earth, from whose womb all things 
spring, becomes everywhere ‘“ Mother-Earth,” and heaven, 
with its generative heat and fertilising showers, is personified 
as the creative and almighty “‘ Father.” But conceptions of 
such cosmic grandeur were too large for common minds, and 
men loved rather to embody the powers which ruled the 
vintage or the harvest in simpler and more buman shapes. 
Thus sprang up that legend of Demeter, “the Corn-mother,” 
and of her lost daughter, “the Corn-maiden,” to which 
the genius of Greece has given an imperishable charm, or that 
story of Osiris rent in pieces and buried in order that he 
might rise again with new vigour, which has furnished Milton 
with perhaps the finest simile in English. Nor are such 
tales merely idle inventions, but rather the work of men who 
did really seek to understand, and picture to others, the 
mysteries of Nature. They conceived the vital energy of the 
crops as derived from, or rather as a part of, the life of divine 
beings, in whose welfare they, therefore, took the keenest 
interest; so that the mourning of Demeter for Persephone, or 
the weary search of Isis for the mangled body of her brother, 
moved them not only with the tenderness of human sympathy, 
but with the reality of human need. The cry, indeed, for 
“daily bread” is the common prayer which a common want 
wrings everywhere from the lips; and though the deities to 
whom men once appealed may seem to us strange creations, 
they do yet represent a living faith in the unseen, while the 
belief in beings who could give life to the dead wheat might 
lead also to a still higher hope. For when at Eleusis “a 
reaped ear of corn was exhibited to the worshippers as the 
central mystery of their religion,” or when the Egyptians laid 
beside their dead little Osiris-figures filled with grain, assuredly 
the symbolism and the thought are not very different from 
those of the consecrated words with which we, too, commit 
our departed to the earth. 

But the reflections which in Greece and Egypt evoked 
images of tender beauty or sublime hope acted differently in 
the passionate and sensuous East. The idea of fruitfulness 
finds its symbol for the Oriental mind in that union of the 
sexes without which the race of men and animals must perish. 
Instead of mother and daaghter, there appear the divine lover 
and the divine bride. Beside Astarte, the goddess of fertility, 
stands the lovely youth 

* Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur’d 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day ” ; 
and at the side of Cybele, the Great Mother, is Attis, tho 
beautiful shepherd, who made sacrifice even of his manhood 
in order that the goddess might be more fully “ impregnated 
with the life-giving energy” which sbe was “to transmit to 
the world.” Of the original meaning which lurks beneath 
these strange tales no reader of “The Golden Bough” or 
of the present expansion of certain sections in it (‘‘ Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris,” Macmillan and Co., 10s. net) can entertain any 
doubt. The evidence which Dr. Frazer accumulates, though 
at times questionable, is in its cumulative weight irresistible. 
The ancients, and even Christian writers, such as Jerome, 
recognised that Adonis was an image of the sown wheat; and 
the honours paid at the vernal equinox to the pine-tres 
wherein Attis dwells lead in clear and historic sequence to the 
rites with which in spring the maypole was once brought into 
English villages; nor do we doubt that a Christmas-tree, with 
its lights and dolls, might be shown to be the survival of a 
dozen superstitions. Everywhere, indeed, Dr. Frazer throws 
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new light on many strange customs or old observances, and it 
js pure delight to read his discursive essays on, say, the 
“burning of gods” with a view to “refreshing and recreating 
their creative energy,” or on that theory of the divine right 
of Kings which entitled them to the same purificatory treat- 
ment whenever the “spirit of the corn,” resident in their 
sacred persons, seemed to droop and flag. But the ordinary 
reader, who is not a devotee of the “spirit of vegetation,” 
will probably feel that he obtains only an imperfect idea of 
the strange forms of worship about which he hears so much. 
For the cults of Attis and Adonis as they appear in history 
have nothing simple, natural, or attractive about them. Their 
symbolism was fatal to them, and whatever interest students 
of “sympathetic magic” may take in unsexed priests and 
“sacred harlots,” the existence of such beings is incom- 
patible with anything that can be called religion. The 
“Attis” of Catullus, though a work of almost supreme art, 
still repels every honest mind by the sheer horror of its 
subject. And with Adonis it is the same. Dr. Frazer 
paints with a master band the beauty of that Syrian 
valley where he was chiefly worshipped. “ A fairer scene,” he 
tells us, “could hardly be imagined for a story of tragic 
love and death” than this spot where every spring “the 
red anemone,” sprung from Adonis’s blood, “ bloomed among 
the cedars of Lebanon,” and “the river ran red to the sea, 
fringing the winding shores of the blue Mediterranean, when- 
ever the wind set inshore, with a sinuous band of crimson.” 
Doubtless it was very beautiful, and an aptly chosen scene for 
Nature-worship ; but those who know Lucian’s description of 
the temple that was set amid this loveliness will understand 
why Ezekiel was shown “ women weeping for Tammuz ”—the 
Syrian name of the god—as one of the great “abominations” 
of Jerusalem. Or when they read in this volume of those 
little pots, planted with herbs which shot up rapidly and as 
rapidly withered, which were called “gardens of Adonis,” and | 
of how similar pots are still planted by gossips and sweet- 
hearts in Sicily and Sardinia, they will realise why Isaiah saw 
in these “ pleasant plants” or “ plantings of Adonis” (xvii. 10), 
not the symbol of resurrection to life, but the symbol of 
corruption unto death. “In the day shalt thou make thy 
plant to grow, and in the morning shalt thou make thy seed 
to flourish: but the harvest shall be a heap in the day of grief 
and of desperate sorrow.” 

These two cults were, in fact, not “religions” in any just 
sense, but gross and degrading superstitions, and are con- 
nected only by a single and almost accidental link with the 
worship of Osiris, who, as Ruler of the Dead, weighing each 
soul in the balance and requiring that men should “have 
given bread to the hungry and water to the thirsty and clothes 
to the naked,” was assuredly a power that made for righteous- 
ness. Dr. Frazer, however, may urge that he is only concerned | 
with religions as a student of anthropology, and has no concern | 
with their real worth. Nor would the plea be unreasonable, 
did he not himself indicate that the real aim of his work extends 
far beyond its formalone. In his preface to The Golden Bough” 
he expresses the hope that it will “expedite progress if 
it shows that much which we are wont to regard as solid rests 
on the sands of superstition,” and adds that “it isa melancholy 
and in some respects thankless task to strike at the founda- 
tions of beliefs in which, as in a strong tower, the hopes 
and aspirations of humanity through long ages have sought 
a refuge from the strain and stress of life,” while through- 
out that work he continually connects points of Christian 
ritual or doctrine with a number of non-Christian practices 
and beliefs, apparently in order to indicate the purely 
human origin of both. And the same purpose appears 
equally in the present volume. He dwells with emphasis on 
the coincidence of the date of Christmas with that of 
the nativity of Mithra, and on the fact that it was chosen 
by the “Christian Church” in order to “transfer the devotion 
of the heathen from the Sun to him who was called the 
Sun of Righteousness.” He brings March 25th, the traditional 
date of the Passion, into connexion with the “ official celebra- | 
tion at Rome of the death and resurrection of Attis” on that | 
and the preceding day. The feast of All Souls is “ nothing 
but an old pagan festival of the dead.” The death and rising 
again of gods are often referred to, while Osiris “ gives his 
body,” or “his broken body,” to feed the people, and “ dies 
that they may live.” “The spread of Oriental religions which 
inculeated the commune of the soul with God and its eternal 
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salvation as the only things worth living for” checked, we 
are told, the “march of civilization for a thousand years,” 
until with the revival of learning “the tide of Oriental 
invasion turned at last,” and “is ebbing still.” And, finally, Dr. 
Frazer draws a parallel between Buddhism and Christianity 
as systems which were “in their origin essentially ethical 
reforms,” due to “two of those beautiful spirits who appear 
at intervals like beings from another world,” but which have 
been “transformed so as to accord in some measure with the 
prejudices, the passions, the superstitions of the vulgar,” 
though even at their best “ both these religions by their 
glorification of poverty and celibacy struck straight at the 
root not merely of civil society but of human existence.” 
The general bearing of such language is unmistakable, but 
Dr. Frazer's distinction as a scholar seems to require 
that, in the new edition of his great work which 
he is now preparing, he should tell his readers explicitly 
what he means, what he seeks to prove, and what is the 
exact evidence on which he relies. That Christian festivals 
have been grafted on heathen ones, and that many rites 
and ceremonies of the Church may be traced to a like source, 
has been long known to students. That the symbolism and 
language of Christianity often present striking resemblances 
to those of other faiths is certain, and perhaps necessary, 
since all human beings live in the same world, see with the 
same eyes, and experience for the most part the same sensa- 
tions. Although pagan and Christian art represent the Mater 
Deitim and the Madonna in almost identical form, the fact 
proves nothing except that the idea of motherhood suggests 
everywhere the same images; and, while the world lasts, the 
phenomena of the changing seasons, the recurring tasks of 
seedtime and harvest, must continue to supply men with 
the metaphors in which to clothe their spiritual thoughts. 
But this outer drapery is, after all,a poor thing which has 
little connexion with the inner substance and quality of 
belief. Between the ritual even of Attis or Adonis and some 


forms of Christian worship there may, or perhaps must, be 


some points of outward similarity. But to bring the pure 
and inspiring teaching of Christ into any real connexion with 
these licentious cults seems not only to shock the moral sense, 
but to be repugnant to the strict laws of scientific inquiry. 

We have, we trust, written temperately and fairly of the 
work of a great scholar, but we feel bound to protest 
against a view of Christianity which is unreal and in- 
sufficient. Dr. Frazer muy be an intrepid investigator, but 
clearly he has not discovered true Christianity, either as 
it is to be found in the Gospels, and before it was smirched 
with the superstitions that so soon gathered round it, or after 
it had been purified and cleansed at the Reformation. His 
defects of vision are fundamental, his powers of appreciation 
but superficial. Of the religion of Christ it may indeed be 
said that “ you must love it, e’er to you it will seem worthy of 
Dr. Frazer has not even the sympathy of com- 
prehension in the case of Christianity. The Romanist who 
feels bound to defend the complicated and sensual super- 
stitions and ritual observances that have overlain his version 
of Christianity may feel perplexed how to answer Dr. Frazer's 
book, and may dread the consequences of his comparisons and 
analogies. No adherent of the reformed faith, no man whose 
Christianity is founded on the words of Christ rather than 
on traditions corrupt and ignorant, need fear the fullest 
debate and inquiry on the lines of the book before us. 
Dr. Frazer need not apologise for the terrible effects of his 
batteries. They may shoot away the useless and dangerous 
top-hamper, but the citadel itself remains untouched. The 
Puritans realised this long before Dr. Frazer's criticism. 
Their faith in the fundamentals of Christianity was not 
shaken because they condemned the surplice as the garb of 
the priests of Isis. Possibly they were too pedantic in their 
anti-ritualism, and in their condemnation of ceremonies and 
holy days because of a hidden paganism; but they at any 
rate saw the absurdity of the suggestion that the religion of 
Christ must stand condemned because its early votaries too 
often failed to keep it free from the contaminations of the 
older worship. 





SHOPPING. 
MONG the minor pleasures of civilised life we should be 
inclined to let the pleasures of shopping rank high. 
All children enjoy it; so do most women and many men. As 
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the pleasure is pursued at the present day it cannot well be 
called primitive. Yet certain primitive instincts are satisfied 
by shopping, such, for instance, as the acquisitive instinct, the 
love of the chase, the love of barter, the sense of beauty, and 
the feminine thirst for personal adornment. The element of 
chance, too, enlivens the game, and remote possibilities of 
prizes dazzle the eyes of its devotees. 

What a pleasure it was as a child to set out with 
a tip in one’s pocket and a vague, delightful purpose of 
buying in one’s heart. To taste this delight to the full a 
child must be very young, must be still a little uncertain about 
the value of money, and therefore not sure what he can get— 
or rather what he cannot get—for his price. The scope lent 
by this ignorance to the imagination is immense. In antici- 
pation the dearest wishes of his heart are gratified, and—so 
yood are the gods to the young—he can turn from his golden 
dream to dull reality without a pang, and forget the loss of 
Aladdin’s lamp in the joy of possessing some tin soldiers. 

There are some grown-up people who remain very like 
children, and for whom spare money is still surrounded by a 
halo of romance. The spell of the toy-shop is always upon 
them,—the spell of that world in effigy where everything can 
be brought, from a teacup to a horse and cart, from a fairy 
queen to an invincible army. Necessary shopping they seldom 
like. That which must be done they get through as quickly 
as possible, and if they can afford not to choose and fetch 
home their purchases, they do it by proxy or by post. Of 
course, as they get older the horizon closes in somewhat upon 
their hopes. Instinctively they begin to circumscribe their 
desires that they may attain to contentment, and learn even 
to dream within the limits of the likely. Yet still to them 
shopping is of the nature of a quest. If they belong to the 
educated classes, their imagination, which in childhood was 
fired by ignorance, is now fired by special knowledge. There 
is no telling what that knowledge may enable them to acquire. 
The purchasing power of the pounds in their purses may be 
multiplied indefinitely by their artistic perspicacity. They 
will journey any distance to pursue their pleasure. From 
London to Rome is not too far to go in order to indulge their 
favourite hobby. What they find is not generally so wonderful 
as what they were looking for. But the pleasures of the 
shopping-chase are theirs, and a certain amount of spoils 
into the bargain. Oddly enough, it is not the rich alone 
who dream of such beauty as may be _ bought. 
course, only the rich can travel to foreign shops in search 
of treasure. The love of collecting pretty things out of 
shops, however, is not confined to any one class, though their 
ideas about what is pretty may differ very widely. This is 
sufficiently proved by the scores of thousands of cheap orna- 
ments which are manufactured and bought year by year. The 
parlour of the respectable working man is often full of 
ornamental things,—of mats, and brackets, and picture frames, 
and china ornaments. The taste for bric-d-brac—which, 
according to Murray, meant originally “things brought 
together ”’—is practically universal. The workman’s wife, as 
well as her more educated sister, enjoys making her collection. 

If, however, it is not necessary to be rich in order to enjoy 
this sort of pastime, it is necessary to have a little margin, and 


this is what so many, even rich people, never arrange for. It | 


takes a certain effort of will to live below one’s income. All 
sorts of unseen social forces push us towards the limit. The 
majority keep nothing to play with, even though they may save 
something to give away. If one looks round among one's 
friends, it is curious how few of them are rich, in the sense of 
not needing to think at all about small sums. Yet how very many 
might be. Within certain definite limits, it matters little to 
any one’s comfort upon what scale he lives. But it matters 
greatly to his happiness how much he has got over. In many 
women the pleasure of shopping is closely connected with the 
love of home, and it is often a trait in the best and most 
charming characters. “ Home” is alwaysat the back of their 
minds. To its good they have dedicated all the solemnity 
and all the frivolity of their natures, and have merged their 
personalities in a larger entity. In shops they seek ideas as 
well as purchases to help them to their sole end. How nice 
that would look in our house, they think, in some particular 
room, on some particular person, even on themselves. 

The taste for unnecessary shopping is, of course, very 
liable to abuse, and if too freely indulged in is apt 
to set up what we may call the shopping habit. 


is a most dangerous form of self-indulgence. Some 
women are as unable to resist the seductions of shopping 
as a drunkard is to resist the seductions of alcohol. 
Vanity, of course, increases the disease, but it does not by any 
means always originate it. Sometimes it has its root in q 
certain lawlessness of disposition, an inherent dislike to live 
by rule, a breaking out of a wayward will at the point of least 
resistance. Life is hardly worth living if one is never to 
accede to a whim, such people say to themselves. This kind 
of simple extravagance is sometimes curable. Prolonged 
residence in the country may be beneficial if the malady is 
taken in time; but once let vanity come in as a complication, 
and there is no more hope. The passion for self-adornment ig 
a savage passion. The woman who is its victim will have fine 
clothes. If she cannot pay for them, she will go as near to 
stealing them as the conventions permit. The irresistible 
attraction which jewellery has over such persons approaches 
to mania,—kleptomania. 

All this time we have been talking of unnecessary shopping, 
of those who love it wisely, and of those who love it too well, A 
great many women, however, like necessary shopping, even 
marketing, very much indeed. They have business capacity, 
and often the organising faculty. As a rule something of the 
masculine element enters into their composition. They like 
dealing with money, they enjoy affairs, they put forth all their 
energies in order to get the best possible return for their 
money, and the contrivance and calculation involved give 
them a certain mental stimulus. They get a bargain, and 
come home feeling as a man does who has done a hard day's 
work,—feeling that they have deserved weli of their country, 
or at any rate of that small part of it which forms their 
household. 





After all, however, the pleasure of buying is by no means the 
only pleasure which the public derive from shops. There is the 
pleasure of looking at what they cannot buy. There is no greater 
libel upon human nature than the widespread belief that it is 
painful to the poor to look upon desirable objects which they 
may not have. It is one of the arguments based upon the 
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sandy foundation of analogy. To a hungry man the sight 
of food placed out of his reach may well become torture, 
and the sight of a fire must be horribly tantalising to 
| those who cannot feel its warmth. But this does not apply, 
except in a few instances, to the things which can be bought 
in shops for money. It is no torture to an artist to visit a 
museum or a picture gallery, greatly as he would like to 
| possess the exhibits he looks at. It is no torture to a child to 
| play in a park where it is forbidden to touch the flowers, 
| greatly as it would always like to handle them. The London 
| shop-fronts are to the town what flowers are to a public 
garden, and are regarded by the majority of those who pass 
| by with interest and admiration, and no envy at all. 





SABINE FARMS. 


MELANCHOLY telegram has reached Berlin. The 
“simple life” has been tried, and has failed; and by 
an ironical decree of fate, its failure has been announced to 
| the world by a newspaper with so quiet and easy-going a title 
as the Daily Express. It seems that some time ago a group 
'of German authors, painters, and philosophers decided to 
| found a colony in the island of Habakon, which belongs to 
‘the Bismarck Archipelago, near New Guinea. There they 
| were to live the “simple life.” They called themselves the 
'*“Sun Brothers,” the idea being that they should wear as 
| little clothing as possible and take any quantity of sun baths; 
they were to subsist exclusively on nuts and fruit and berries, 
and so on, and were to occupy themselves in “ tilling the soil 
and tending herds.” Unfortunately, the experiment came 
'to a disastrous end. A leading author and a musician 
| succumbed to what is described as “exposure resulting from 
| inadequate clothing and exhaustion caused by inadequate 
| diet,”—in fact, they died of hunger and cold; and- when 
| another of the “Sun Brothers,” a philosopher, had been 
murdered by natives, the remaining philosophers fled in 
' despair back to civilisation. 
| It all sounds foolish enough, and probably the “authors, 
painters, and philosophers” who made the experiment were 
| the kind of people with whom sensible persons have no 
| patience whatever. Probably all their friends gave them up 
as lunaties,—though, if so, and if newspapers were allowed in 
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a 
Habakon, one of them might be imagined as cutting out 
and sending home to Berlin the report of the speech which 
Lord Rosebery made the other day in opening a lunatic 
asylum. He found it extremely difficult to discover any con- 
yincing reason for the increase of lunacy, and he could only 
suggest that the asylums became fuller because it was 
impossible for people with slow-moving brains to keep pace 
with the times in which we lived. He was doubtful, indeed, 
whether he himself ought to use a motor-car. Ergo, 
clearly, the “Sun Brothers” would argue, the thing to do 
is to drive a plough and eat blackberries, and not only that, 
but to start ploughing on the spot. For, they could point 
out with irresistible logic, they were only doiug at once, and to 
the fullest degree, what most of us think we should like to do, 
and indeed probably will do to a certain extent later on. We 
all have our Sabine farms, to which we mean to retire as soon 
as we have time; all that they, unlike us, have done is to start 
working their Sabine farm at once. Wouldit be easy to draw 
a sharp line between the schemes of planting and sowing and 
yeaping which are worth dreaming about, and those which are 
not? You would begin, perhaps, with some such view of the 
whole problem as occurred to Ebsworthy and Parracombe 
with their Indian brides in the forests of the Amazon, “free 
to be happy, with the best of wives, the best of food, a warmer 
bed than a duke’s, and a finer garden than an emperor's. 
for clothes, why the plague should a man wear them when he 
don’t need them? As for gold, what’s the use of it where 
Heaven sends everything ready-made to your hands?” From 
that dreamy horizon it is a long distance to the humble desire 
for a back-garden to take the place of a pair of window-boxes, 
or even further than that to the vision which visited Private 
Ortheris under the bastions of Fort Amara, of the “little 
stuff’-bird shop ” which was his dream of country life in town. 
But is the difference between the three more than a difference 
jin degree? There is the same vision in all; in its essence, a 
change from Amyas Leigh's “gold-hunting, and toiling and 
moiling after honour and glory,” or from humbler people's 
dificulties with coal-bills and the rate-collector, to the 
sereniora sidera, the quieter climes beyond the hills. 

Perhaps an inquirer, surveying, as it were, a representative 
catalogue of various prospectuses of Subine farms suitable for 
all purses and professions, might think it worth while to stop 
to examine that particular prospectus which especially 
attracts the townsman who does not mean to end his 
life in a town. It is, of course, the commonest prospectus 
of all. It holds out the highest hopes, and it leads 
to the deepest disappointments, and for that reason 
it is the one prospectus which fascinates and compels 
desire and hope. There has always been a certain demand 
for the kind of farm which the prospectus describes, but 
the demand first became really insistent with the general 
use of the telephone, when it was realised that life was too 
short a time in which to write letters and wait for an answer, 
and that the proper way to do business was, in any case, to do 
it as fast as possible. But the telephone was not the only 
determining factor in the general change of conditions. 
There was the City train, to begin with, crowded each 
morning with strenuous persons taking sides in the book 
war and scotching the designs of the Soap Trust of the period, 
and gathering the news of the day from journals designed to 
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household, and enough trees in the orchard, which it 


would be easy to plant, to yield fruit for your own 
use, and perhaps a little over to send to market; honey- 
suckle and roses over the cottage porch, and hollyhocks 
and mignonette in the flower borders; even the flowers might 
possibly be made to pay for themselves, what with cuttings 
and seedlings and so on. But naturally the chief items in the 
prospectus were the milk and the poultry. It was, indeed, 
and it still remains, one of the most alluring prospectuses 
which have been drawn since Horace first sang of the life 
which the happy man should lead, procul negotiis, among his 
ancestral vines. 

But, of course, it fails occasionally, and fails most dismally, 
perhaps, when the hopes it has held out have been wild and 
feverish, rather than quiet and diffident, even doubting. 
Not all the hopes fulfil themselves. The cow, besides needing 
milking, which is not a very easy business to learn, will not 
always give milk, and may indeed want oilcake in the winter, 
which costs money. Hens, unhappily, do not lay eggs every 
day ; and as for marketing poultry, it is surprising how few 
people want to buy chickens when you have chickens to sell. 
Hardly any one, especially in the country, wants cuttings or 
seedlings, unless you are prepared to give them away; and as 
for orchard fruit, the difficulty of storing it is not greater 
than the difficulty of making a good crop grow. The cottage 
itself would do very well if it needed no repairs; and, most 
unhappy predicament of all for a newly-made countryman to 
find himself in, it is occasionally necessary to discover how 
extremely high are the charges of a plumber. Ought all 
those difficulties, or any of them, to deter the most in- 
veterate of town-dwellers from planning the details of his 
Sabine farm? Of course not, and they never will; but 
they might perhaps suggest the reflection that the “simple 
life” does not in itself necessarily involve what a certain 
number of would-be Sabine farmers will probably always 
believe it involves, a complete change in methods of living. 
To live the “ simple life,” after all, is to live simply, which is 
nothing more than to live the ordinary existence which 
sensible men and women live wherever you find them. To 
attempt a complete change in methods of living is to attempt 
something which is not simple at all, but intensely difficult ; 
to realise, in fact, with the philosophic French writer, combien 
de Vart faut-il pour rentrer dans la nature. The man who will 
eventually get real pleasure from his Sabine farm will be wise 


'enough to allow himself to dream of some day owning a 


western window opening on oak woods and stubbles, with the 
hay stacked in the corner of the field, and partridges calling 
across the valley. But meanwhile he will contemplate with 
equanimity the essentially simple fact that the 8.40 up is one 
of the most consistently punctual trains on the Great Soutbern 


| Railway (suburban time-table). 





be digested in the shortest possible time; there was the hurried | 


walk from the terminus to the underground electric railway, 
the hurried descending and ascending of lifts, the last hurried 


hundred yards to the office, and the inevitable information on | 
arrival that “Mr. Blank is on the telephone, and wishes to | 


speak to you.” Finally, there was the fog, though that 
perbaps did not have as much to do with the framing of the 
prospectus as the telephone. Still, it had a certain amount to 
do with it, and helped to substitute for the old-fashioned 
prospectus of “ This desirable residence, furnished with every 
modern convenience, within five minutes’ walk of a station,” 
Indeed, the simpler the prospectus 
A single cottage, standing 


something much simpler. 
the more eagerly it was examined. 
in a cottage-garden, with perhaps a small field, or rather 
paddock, adjoining; enough grass on which to feed a cow, or 
at all events a couple of goats, which would give excellent 
milk all the year round; in a corner of the field you could 
knock together a fowl-house and a chicken-run, and so 
provide yourself with poultry and eggs; enough ground 
in the garden to grow all the vegetables necessary for the 


| those who are both 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WANTED, A NEW PARTY. 


* Spectator.” | 





(To tae Evrror or Tae 
Srr,—May I draw attention to the difficulty in which a very 
large number of voters will be placed when the next General 
Election occurs, by the extraordinary position in which the 
two great political parties find themselves? The Conserva- 
tive Party is mainly Protectionist and (I take it) entirely 
The Liberal Party, on the other hand, is 
At present 


anti-Home-rule. 
mainly for Home-rule and entirely for Free-trade. 
Free-traders and anti-Home-rulers can 
safely give ageneral support to the Government, because its 
leading members have distinctly pledged themselves that they 
will not support any measure of Home-rule during the 
present Parliament. But what of the future? What will be 
the position of those voters, and how are they to vote, when 
the next General Election takes place? No one knows how 
soon this may come. It seems hardly possible that the 
Conservative Party will abandon Protection, or the Liberal 
Party Home-rule. There is also a third question which is 
rapidly coming to the front, and which will make the present 
position of politics still more complex. 1 refer to that con- 
nected with the spread of Socialism and Socialistic ideas, Is 
it quite impossible to form a new party which shall draw to 
itself the best elements of both the great parties,—which shall 
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be anti-Socialist, as well as for Free-trade and an undivided 
Imperial Parliament? This new Centre or Constitutional 
Party will not want for leaders, for it seems to me that it bas 
in the Free-trade Unionist Party a splendid nucleus. It 
would have a clear and clean-cut programme, which the 
country will well understand, and I venture to think that it 
would attract to itself a powerful following from all classes of 
the electors.—I am, Sir, Xc., CoONSTITUTIONALIST. 





IRISH UNIONISTS. 
(To tux Eprror or rue “ Sprecraror.”)} 

Srr,—When I read week after week the admirable articles in 
the Spectator upon the great questions of the day, I often 
regret that upon one question it sometimes writes as if it were 
not really familiar with the facts. I allude to the Irish 
question, upon which I am quite sure that it is your desire to 
be thoroughly fair and just, while, of course, no Unionist 
dreams for one moment of doubting the absolute sincerity 
of your Unionism. But the complaint which Mr. Lloyd- 
George made the other day of the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to overtake a statement that is not in accordance with 
the facts may justly be made by Irish Unionists against some 
of the Spectator’s repeated utterances with regard to them. 
Writing in your article on “Lord Dunraven and the Mac- 
Donnell ‘Mystery’ ” in the last issue, you say: “The last 
thing that is likely to make for permanency in any settlement 
of the Irish question is a disregard of all political opinions save 
those of the old Ascendency extremists.” Now, in the name of 
truth, may I ask you who are “the old Ascendency extremists,” 
and where are they to be found? With more justice you 
might dub the Conservative wing of the Unionist Party old- 
fashioned Tories, since here and there a professing Tory may 
still be found, whereas no one in Ireland who was not fit for a 
lunatic asylum could be described as an “old Ascendency 
extremist.” Speaking generally, the Protestants of Ireland 
are Unionists; and being one of them myself, and knowing 
my countrymen well, I assert that there is not amongst 
them a single person who desires to turn back the hands 
of the clock, or who is not rejoiced to feel that every 
disability under which his Roman Catholic countrymen 
once suffered has been long since removed. What, then, 
are the political opinions which you speak of as being 
those of “the old Ascendency extremists”? I am at a loss 
to know, but, as you refer to Sir Edward Carson in connexion 
with Mr. Wyndham’s resignation, I can only assume that 
because he is absolutely opposed to anything in the nature of 
Devolution, you would class opinions which are hostile to this 
policy amongst the political opinions referred to. But, if so, 
your observation applies, not to a mere section of the Pro- 
testant Unionists of Ireland, but to the entire body. 

Irish Unionists, barring a handful of faddists, consider that 
under the existing administrative and financial system Irish 
affairs can be better managed than they would be under any other 
system within the Union which could be devised, while the great 
danger of establishing for Ireland a different administrative and 
financial system is that, safeguard it as you may, it is a step 
in a new direction, and we have the Prime Minister’s authority 
for saying that it will be one in the direction of the “larger 
policy” which is the avowed goal of the Nationalist Party. 

A Council partly nominated by the Lord-Lieutenant and partly 
elected, upon whose advice public Departments will be administered 
and their expenditure controlled, has, surely, within it the 
principle of development, and the first evidence of growth would 
probably be seen in the efforts of the elected members to dominate 
the Council. The authors of a measure are powerless to control 
the development of its underlying principle, whose final form is 
in its own keeping. Hence, on the principle of obsta principiis, I 
venture to think that it would be nothing short of political 
insanity for the Unionist Party to agree to any measure 





which has for its object any change in the administrative | 

and financial system which Ireland has now in common 
* to 

with England and “Scotland. I therefore most earnestly 


trust that you are not expressing the views of the vast 
majority of English and Scottish Unionists when you write 
that, “for our part, as Unionists, we were not greatly alarmed 
when it was proved that Sir Antony MacDonnell had been helping 
Lord Dunraven in his attempt to frame a scheme of Devolution, 
for, although there was much in that esssentially inchoate scheme 
to whieh we should find ourselves strongly opposed, we have 
every sympathy, on general lines, with those Unionists who are 
trying to get Irish affairs better managed, and Irish wishes more 
generously granted,—that is, of course, without in any way im- 
perilling the Legislative Union.” 

But while we Irish Unionists have no kind of sympathy with 
such views in so far as they would approve of any change in the 
existing system of government that would enable measures to be 


———_— 


_ to the 
Kingdom, 
solved by 
Whoever 


adopted in Ireland which would be impossible if left 
determination of the representatives of the United 
we should all be rejoiced to see the Irish question 
the Nationalist leaders taking office under the Crown. 
is Chief Secretary for Ireland governs Ireland; and if, Jet 
say, Mr. Kedmond were Chief Secretary, and Mr. Healy 
Attorney-General, with the full approval of their political 
supporters, what is there which they could get under Deyo] 
tion, as it would commend itself to the Spectator which 
they could not get equally well under the existing evetem P 
So far as local self-government is concerned, Ireland has it in 
as ample a measure as England or Scotland, and it jis sole] 
because the Nationalist Members prefer to sulk in their tents ~4 
a protest against the Union that they have no direct voice in the 
government of their country. To talk, then, as some members of 
the Government have been talking, as if Irishmen were now to a 
great extent debarred from taking part in the administration of 
their own affairs is to mislead the public and to state the thin 
which is not. The great public Departments are largely manned 
by Irish Catholics who have won their posts by open competition 
and, the chief positions being in the gift of the Government of 
the day, the Nationalists would have it all their own way in this 
particular if their leaders would but accept office under the Crown 
and take their share in the government of their country, which is 
denied to them by none but themselves. But you may say this ig 
a counsel of perfection, and there is no use offering them what 
they will not take. This retort, however, surely cuts both ways 
for if they will not accept office under the Crown, do you imagine 
they will be content with Devolution, or accept any such scheme 
as a final settlement of the Irish question, or as anything but a 
stepping-stone towards the attainment of the larger policy ? 

In fairness to the Irish Unionists, I trust you will find room for 
this letter. 

—I am, Sir, &e., A READER OF THE “SpEcTATOR” 
For Forty Years, 

[ We gladly publish our correspondent’s letter, and agree with 
him in his wish that the Nationalists should take office under 
the Crown. We also agree that their refusal to do so must be 
taken into consideration in gauging the meaning of demands 
for legislation in the direction of the government of Ireland 
according to Irish ideas. At the same time, we are bound to 
add that a certain section of Irish Unionists show in their 
writings and speeches a harshness, not to say truculence, 
of spirit which has a very unfortunate effect on English 
opinion.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 
(To tue Epiror or tue ‘Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Mr. T. P. O'Connor has been addressing us here on the 
Irish question. With the tone of his address not the slightest 
fault could be found. But of his language and that of the 
other Irish Nationalists who have been speaking on this side 
of the water the practical tenor is the same. Their ultimate 
aim clearly is legislative separation. Anything less will be 
accepted by them only as an instalment. The net is spread 
in sight of the bird. Give Ireland a national Legislature, and 
whatever the nominal limit of its functions may be, it will be 
the organ of further aspirations, aided by the Irish representa- 
tion in the British Parliament, which will continue to play, as 
it does now, on the balance of parties there. Union, with 
two Parliaments, was tried in the most favourable circum. 
stances in the days of Protestant ascendency, when the 
exclusionist Parliament of Ireland leant on Protestant 
England for support, while its leader, Grattan, was heartily 
loyal to the connexion. Yet the experiment failed. Mutual 
jealousy defeated Pitt’s measure of commercial reform, 
and on the Regency question nothing but the convalescence 
of George III. averted a desperate rupture. Two Purlia- 
ments, two nations, I believe, has been the conclusion 
of the best and most careful judges of this question. 
To administrative or municipal reforms, if they are needed, 
nobody would feel the slightest objection. That the Irish 
people in general have any definite desire of a political revolu- 
tion, as I have said before, I see no reason for believing. The 
contrary seems to me to have appeured. What they want, 
und have always wanted, is the land. Their history, political 


| and social, has been such that their ideas of government are 


paternal and Monarchical rather than Constitutional or 
democratic. It would be difficult to imagine any people less 
trained for the creation of a democratic government. But 
there is no representative of Irish Kings to whom their hearts 
might turn, They received their present Sovereign per- 
fectly well. Has anybody tried to forecast the situation 
of Ireland, internal and external, after the divorce? A 
large share of power might be expected to vest at once 
in the Catholic Church, on the attitude of which towards 
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national education and general progress it is needless to 
dwell; while its cost, it seems, is beginning to be felt by 
industry. The local leadership of the gentry, good 
where they have done their duty, would hardly survive 
agrarian change. On the other hand there would be the 
Protestants, with British sympathy in their support. Before 
jong a Socialist and revolutionary party might show its head 
in Ireland as elsewhere. Nor is it likely that the rivalries 
and strife of political aspirants would cease. Externally, 
Ireland would be defenceless. It is not likely that her rela- 
tions with Great Britain would be very cordial. She might 
fall into the meshes of foreign intrigue, with the same fatal 
consequences as before.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Toronto. 

P.S.—Mr. William O'Brien's letter in the Spectator of 
October 6th, I must beg leave to say, is a play of his fancy. 
No argument or position whatever was founded by me on his 
yisit to Canada. I simply mentioned it historically as the 
occasion of our Unionist Association here. If Canadians 
used Mr. O’Brien roughly, I heartily regret it. But they had 
twice been invaded by the Fenians, and were still threatened 
from that quarter. That my letter was not an “appeal to 
distrust and hatred,” but, on the contrary, temperate, I bave 
your own authority for saying. 


GoLpwIn SMITH. 


[Professor Goldwin Smith’s letter requires no comment 
from us save hearty endorsement. The dissolution of the 
Legislative Union would, we believe, mean ruin for Ireland as 
a whole, a gross injustice to the Protestant minority in the 
South and the Protestant majority in the North, and grave 
peril for England and Scotland. ‘The history of Sweden and 
Norway shows us clearly what would be the end of a con- 
nexion such as the Nationalists desire between the two 
islands—Ep. Spectator. } 





COPYRIGHT AND PROTECTION. 
(To tar Epiror or tur “Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—Has not Mr. Moreton Frewen in last week’s Spectator 
fallen into a not uncommon error in regard to copyright ? 
Copyright is not a statutory privilege given to an author, 
but a statutory restriction of aa author's natural right to the 
benefit of the creations of his own brain. The preamble of 
the Act of 1842 expressly stutes that “ whereas it is expedient 
to amend the law relating to copyright and to afford greater 
encouragement to the production of literary works of lasting 
benefit to the world, be it enacted,” &¢. The limitation of 
time is made in order that the public may, in the end, have 
the unrestricted enjoyment of this literature; but while the 
close time lasts the author has the full benefit of the right. 
In the famous musical copyright infringement case the pirates 
and their friends contended that the public was by law 
entitled to purchase cheaply what it wanted; but this is not 
so, and there is no ground for such a contention in the Act. 
It is provided by Clause V. that after the death of an author, 
if the proprietor of his works refuses to republish, and it is 
considered desirable for the good of the public that they should 
be republished, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
may grant a license to publish; but this clause has never 
been put in force.—I am, Sir, &e., JoHN Murray. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tur EDITOR or THE “Specraronr.”) 
Sir,—I desire to draw your attention to the fact that the 
duration of copyright is wrongly given in the note to a letter 
in your issue of last week. The copyright period is forty-two 
years from first publication, or the duration of the author's 
life plus seven years, whichever term shall be the longer.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Z. 





CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
{To Tus “Sexcraron.”] 
Sir,—At the Conference of Women Workers in Tunbridge 
Wells this (Wednesday) afternoon various accounts were 
given of attempts to solve the difficult work of training in 
trades, domestic work, and professions. 


THR Eptiron or 


In the present state of education in England the weak points 
are :—(1) There is no recognised system in the trade schools as 
at present established. (2) Only children who would do well in 
any case are taught. (3) Only about ‘005 per cent. of the children 











This is absolutely 
fatal to any improvement in our trade competition with foreign 
nations. 

In Brussels, where I was given great facilities for studying 
and visiting the “ Professional Schools” by the then Senator of 
Education, the civic authorities have solved many difficulties, 


are having any specialised training at all. 


where the maximum of good is done at little cost. Briefly, the 
points are these :—(1) Children, on leaving the elementary schools 
at the age of fourteen, are obliged by law to attend the continua- 
tion schools on two evenings a week. (Before deciding on a 
trade, too, parents and teachers together try to see for what trade 
a child has the greatest bent.) (2) On the afternoons of these 
days the employers must give half-holidays from work, conse- 
quently the boys and girls are not overworked. Employers 
arrange their work to fall in with this condition. (3) The classes 
are cognate to the daily work. (4) Those who can pay all or part 
are compelled to do so, whilst the absolute poor are allowed to 
attend free. 

The advantages of this well-organised and well-recognised 
scheme are :—(1) Children of fourteen can begin to earn money, 
and are made more responsible. (2) By learning whilst young, 
mechanical and manual work can be done more efficiently. (3) 
Difficulties and weak points found out in daily work can be dealt 
with, and extra time given to them in the evening. Morally the 
advantages are ,very great, the most striking being :—That 
youths and girls whilst their characters are in the process of 
formation are under supervision and discipline; they are kept out 
of the streets; some rational interest is given to occupy their 
minds; their general education is not utterly neglected; children 
and people take far more pride in what they can do well. 

In England the continuation schools are so desultory that few 
people know of them, except Polytechnics. Classes are held in a 
subject one winter and discontinued the next. They have no 
connexion or conference with practical firms. Often the best 
teachers are not obtained. 

Another great help to the great employment question would be 
official bureaux established in every large town, well systematised 
and as well known as the post-office, whert casual employers of 
such tradesmen as paperhangers, carpenters, painters, piano- 
tuners, needlewomen, cooks, charwomen, could apply, read the 
qualifications and attested references, and engage for a day or 
week as required. This would prove of inestimable benefit to 
middle-class housewives and those needing work. 

-—-I am, Sir, &e., May Srmpson. 


Lyceum Club, 128 Piccadilly, W. 





LIDDELL-AND-SCOTT. 
[To “SprcratTor.”} 
Sir,—In your excellent article on Liddell-and-Scott in the 
Spectator of October 20th you say “they do not seem to have 
invited co-operation,” and that “the obligation expressed to 
Veitch for his inestimable ‘Greek Verbs’ is not for personal 
assistance.” As an old friend of William Veitch, Iam ina 
position to state, and, if need be, to prove, that his personal 
assistance was both invited and freely given. In the winter 
of 1861 Veitch reviewed the lexicon at considerable length, 
and suggested improvements, while pointing out errors, not 
only in the articles dealing with “ Verbs,” but in those 
dealing with other parts of speech,—adjectives and noun- 
substantives particularly. On the strength of that review, 
which appeared in the Edinburgh Courant (then edited 
by Mr. James Hannay), Dr. Scott invited his  co- 
operation, which was freely given in successive revisions of 
the lexicon, up to Veitch’s death in 1885. Inthe preface to 
the edition of 1883 he is thanked for his “labours” as if those 
had been confined to his treatise on “ Greek Verbs.” But his 
“labours” included contributions to the lexicon under nearly 
every department of lexicography,—contributions for which 
he received the cordial thanks of Dr. Scott ona visit to him 
in Edinburgh as well as in private correspondence. Veitch, 
I may add, took a great pride in the lexicon as in all respects 
an honour to British and American scholarship. Early and 
steady use of it he considered as an education in itself. | 
“ Quite a gentlemanly book,” I have also heard bim say of it, 

J. P. STEELE, 

M.D. Edin., LL.D. St. Androws. 
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—I am, Sir, Xc., 


102 Braid Road, Edinburgh. 


[To Tue Eprrok oF Tug “Sercraton.”) 
Sr1r,—Has not the writer of your article on Liddell-and-Scott 
in lust week's issue attributed to that lexicon a mistake, 
“condog,” which did occur, as I was told sixty years ago, in 
the first edition of Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary ? The tale 
I heard was as follows, Ainsworth employed an amanuensis, 
and dictated to him walking up and down the room. When 
they reached “concurro,” the scribe, anxious to be helpful, 
suggested : “ To concur, I suppose, Sir?” Ainsworth, turning 
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fiercely, replied : “To concur, Sir? ‘To condog!” And the 
flustered man wrote it down, and it appeared in print. I am 
sure of the story I heard in 1845; but I never saw a copy with 
the mistake.—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. M. 





A LATIN EPIGRAM ON ST. LUKE. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—As I was leaving the Cathedral this morning (St. Luke’s 
Day) the following lines were handed to me. They seem to 
me worthy of being reproduced here. Perhaps some reader 
of the Spectator will be able to indicate their source. I give 
the lines exactly as they were given me; but doubtless aeqguor 
is a slip for aegrt :— 
“ Pandit evangelii et medicinae munera Lucas ; 
Artibus hince, illine religione potens. 
Utilis ille labor per quem vixere tot aequor ; 
Utilior per quem tot didicere mori.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., E. H. BLAKENEY. 
The King’s School, Ely. 





“SIMPLE BIBLE TEACHING” NOT IN THE 
EDUCATION BILL OF 1906. 
[To tue Eprtor or tHe “ Srecrator.”] 

Si1r,—I think it would surprise a good many people of all 
denominations if they were to read the above Bil! and the 
Act of 1870 (with which it is fundamentally connected), and 
find, as I have done, that neither the word “ Bible” nor 
“Christian” is mentioned in either. The only kind of 
“religious” teaching which the Bill does not expressly forbid 
the local education authority to pay for is that “ permitted 
under Section XIV. of the Elementary Education Act of 
1870.” Section XIV. runs as follows :— Every school pro- 
vided by a School Board shall be conducted under the control 
and management of such Board in accordance with the follow- 
ing regulations :—l. The school shall be a public elementary 
school within the meaning of this Act. 2. [The celebrated 
‘ Cowper-Temple Clause.’] No religious catechism, or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomination, 
shall be taught in the school.” All this is purely negative, as 
any one may see.—I am, Sir, Xc., A. M. WHIDBORNE. 

Torquay. 

[The object of those who drafted the clause in this form was, 
we presume, to give the greatest possible amount of elasticity 
to the school authorities, and also to avoid the difficulty of 
anything like a statutory definition of Christianity or the 
Christian religion —Eb. Spectator. | 





THE SALVATION ARMY AND CONVERSION, 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Sprcrator.’”’} 
S1r,—Will you permit me to make a remark on the review of 


Mr. Manson’s book on the Salvation Army which appeared in | 


your issue of October 6th? The point to which I wish to draw 
attention is Mr. Manson’s complaint that the Salvation Army 
require from those seeking their assistance a profession of 


sulvation or “conversion,” according to the cardinal doctrine | 


of the Salvation Army. I had the opportunity of observing 
very closely the working of the Salvation Army Colony at 
Hadleigh for some years, during the governorship of Colonel 
Lamb, and I can state that while no opportunity was lost of 
inculeating in the colonists reasoned motives of restraint with 
regard to conduct, no pressure whatever was brought on them 
to become Salvationists. They were perfectly free to attend 
any place of worship they chose, or to go to the service in the 
Army citadel; but they were certainly not forced to profess 
salvation. 
statement that “he would not contemplate a colony without 
religious influences” is correct, and Mr. Manson's charge of 
proselytism did not apply there.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OBSERVER. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
1829-1906. 

[To tue Epiror OF THE 

Srr,—In your brief notice of what you call “the chapter on 
Oxford” in my book, “ Church and State in England and 
Wales, 1829-1906,” last week, you say I “ seek to convince [my | 
readers that academical officers, &c., are greatly overpaid.” 
It is true that in a preceding chapter on Oxford—for there 
are four other chapters on the University besides the one you 


“SPECTATOR.” } 
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honour by your notice—I quote the censure passed on the 
Heads and Fellows, by the Commission of 1850, for their 
avarice and dereliction of duty. But, on the other hand, I 
have nothing but sympathy for the academical officers, 
especially the new clerics, since the statutes of 1882, And 
my only comment on the £151,935 set down as the drawings, 
in the table you criticise, is to state how the figure was arrived 
at (p. 253), and to explain that they also “draw pay as 
University officers and examiners, and receive considerable 
additions to income from outside sources by virtue of their 
position in Oxford.” An annual payment of £151,935 tog 
body of men, many of whom stand outside the professoriate 
proper, does seem abnormally large—and is, I believe, unpre. 
cedented—especially when contrasted with the impecuniosity 
of the Bodleian, and so many scientific institutions. But T 
do not accentuate that contrast, my main point being that 
while so many institutions are starved, another enormous 
sum, nearly £45,000 a year, should be spent in theology and 
religious ceremonial. Your suggestion that the total paid to 
Heads and Fellows is not excessive because (1) the individual 
average is under £400, and (2) because “there are not a few 
private incomes which exceed the whole,” is not a sound 
argument. If it were pressed to its logical conclusion, we 
should be deterred from reducing the Army Estimates 
because the average cash pay of all ranks is below that of 
a common able-bodied labourer; nor could we effect economies 
in any Department the combined salaries in which fell short 
of Mr. Carnegie’s income, said to be £3,000,000 per annum, 
I have no right to complain of your having passed over the 
rest of my six hundred and seventy-two pages “without 
notice,” for the Spectator is the only journal in England which 
has noticed the book in any form whatsoever. My prolonged 
study of the relationship between Church and State in 
England somewhat prepared me for such an eventuality. 
My efforts in another sphere, however, have inured me to the 
discomforts of the strait gate and narrow way, and I will 
not be dismayed. Those who think that a single line of my 
book has been “told in Gath” and “ published in Askelon” 
for the gratification of the Philistines may live to admit that 
they did the author an injustice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Micuart J. F. McCarruy, 
THE TICKET BUREAU FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tae Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”’) 

Srr,—I have great pleasure in telling you of the excellent 
and successful work done by the Ticket Bureau for the Blind 
since it was started in England a year ago under its able 
secretary. The Committee's object has been to obtain tickets 
for concerts, theatres, lectures, and readings to distribute 
among blind people who cannot afford the artistic and 
intellectual pleasures which they often appreciate more than 
others. Helen Keller says: “To know what the blind man 
needs you who can see must imagine what it would be not to 
| see; and you can imagine it more vividly if you remember 
| that, before your journey’s end, you may have to go the dark 
| way yourself.” For four years I have supervised the work of 
| the New York Ticket Bureaux (there are six in America). 
| Through these, blind people, almost stupefied by their 
| affliction, have been given new senses and a new life. The 
|enclosed is an extract from one of many letters received. 
| One man, after his first concert, said that for the first time 
during twelve years of blindness he forgot that he was blind. 
Now, money is essential to the London Bureau's further 
utility and success. Those who contribute, no matter how 
| little, will be helping to bring light into darkness. The 
treasurer is the Baroness Arild Rosenkrantz, 18 Clareville 


| Grove, South Kensington, 8.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WINIFRED HOtt. 








“During the whole twelve years of my blindness, I think 
I have never spent so thoroughly enjoyable a time as yesterday 
| at the Imperial Theatre. I had always felt a little shy of plays 
| without music. It seemed to me that a man would find his 
pleasure spoiled, by reason of the fact that his blindness would 
continually be in evidence. To hear, and not to see—particularly 
when sight appeared so essential—reminds one far too often of 
| one’s infirmity. But I seemed to have left one very potent item 
| out of my calculation. This was a revelation to me last night. 
| I beeame so engrossed in ‘ Brigadier Gerard,’ that not once did I 
| even realise that I could not see.” 


[Though we are as a rule unable to open our correspondence 
columns to charitable appeals—if we did we could find room 
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for little else—we publish with great pleasure Miss Holt’® 
letter and its touching enclosure. We sincerely trust that 
the Bureau will obtain the funds it requires. No one who 
helps a blind man or woman to a pleasure will ever regret it. 


—Ep. Spectator. | 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 

We have received the following further subscription towards 

meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 

Spectator Experimental Company :— 
W. K. M. 


w~f.i1 6 








POETRY. 
oaieanen 
THE WEAPONED MAN* 


r« The freeman ...... was the ‘weaponed man,’ who alone bore sword and 


shield.”"—Green's History. | 


WHEN oak woods grew where barley waves 
And bare downs faced the sky, 

Untrodden save by winter wolves, 

Where now great cities lie, 

The fathers of our Saxon folk 

(Sires of our blood and bone) 

Set up their thorpes and homesteads, 
Self-centred and alone. 


They were not over-masterful 

Nor braggart in their pride, 

But the freeman’s badge was the spear in hand 
And the war-sword at his side; 

And when the arrow-splinter came 

To muster great and small, 

The man who stood unarmed that day 

Was weakling, priesi, or thrall. 


When we waged the War of a Hundred Years 
Or marched to Flodden fray, 

Small need was there for time or toil 

To marshal our array. 

Each yeoman’s chimney held its bow, 

Each manor, jack and spear, 

And every churl could handle steel 

To guard his goods and gear. 


Now cities gather them goods and gold 
With ships on every sea, 
And the Guilds of Craft wax fat and proud 
And every hind is free ; 
And no man bears a weaponed belt 
Save he whose trade is war, 
Yet—weaponless men are thralls at heart 
As it was in the days of yore. 
Cymric AP EINION. 





MUSIC. 


————@»——_— 


JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN. 





Tue great singer who passed away a few weeks ago at the 
age of eighty was little more than a name to the generation of | 
British musicians—always excepting his pupils—which had | 
grown up since his last public appearance in England more | 
than thirty years ago, and this may account for the somewhat | 
perfunctory nature of the notices of him which have appeared | 
in the papers. Yet England as well as Germany has special 
reasons for holding Stockhausen’s name in grateful remem- 
brance, and pending the recognition which will doubtless be 
forthcoming from those better qualified for the task, it may 
be allowed us to sketch very briefly the nature of his services. 


Stockhausen was a happy illustration of the value of a 
cosmopolitan training to the interpretative artist. Born in 
Alsace two years before the death of Schubert—with whose 
songs his name deserves to be eternally associated—-he learned 
singing in Paris from Manuel Garcia, a Spaniard. This 
training, however, and his subsequent experience of the French 











* Respectfully dedicated to all who hold that universal military training is 





an invasion of the frecdom of the subject. 


lyric stage—he sang for two or three seasons at the Opéra 
Comique—was very far from denationalising him. There never 
was a more devoted or enthusiastic champion of German 
music. But his French training gave him finesse, suppleness, 
and urbanity, without impairing the seriousness of his aims. 
It also gave him a command of the bravura style, extended his 
repertory, and freed him from the danger of regarding art 
from a Particularist standpoint. His versatility, however, 
though aided by opportunity, was inborn. Inheriting his 
musical gifts from beth parents, he was not only a singer, but 
a first-rate pianist, sight-reader, and transposer; he natur- 
ally gravitated towards the society of men and women of 
intellect and high artistic aims, such as Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia in France; while in Germany he numbered amongst 
his most intimate friends Joachim, Madame Schumann, and 
Brahms, The great singers of that age asa rule lagged far 
behind the composers, but Stockhausen was not one of those 
who moved on lines of least resistance, and always kept fully 
abreast of the best contemporary art. From the outset 
he was a pioneer, and the peculiar nature of his services 
to German art bas been very happily described by a German 
critic. Stockhausen was the first, he says, to make the 
Lied of Schubert and Schumann konzertfiihiy. The songs 
of Schubert and Schumann had been reserved for family use by 
enthusiastic amateurs, but Stockhausen was the first singer 
of note to bring them within reach of the public by 
introducing them habitually in concert programmes. To dc 
this in Germany was an innovation requiring enterprise 
rather than courage. To do it in England forty and fifty 
years ago was a piece of splendid audacity which endeared 
Stockhausen to the small band of Schubert and Schumann 
worshippers, but exposed him to the hostility of the leading 
professional critics of the day, headed by Davison and 
Chorley, whose loyalty to Mendelssohn took the unfortu- 
nate form of depreciating and belittling his contemporaries. 
Stockhausen, however, went on his way undaunted. In 
England, as in Germany, he was the first singer of note 
to introduce the great song-cycles of Schubert and 
Schumann to the concert-going public, and succeeded at 
length in extorting from the reluctant Chorley (December, 
1870) the admission that in Schubert and Beethoven he was 
unrivalled in accent and passion. The great triad of song- 
writers—Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms—are not even yet 
as “concertworthy” in this country as they deserve to be, 
but at least no protest is now heard against their admission to 
any programme. In conquering the ignorance and prejudice 
which barred the way to their recognition Stockhausen did 
more in his day than any other European singer. The present 
generation of concert-singers reap the advantage of bis dis- 
interested efforts: it is to be hoped that they are duly grateful 
to their forerunner for smoothing their path, and will profit 
by his heroic example. 

But while his claim to grateful recollection is most securely 
based on his work as a pioneer, Stockhausen in many other 
ways exerted a most salutary and stimulating influence. 
According to the old view of the function of the singer, it 
mattered little what the words were, or how they were uttered, 
so long as the vocalist produced a beautiful sound. To this 
view Stockhausen, both as singer and teacher, never failed to 
offer the most strenuous opposition. Slovenly enunciation 
was to him the worst of crimes, and in the matter of refinement 
of pronunciation he set an example which was all the more 
remarkable when his Alsatian origin is considered. Another 
admirable quality in Stockhausen was his loyalty to the inten- 
tions of the composer. He neither took liberties himself nor 
sanctioned them in others, and on the occasion of one of his 
last visits to this country threw up an engagement to sing in 
Bach’s Passion according to St. Matthew rather than consent 
to the “cuts” and modifications introduced into his part by 
the conductor. His action in the matter was thoroughly 
characteristic of his artistic attitude throughout his life,—an 
attitude which, though it may not have conduced to the 
amassing of a great fortune, testified to his independence and 
disinterested devotion to the highest ideals. At no stage of 
his career did Stockhausen ever deviate from this uncom- 
promising attitude. He never sang anything but the best 
music, or sought to achieve popularity by conciliating the 
public. It was just the same in his teaching. He was too 
honest to make money out of pupils who had neither 
talent nor aptitude, and often gave offence by refusing to 
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undertake such uncongenial, though remunerative, work. 
A story is told of two would-be pupils, one from America 
and one from Oxford, who presented themselves at the 
beginning of the term at Frankfort. The American was 
called up first and offered as his Probelied Pinsuti’s 
“Bedouin’s Love Song.” Stockhausen retired into a far 
corner of the room and listened in stony silence with a 
Mephistophelean expression until the song was over. He 
then came forward and said: “ That will do. You can go back 
to America.” The turn of the Oxford man—half paralysed 
with nervousness—then came, and he presented Brahms’s 
Mainacht. Stockhausen’s verdict was as follows: “ Very 
badly sung, and the pronunciation atrocious. You will take 
your first lesson on it—immediately.” Even those who had 
zeal and intelligence, as well as natural gifts, found him 
at times an exacting and depressing master. His standard 
was too high for him to be content with anything but the best. 
But those who survived the ordeal had nothing but admira- 
tion and gratitude for their teacher, and many of the best 
Lieder and oratorio singers of the day were trained by him in 
the highest interpretative qualities. 

No notice of Stockhausen, however imperfect, could fail t® 
take account of his long, intimate, and peculiar relationship 
with Johannes Brahms. Their association began in 1856, the 
year of Schumann’s death, and lasted without interruption 
till the close of Brahms's life. Even when Stockhausen 
was appointed conductor at Hamburg, a post which Brahms 
had peculiar claims to fill, and for which Joachim was a 
candidate, there was no disturbance of their cordial friendship. 
For fourteen years they were constantly associated in concert 
tours, on which Brahms habitually accompanied his colleague 
in the song-cycles of Beethoven, Schumann, and Schubert, as 
well as in his own compositions. The great “Magelone” song- 
cycle was dedicated to Stockhausen, who was the first to sing 
in public as well as in private the Von ewiger Liebe, Mainacht, 
and scores of other immortal romances. He took the baritone 
solo at the first performance of the Deutsches Requiem in 
Germany, as well as the private performance at the late Sir 
Henry Thompson’s house in London in 1871, when that 
masterpiece was given for the first time in England, while 
at the Popular Concerts and elsewhere he carried on the 
Brahms propaganda on its vocal side with the same enthusiasm 
and devotion that marked the efforts of Joachim in the sphere 
of instrumental chamber-music, There is a touching anecdote 
given in Miss Florence May's admirable Life of Brahms 
which tells how in 1884, when Stockhausen was trying over 
the song, Mit vierzig Jahren, from the manuscript to the 
composer's accompaniment, “he was so affected during its 
performance that he could not at once proceed to the end.” 
The last meeting of the great composer and (to quote 
Brabms’s own words) “the best musician amongst the 
singers” was at the funeral of their old friend Madame 
Schumann in 1896. This brief record of an artistic friend- 
ship, so rich in its results and so unfaltering in its mutual 
affection, may be closed by the passage in which Miss May 
describes their appearances at Hamburg and Altona in 1861, 
when Stockhausen was at the zenith of his powers :— 

“At the first two concerts the entire series of 
Schubert’s Schéne Miillerin was given; and at the last—who can 
imagine a more enthralling feast of sound than the performance 
of Beethoven’s melting love songs, ‘'T'o the Distant Beloved,’ the 
very thought of which brings tears to the eyes, sung by Stock- 
hausen to the accompaniment of Brahms, followed by our com- 
poser’s lovely second Serenade and this by Schumann’s Dichter- 


liebe? Happy Hamburgers, happy Stockhausen, happy Brahms, 
to have shared such delights together! Will their like ever come 
again ?” 


The mere singer has a precarious claim to remembrance, 
but the name of Etockhausen—the hierophant of Beethoven 
and Bach, of Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms—is indelibly 
inscribed in the golden book of German song. 


C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 
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THE DRAWINGS OF MILLET.* 


L’art ne vit que de passion, et on ne peut pas se passionner pour 
rien. Thissaying by Millet is worthy to be ranked with that of 
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* The Drawings of Jean Francois Millet. Fifty Reproductions, and an Intro- 
ductory Essay by 4s.) 
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Milton which declares that poetry should be “ simple, sensuous 
passionate.” It is the confession of faith of a great artist, pm 
who not only could be impassioned by what he saw, but was 
able to convey his inspiration to others by means of his 
masterly drawing and painting. In the past much specula- 
tion was wasted by critics as to what subjects were suitable 
for artistic treatment. In the eighteenth century there was 
talk of the “grand style,” and every epoch has had its pre- 
judices as to what is fit material for the painter. But 
fortunately for the world, the painter of genius has always 
been unconscious of the writer on aesthetics and has gone hig 
own way. It matters not what the subject of a painting may 
be, there is but one essential thing. This is that the artist must 
be impassioned by his theme. When this happens, and the 
artist has at his command great and subtle powers both of 
seeing and recording, the living work of art appears. The 
theme that Millet treated was one which the painter's art 
had scarcely touched before, yet it was one of the essential 
things,—the endless effort of man to subdue the earth 
not for luxury or pride, but for the sake of bare existence, 
This struggle goes on perpetually, though the complications 
of civilisation tend to push it out of sight; but the most 
ingenious mechanism and the latest scientific discoveries have 
not altered the sentence passed on man in the beginning: 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

Stevenson has a fine passage in Zhe Wrecker upon the 
destiny of man. He says :— 

“Those who dwell in clubs and studios may paint excellent 
pictures or write enchanting novels. There is one thing they 
should not do: they should pass no judgment on man’s destiny, 
for it is a thing with which they are unacquainted. Their own 
life is an excrescence of the moment, doomed in the vicissitude of 
history to pass and disappear. The eternal life of man, spent 
under sun and rain and in rude physical effort, lies upon one side, 
scarce changed since the beginning.” 

Millet drew more than the peasants of Barbizon, for in his 
work we find the type seen through the individual. 

Though so entirely different in the outward circumstances 
of their art, there is great similarity between the spirits of 
Millet and Michelangelo. The Norman peasant, like the great 
Florentine, perpetually searched for what was essential in the 
rendering of form. This discarding of unimportant details 
has the effect in Millet’s work of making the body everywhere 
dominate and control the shapes of the garments with which 
it is clothed. It matters not that the shepherdess wears a 
thick cloak, or the labourer coarse woollen clothes, the 
organised structure of the moving body is felt under every 
covering. In this Millet was true both to the ideal and to 
Nature,—to the ideal because it is the human form that 
remains the same from generation to generation, and to Nature 
because to show the lines of the body through the clothes is to 
emphasise movement, which is life. If we look at a figure 
standing perfectly still, we may be in doubt as to the exact 
position of the joints, as of other important forms of the body. 
Let this same figure move about, and the position of vital 
forms becomes apparent. Hence it is that Millet’s figures 
express movement so truly. The transitory fold of drapery is 
not only seen, but the controlling movement of the body is 
seen too. A striking instance of this is to be found in the 
volume before us in a drawing called * The Sheaf-Binders.” 
(The title, like others in the book, is wrong, for the man is 
not binding a sheaf, but a faggot.) All the great lines and 
planes in the man’s figure are shown; all the clothes do is to 
hide the subordinate forms, and thus are brought into pro- 
minence those parts of the body which do the work for this 
particular movement. The result is totally different from 
the work of either the stupid, unselecting camera, or of the 
dull vision of the artist who sees photographically. 

The drawings reproduced in this book have been done with 
great care and success, the various methods of chalk, charcoal, 
and wash having all been given their special characteristics. 
The only exception is the frontispiece, which is a very unsatis- 
factory colour-rendering of the pastel version of the “ Angelus.” 
Fifty drawings have been chosen, and they appear to have 
come from the Staats-Forbes collection. They are diverse in 
character, and among them are to be found not only studies, 
but many of those drawings which Millet made as independent 
works, and which were the things he was most easily able to 
sell. Among these finished drawings must be noticed one 
of extraordinary beauty and grandeur of a_ shepherdess 
and her flock at the edge of the forest. On the broke 
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sides of a little mound in the front of the picture 
the sheep are grazing, while on the eminence stands the 
beautiful figure of the shepherdess, backed by the im- 
penetrable shadow of the wood. The cloaked figure resting 
its arms on the long staff has the grandeur and mystery of 
an Orpheus returning from the shades. The art by which the 
small figure is made to dominate the composition is con- 
summate. Complete harmony of every part could alone 
achieve such a result. 

Two great influences affected Millet as an artist, Michel- 
angelo and the primitives; and in these drawings we see the 
kinship of the modern painter to “celui qui me hanta toute 
ma vie” as well as to the early Italians. “The Winnower,” 
with its ample form and rhythmic action, recalls the spirit 
of Michelangelo; and many of the drawings of women and 
children with their simple beauty, such as “The Washer- 
women,” “ The Knitting Lesson,” or “The Gleaners,” show 
how the artist had learnt the secret of the primitives, with 
their simplification of form without sacrifice of character. 

We must not forget the landscapes, for Millet was a great 
landscape artist, and with rare economy of means could give 
the essentials of ascene. The “Study of Forest Trees: the 
Edge of the Wood” shows that the simplest scene, if the 
artist sees in an interesting manner, becomes a picture; and in 
the drawing of his own low-roofed home at Barbizon there is 
the tenderness of love. 

The introductory essay to this book, written by M. Léonce 
Bénédite, is a sympathetic study of Millet. To write any- 
thing new about him would be difficult; nevertheless it is 
fitting as a preface to the drawings. A volume of this kind, 
with really good reproductions of characteristic works by a 
master, is of far greater use than any of those little bio- 
graphies—so unexceptionable and so inadequate—which now 
pour from the press. The volume before us is a really 
desirable possession, and not merely another so-called “ art- 


book.” 





LORD ACTON.* 

In 1858 Sir John Acton, as he then was—he was born in 1834, 
and succeeded to the baronetcy three years later—purchased 
a part of the Rambler magazine. The Rambler became in 
process of time the Home and Foreign Review. Of the 
hundred and seventy-eight letters which, with the editor's 
introduction, make up the contents of this volume, a hundred 
and fifty-four concern this publication in its two forms. They 
are addressed, for the most part, to Mr. Richard Simpson, 
who acted as editor from the time at which Sir John Acton 
acquired an interest in it down to its extinction in 1864, 
These letters are followed by others (155-166) which are 
concerned with the Chronicle, a weekly paper which 
appeared for the first time in April, 1867, but survived 
only till February, 1868. In the next year the North 
British Review, which had been founded shortly after the 
Disruption of the Scottish Church, came, so to speak, into 
the market. It was secured to serve as the successor 
of the Home and Foreign Review and the Chronicle, was 
edited by Mr. Wetherell, who had had the conduct of the 
latter, and written by the contributors, a highly distinguished 
company, whom he had gathered round him. Six quarterly 
numbers were published, the last in January, 1871, when the 
failure of the editor’s health, and the action, it may be sup- 
posed, of other influences which had been adverse to its 
predecessors, brought the venture toan end. Letters 167-169 
relate to it. Finally, we have 171-178, which we may describe 
as concerned with the Vatican Council and the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility. The general subject, then, of 
the volume is Liberal Catholicism and its relation to the 
authorities which govern the Roman Church, and there 
is no subject on which a Protestant writer finds it more 
difficult to express himself, He feels that to the Liberal 
Catholic the position is exactly the reverse of that described 
by the aphorism laudari a laudato viro. To receive any 
commendation or sympathy from a heretic is anything but an 
advantage. It may be doubted whether it can even be a 
pleasure. To omit the subject altogether may seem somewhat 
absurd. It is little else but to omit the part of Hamlet. We 
shall be content with making one or two quotations from 
Abbot Gasquet’s preface :— 





* Lord Acton and his Circle, 


George Allen, [l5s, net.] 





SEs ty Get Gaget, GER, Beatie | explaining the allusions admirably ; and it could not have been 


“The Rambler held the view that the Church had nothing to 

lose and much to gain by meeting factsas they were. And acting 
up to this, it did not hesitate to discuss the conduct of the Popes 
of the Renaissance and the character of canonised saints, &c., 
with entire freedom, on the ground that no supreme office nor 
assured sanctity was an a priori proof of impeccability, and that 
it should not shield the one class or the other from legitimate 
criticism.” 
These and similar ideas “came into the Catholic body with 
and through the converts.” These men, who were largely the 
élite of English cultured society, did not find exactly what 
they expected in the Communion which they joined. They 
were vexed at the inaction and the ignorance of their co- 
religionists. They expressed themselves with an indiscreet 
freedom, and they were answered with a violence which not a 
little surprised them as coming from a quarter where all 
seemed so peaceful. ‘“COompared with other classes and 
religious bodies,” says a writer in the Rambler quoted by 
Abbot Gasquet, “Catholics attack one another with a 
virulence, an uncharitableness, a reckless imputation of 
motives, and an ungentlemanly coarseness of language which 
can be paralleled in no other society professing to be guided 
by religious principles and to be restrained by the laws of 
common propriety.” And this was written only two years 
after the reception of Newman ! 


Abbot Gasquet has some words of wisdom on the subject. 
“Unfortunately [the men of the Rambler school] did not 
always realise the importance of subordination in doubtful 
and difficult matters to those in whose hands the ecclesiastical 
government ultimately rested, or the imperative need, for the 
sake of the peace and the welfare of the Church, whose 
interests they had really and only at heart, to avoid topics 
calculated to give offence or to cause misunderstanding.” 
And he goes on, not, it may be, without some feeling of sym- 
pathy: “This in the eyes of many seemed in practice to bring 
with it intellectual stagnation, or, indeed, to render impossible 
the treatment of any subject of real intellectual interest.” 
And certainly when all topics “calculated to give offence or 
to cause misunderstanding” were tabooed, there would be 
little opportunity for movement left. 

One great interest, however, the letters have, quite apart 
from these vexed questions. They reveal a most extraordinary 
store of learning. The earliest were written when Acton was 
but twenty-four, and whatever the subject, he seems to be at 
home in it. Most men at that age know little more than 
what they have learnt at the University. Acton, who had 
that rare mental development which is able to dispense 
with academical training, had early set himself to a 
wide course of historical and literary reading. But he 
was quite free from the limitations of the bookworm. 
His observations on men and things are always shrewd 
and to the point. His interest in politics, both home and 
foreign, was keen. Early in the period covered by the first 
series of letters he entered the House of Commons, being 
returned for Carlow, a seat which he held for six years. 
Some of his observations are notable. He rates Gladstone's 
ability far above that of either Lord John Russell or Lord 
Palmerston (the latter he calls “Palma Vecchio”). 


In 1861 we find Lord Acton expressing a curious opinion 
about the “folly of abolishing tie [East India] Company.” 
Parliament may be incapable of dealing with Indian affairs, 
as he thought, but the Company rule had clearly ceased to 
be possible. On foreign affairs he has more to say than 
on domestic. Napoleon III. was his pet aversion, and he is 
amazed at Newman’s admiration for him. The Pope's temporal 
power—a burning question, it must be remembered, at that 
time—exercises him much. He does not express himself 
always consistently. In one passage he remarks that the 
Pope could not be expected to put up with his Parliament 
refusing supplies ; in another he would have the Powers insist 
on guarantees for Constitutional government if they restored 
the Pope. A Constitution which did not provide for the 
refusing of supplies would not be worth much. Elsewhere 
there is an interesting discussion of the suggestion that the 
Pope's subjects must be “Catholics.” That is still the crux 
of the situation. If a subject ceased to have this qualification, 
he would have to go. 

The editor has done his work of annotating the letters and 
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an easy task. One or two errors we have observed. The 
Austrian Marshal Benedek appears as “ Benedake,” and the 
humourist Albert Smith is named “ Alfred.” 





FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL.* 
Mr. Ersxkrne, afterwards Lord Chancellor of England, was 
fond, according to the authors of the Anti-Jacobin, of remind- 
ing his audiences of the many vicissitudes of his career. “ He 
had been a soldier and a sailor and had a son at Winchester 
School. He had been called by special retainers during the 
summer into many different and distant parts of the country 
—travelling chiefly in post-chaises.” And since his day we are 
unable to name any one who has been both a soldier and a sailor, 
and a member of the Bar as well, except Sir Evelyn Wood. 
Baron Watson fought at Waterloo; Lord Chelmsford smelt 
powder as a Middy on the ‘Cambrian’ frigate ; but we know of 
no other lawyer who, like Cerberus, was “three gentlemen at 
once.” The author of the book before us served in the Naval 
Brigade before Sebastopol as A.D.C. to Captain Peel; he 
gained the Victoria Cross as a Lieutenant of light cavalry 
during the Indian Mutiny ; and he found time some few years 
later to study law and get “called.” He never practised, for 
just about that period the temple of Janus opened its doors, 
and to all intents and purposes they have remained open ever 
since. But the Bar of England has not been unmindful of its 
reflected glory, and when Sir Evelyn returned full of honours 
from Zululand in 1879 he was entertained by that body at a 
memorable banquet in the hall of the Middle Temple. More- 
over, in 1900 he was invited to command the Inns of Court 
Volunteers, in succession to one of the last of the heroes of 
Meeanee. 

Sir Evelyn Wood's career is remarkable in another way. 
He has acquired a great reputation asa soldier and filled some 
of the highest military offices without having ever commanded 
a British army in action, unless the attack on the Inhlobane 
Mountain and the subsequent engagement of Kambula may 
be so reckoned. He has been exceptionally unlucky in this 
respect, for no man has been more systematically or con- 
spicuously in the fighting-line. Mr. Gladstone’s horror of 
bloodguiltiness robbed him of the opportunity of reversing 
Majuba before the retrocession of the Transvaal. In the 
Nile Expedition of 1884-85 he was given the command of the 
line of communications. And in the last Boer War his 
generous consent to serve under Lord Kitchener was declined 
by the latter on the ground that while he would be delighted 
to serve under Sir Evelyn Wood if he were sent out, he felt 
he ought not to have him under his command. The key to 
this delicacy is supplied by the circumstance mentioned in Sir 
Evelyn’s letter to Sir Coleridge Grove, that in 1883, when he 
was raising the Egyptian Army as its first Sirdar, Kitchener 
joined him as a Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers. 

On the paternal side, Wood came of no fighting stock. His 
father was a clergyman; an uncle was that sound equity 
lawyer who sat on the Woolsack as Lord Hatherley, and his 
grandfather was the famous Alderman Matthew Wood, who 
championed the hapless Queen Caroline through good report 
and ill. But his mother’s brother, Captain Michell, was an 
old salt of the French wars, who had received a sword of 
honour for gallantry in a boat attack, and had been com- 
mended in despatches for his conduct at the bombardment of 
Algiers. In July, 1852, he asked for a day's leave to record 
his vote at Totnes election. The Port Admiral said somewhat 
shortly : “I do not like officers asking for leave often. Pray, 
when did you have leave last?” “ Well, Sir, Lord Collingwood 
gave me six weeks’ leave in 1806.” 

It was under Michell on H.M.S. ‘Queen,’ one hundred and 
sixteen guns, that Evelyn Wood began his naval service. A 
piece of gross injustice at Marlborough, as yet unreformed by 
Cotton, had made school life intolerable; but there was no 
coddling in the Navy, and Michell, who had the reputation of 
being strict and autocratic with relatives, kept his young 
nephew's nose to the grindstone. When, however, he was 
selecting the ‘Queen’s’ quota for the Naval Brigade in the 
Crimea he contrived that Wood, young though he was, should 
be chosen. “As I could not go myself,” he wrote, “I was 
determined that our family should be represented.” Sir 
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Evelyn has told in The Crimea in 1854 and 1904 hig experi. 
ence with the big guns and their commander in the trenches, 
He was recommended for the Victoria Cross for his gallantry 
in saving a powder magazine from an explosion, but he was 
badly wounded in the unsuccessful assault on the Redan, and 
on his recovery he found the Naval Brigade dispersed to its 
ships, and all opportunity for further distinction departed 
There was great talk in England, whither he had been 
invalided, of a winter land campaign, and thanks to a letter 
of Lord Raglan’s written a day or two before the latter's 
death, he obtained a commission without purchase in the 
13th Light Dragoons, a transfer of allegiance which proved 
fatal to his claim on the Cross. 

That honour, however, was only deferred. In the autumn 
of 1857 he got out to India with the 17th Lancers, to find that 
the back of the Mutiny was broken. But in May of the 
following year Tantia Topi’s swoop on Gwalior rekindled the 
flames of insurrection in Southern India. During Sir Hugh 
Rose's second campaign Wood volunteered to serve with the 
native cavalry, who were suffering from paucity of officers, 
and in the action at Sindwaha he charged a body of Sepoys in 
company with his orderly and a single trooper :— 

“T had started my horse at the same moment, and reached the 

five men standing at the corner of the group. They came to the 
motions of ‘Ready—Present’ in the methodical manner in which 
our soldiers were trained, and as I lunged at the nearest man the 
five fired. I ducked my head to the horse’s crest,and the bullets 
passing over me wounded two horses of the half troop, still a 
hundred yards off. The Wilyati, throwing down his empty gun, 
drew a long two-handed sword, which he carried on his back, and 
I noticed while I was fighting with two of the Sepoys who were 
trying to bayonet me that the leader had to shift his left hand’ 
down and hold the blade in order to draw it out of the scabbard. 
‘Your body will be food for the dogs!’ he cried; to which I 
replied ‘Cease talking, come on!’ and drawing away from the 
group, as he ran at me, with sword uplifted over his head, waited 
for him with the point of my sword low. The Wilyati cutting too 
soon missed my leg, and overbalancing fell on his. I backed my 
horse, and got the point of my sword within a couple of inches of 
his back when two of the Sepoys, running out of the group, 
thrusted at me with their bayonets, and I was obliged to bring 
the point of my sword back to keep them off.” 
The rest of the passage is too long to quote; but the Field. 
Marshal was always a “tall man of his hands.” A similar 
exploit in the Sirong Jungles brought him the coveted 
decoration “ For Valour.” Nor was he less keen after tiger 
and big game, and above all, after the fox. When home from 
Sebastopol in 1855, he got into trouble at his first meet 
through the bolting of a powerful horse which his wounded 
arm prevented him from controlling :— 

“When I rejoined, the Master was on foot, with the Hunt 
servants examining casualties, and he reproved me in strong 
language. Major Arthur Tremayne riding up, pointed to my 
arm, saying ‘the boy has been severely wounded in the Crimea.’ 
Mr. Farquharson dropped the limp hound he was examining, and 
coming forward uncovered, with a deep bow, said, ‘As many times, 
Sir, as ever you like.’” 

Wood quitted India—as it proved, for ever—in 1861, having 
commanded in succession Beatson’s Horse and the Central 
India Horse. With a brevet majority from the 17th Lancers, 
he now obtained by purchase a captaincy in the 73rd Foot; 
but the ensuing years were spent mainly in the Staff College 
at Camberley and on Staff duty at Aldershot and elsewhere. 
In October, 1871, he became Acting-Major in the 90th Foot; 
and was sent in company with some dozen other officers to 
place the tattered colours of the regiment in Perth Cathedral. 
During the preliminary visit he had been piqued as to the 
identity of a distinguished-looking old man, “apparently of 
no importance,” and had learnt that he was “only an old 
Peninsular soldier ” who had fought at Albuera. At the sub- 
sequent luncheon in the Council Chamber Major Wood was 
called upon to return thanks. His response was to give in 
Napier’s words the story of the six thousand unconquerable 
British infantry whose remnant “stood triumphant on the 
fatal hill,” and “ to call on Lieutenant ——, of the Fusiliers, to 
answer for the Army” :— 

“He was at the end of the Council Chamber, having taken, 
literally and metaphorically, a back seat, and rising slowly and 
with difficulty, for he was more than eighty years of age, he 
doddered over to the table, and leaning heavily upon it, said 
simply, ‘ Let me greit.’” 

He had lived in the city of Perth since 1814, and no one had 
ever asked him anything about the Peninsula; no one had 
ever spoken to him about the battle of Albuera! 

These years brought Evelyn Wood in contact with the 
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soldier whose starwas then most conspicuously in the ascendant- 
For a capable officer to make the acquaintance of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in those days was the surest avenue to success, or, at 
any rate, toa trial in those fields where glory was to be won; 
it was like attracting Bonaparte’s attention at Lodi or at 
Arcola, In September, 1873, Wood sailed with his new-found 
patron as & special-service officer for Cape Coast Castle. Here 
he was entrusted with the raising of a black regiment, and he 
took a distinguished part in the advance on Koomassie, 
receiving a wound at the battle of Amoaful. 

At the beginning of 1878 fortune sent the 9¢th to South 
Africa with Wood as senior Major, and he took a prominent 
part in the confused and not very glorious fighting of the 
Gaika Rebellion, being given an independent column of 
Imperial and Colonial troops. The closing months of the 
year found Natal and Cetewayo drifting into war, and both in 
command of native levies at the Inhlobane Mountain; and as 
a subordinate on the stricken field of Ulundi Wood covered 
himself with glory. “ You and Buller,” wrote Sir Garnet, “ have 
been the bright spots in this miserable war.” The following 
winter Sir Evelyn, as he had now become, was on a visit to 
Hughenden, and Lord Beaconsfield put him through a 
searching criticism as to Sir Bartle Frere’s procedure with 
the Zulu nation :— 

“+ Will you please tell me,’ he asked, ‘ whether, in your opinion, 
the war could have been postponed for six months?’ ‘No, sir,’ 
‘For three months?’ ‘I think possibly.’ ‘ For one month ?? 
‘Certainly.’ ‘Well, even a fortnight would have made all the 
difference to me, for at that time we were negotiating at San 
Stefano, and the fact of our having to send out more troops 
stiffened the Russian terms You are young,’ he went 
on to say. ‘Some day you may be abroad, and let me urge you to 
carry out not only the letter of the Cabinet’s orders, but also the 
spirit of its instructions.’ Two years later, after Majuba, I had 
to ponder often on this admonition.” 

“ After Majuba” was the great disappointment of Wood's 
life. He was harassed by ambiguous telegrams from home; 
he was convinced that the Nek could be taken, that such 
a victory would have been a gain to all, English, Dutch, 
Kaffirs, and to humanity generally, “and that it would have 
been cheaply purchased, even bad you lost your generals and 
a large number of troops.” After the lessons of the second 
Boer War, it is not unpardonable to doubt whether victory | 
was quite so certain, “humanly speaking,” as Sir Evelyn 
premised. 

His later services in Egypt and the Soudan are too well known | 
to require enumeration. Nor have we space to follow him in | 
the various high commands which he has filled. The present 
book is an epitome of fifty years of the British Army, of the , 
transformation from the Alma to Paardeberg, of the growth | 
of the “new model” officer. The dramatis personae begin with 
the contemporaries of Charles O'Malley, and end with the , 
keen young special-service Captains of to-day. Much pleasant 
anecdote and stirring adventure, much generous appreciation | 
of the living and the dead, much that is valuable both for the 
soldier and the historian, is embodied in this unadorned but 
vivacious narrative, 


ST. STEPHEN'S IN THE “FIFTIES.”* 
Tue republication of this collection of brilliant papers 
should be welcomed by all sorts and conditions of men. 
The “Lobby Correspondent” of to-day will gaze with envious 
eye upon an epoch when the exigencies of time and taste 
permitted such descriptive articles, exhaustive, critical, and | 
polychromatic; an age which knew the last of the Parliz- 
mentary giants, and witnessed the close of a reign of manners | 
which—whatever may be said against it—provided admirable 
material for the newsman. The student of the personnel of 
Parliament will value the reappearance of Mr. Whitty’s con- 
tributions to the Leader newspaper, written by one whose 
power of analysis was only equalled by his gift of expression. 
He will not fail to note in his book of unpaid debts his 
obligations to the impartial limner whose art depicts with a 
freshness of colour and exuberance of detail the political 
scenes of tragedy, comedy, and farce, the abilities and short- 
Comings and idiosyncrasies of chief actors and subordinates in 
the Parliamentary troupe, as presented on the stage at St. 
Stephen’s in the “fifties.” And Members of the present 
Parliament may study this volume with admiration and 
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advantage. The period with which it deals bas much in 
common with the situation to-day, if we choose to institute a 
comparison between the personal problems underlying the two 
political situations. They will observe, moreover, that during 
a space of years responsible for many social and other im- 
provements known as reforms, the institution which has 
altered least of all—in character and routine—is the House of 
Commons itself. Test it as you will—by the invaluable hints 
to new M.P.’s at the beginning of the book; by the different 
atmospheres prevailing between the Parliamentary Recesses in 
the course of a Session; by the attitude adopted by the House 
toward its Members, according to their classified deserts; by 
the mercurial changes of temperament in the Chamber, due 
to no reasonable cause, but alternating between the extremes 
of passion and frivolity; by the bitter cry for a Session that 
does not mean every summer spent in London ; by the plague- 
stricken appearance of the House when the “condition of 
India” is under discussion—you will find conditions obtaining 
in 1906 precisely similar to those reviewed by Mr. Whitty in 
1852. 

And since “ good wine needs no bush,” we cannot conceive 
why so notable a vintage as this should be obscured by the 
umbrageous verbosity of Mr. McCarthy's preface. With great 
submission, we consider it a work of supererogation from 
beginning to end, for it attempts to elucidate nothing but the 
already obvious, and cumbers the ground with a deal of 
personal opinion upon topics sublimely irrelevant to the 
matter in hand, coupling the topics of the “ fifties ” and those 
of to-day with no nexus more important than “I should like 
to know what our author would have thought of .... ” 


| then proceeding to discuss the presence of ladies on the 


Terrace, women’s suffrage, Labour Members, and what not. 
Surely here Mr. McCarthy has missed a great opportunity, 
which few men but he could have seized, of comparing the 
men and manners of contemporary European Parliaments 
with the situation under review; of discussing the subsequent 
improvement and liberty and political value of newspaper 
reporting and descriptive articles of life and labour at West- 
minster; of applying the obiter dicta which decorate every 
page of the book he introduces to the successive Parliaments 
whose energies he has shared and chronicled during the past 
half-century of a brilliant literary career. 

But, leaving the preface, we come to the book itself, and 
here in truth the difficulties of the reviewer begin: what 
to quote, what to omit. Let us premise that with the 
political problems of the period we need not deal. The 
advantages, the intrigues, the follies of the famous Coalition 
Government, the conversions and apostasies of 1852 pivoting 
round the reorganisation of our fiscal system,—these are all 
suggestive enough, but they do not contain the essence which 
gives this “ Retrospect” its character and its charm. We 


| pass, therefore, immediately to the picture of Parliament, 
| drawn from a point of vantage by an unerring hand which can 


give us caricature like Gillray or portraiture like Velasquez, 
with a sincerity and wit that leave nothing to be desired. In 
this picture three portraits stand out, the more interest- 
ing since none of the originals had then reached the zenith of 
their fame: Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright. Of the first two 
let us reproduce the author’s sketches, as each rises to speak 
from his place at the table :— 


“Mr. Disraeli is up You see the orator, there at the 
top. His body is half thrown across the table, one hand resting 


| behind him, flirting with a laced cambric, the other white hand 


tapping gently a red box. And he is making a great speech ? 
He is talking to Lord John he is quite colloquial and 
his tone is friendly and familiar—especially when he comes to a 
bitter innuendo, when he turns his head to the country gentle- 
men that they may hear it, and laugh. He is getting near 
the end of his speech, and is now recapitulating and fasten- 


| ing all the points together, as is his wont: and this is his 


argumentative style. He approaches the peroration—his forte: 
and here he raises his head, he throws back his collar, he puts by 
his cambric; he turns from Lord John and faces the House. He 
speaks slower ; he ceases his affected stammer ; he is more serious 
and more solemn, but still quiet and unpretending. What he is 
now saying is the manifesto of a party, and nota syllable is lost. 
He is nearing a meaning and his articulation is elaborate; and 
there is a dead silence. But he is still unexcited; dexterously 
and quietly he eludes the meaning—soars above it, in one or two 
involuted closing sentences, delivered with a louder voice and 
with more vehement gestures: and, having got the cheer at tho 
right spot, this great orator sinks into his seat . . and 
turns to ask Lord Henry Lennox whether Grisi was in good voice 


that night!” 
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What would not such a portrait fetch to-day at Christie’s, 
and with the following for its pendant? (for, as the author 
says, “these two men should be always vis-d-vis—the eternal 
Pitt and Fox of the time—for Mr. Disraeli is unrivalled as 
the jesting, watchful, guerilla leader of an Opposition; and 
Mr. Gladstone is the beau-idéal of a spokesman of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers”) :— 

“Tt was a Budget last night; about a page of a morning paper 
spoken in two hours. And he hardly referred to a note, never 
paused a moment, broke through cheers, dashed over interpellations 
—logic, figures, illustrations, extracts,—all pell mell, with a whirl 
and fury that took the breath away...... And he did it all 
with the utmost ease and got to the end without turning a hair. 
ee ctees Mr. Gladstone took it all quietly, and did it quietly, and 
left the House and went home quietly—probably mentioning to 
Mrs. Gladstone, as a reason for being rather tired, that he had 
been saying a ‘few words’ that evening.” 


And here is Macaulay, at the end of his House of Commons 
career, to add to an incomparable collection of portraits of 
statesmen “on their legs ” :— 

“What can be the matter? Doors open, members rush out: 

members are tearing past you from all points, in one direction— 
towards the House. ‘Then wigs and gowns appear: they tell you 
with happy faces, their committees have adjourned; and then 
come a third class, the gentlemen of the press, hilarious. Why, 
what’s the matter? Matter! Macaulay is up. You join the 
runners in a moment...... it was an announcement one 
hadn’t heard for years; and the passing of the word ‘ Macaulay’s 
up’ emptied committee rooms now as before it emptied clubs. 
The old voice, the old manners and the old style—glorious 
speaking. Well prepared, carefully elaborated, confessedly 
essayish ; but spoken with perfect art and consummate manage- 
ment ...... the grand conversation of a man of the world 
confiding his learning and his recollections and his logic to a 
party of gentlemen, and just raising his voice enough to be heard 
through the room. As the House filled he got prouder and more 
oratorical; and then he poured out his speech with rapidity, 
increasing after every sentence, till it became a torrent of the 
richest words, carrying his hearers with him into enthusiasm and 
yet not leaving them time to cheer...... The great orator 
was trembling when he sat down: the excitement of a triumph 
overcame him, and he had scarcely the self-possession to acknow- 
ledge the eager praises which were offered by the Ministers and 
others in his neighbourhood.” 
Of Mr. Bright’s oratory we have unfortunately no such 
elaborate description. Indeed, during this perplexing Session 
he was only just beginning to make his mark in Parliament 
as an orator. His force was that of character; his speaking 
conformed (at that date) too little to the exacting standard 
of the House of Commons. Brilliant flashes illumine the 
methods of other great men of the time. “ Fancy a spirited 
despatch being calmly read to the Queen, and you gain an 
exact idea of Lord Palmerston’s speaking.” Then “ Lord 
John Russell is always for preserving his country—in ice. 
The frigid voice, the didactic tone, the reserved gesture— 
consisting of catlike and cautiously placing his hand on 
the table and slowly withdrawing it—are very repulsive 
to a stranger who cannot understand how that cold 
nature got a leadership.” But here we feel bound to 
notice in a word a failing (of which the author is 
obviously conscious) to appreciate the undoubted qualities of 
Lord John, quaintly described in a phrase of daring parody as 
“the volunteer pilot to weather the calm”; it may have been 
the métier of Mr. Whitty’s organ at that time to do less than 
justice to the great little man. Mr. Cobden is well described : 
he “talks out his beliefs in the sharp, clear, crisp sentences 
that delight a public meeting; and in talking of these he 
trusts to accident for a following—for the response which he 
does not expect in the House itself.” And so we pass to the 
minor characters and scenes, mainly drawn from a Ministry 
of mediocrities, noting as we pass the pregnant remark, “A 
great master is known by his pupils in a great degree, and it 
is Sir Robert Peel’s condemnation that he left us no public 
men to lead.” We see Mr. Cardwell, who “has got on in the 
world by being dull”; and Lord Aberdeen, “ heavy, low- 
voiced, slow, conversational, whose mediocrity with sixty-eight 
years is sublimity, and suggests no rivalry to rising young 
fellows of fifty and sixty like Graham, Palmerston, and 
Russell.” Then, past the noble army of Garters and other 
celebrities on the Ministerial Benches in the Lords (irre- 
verently described by Mr. Drummond as a draper’s counter 
over which ribbons were sold in exchange for conscience), to 
recall a mot, a type, and a “scene in the House,” for our 
catalogue of characters becomes unconscionably long. 

We apologise to the shades of those who said so many 








good things in the “ fifties,” and choose from the wit of Mr. 
Phinn to illustrate the esprit du jour. To Lord Palmerston, 
who objected that “public flogging would brutalise the 
offender still more,” the Member for Bath retorted: « Then, 
let it be private!” And he further argued, in later eon. 
versation, that “‘ when a rich man has a row with his spouse he 
can seek refuge in his club; but the poor man has no club and 
accordingly takes to the cudgel.” Then, as ever, there were 
favourites who could do no wrong, and outsiders who could do 
no right. To the former class belonged the aforesaid My, 
Drummond, and to the latter a certain Mr. Duffy. The first. 
named admitted the corruption of the House of Commons 

. . . ’ 
but his successor in debate rebuked it. Then arose one of the 
scenes so rare in the British Parliament :— 

“ Cat-calls were introduced for the first time on Thursday since 

1832; fists were shaken at faces for the first time in Commons’ 
history ; and at one moment J. Ball and V. Scully, who rose at 
the same time to be cloud compellers of the tempest, werg 
struggling for the precedence—the lighter weight going down 
ignominiously in a hideous screech of universal laughter. The 
dined, who had got into the middle of the crowded hubbub, were 
obliged to skulk to back benches and into the galleries ; and they 
set to, one after another, imprompting a Donnybrook.” 
And so the scene continued until sober counsels prevailed and 
the discussion was adjourned. Moral lectures were delivered 
by the leaders to the House in general and to the delinquent 
in particular. But sad to relate, that Hibernian martyr stuck 
to his point; on the morrow he reiterated his charges and 
offered to particularise if necessary. 

Finally, we would draw attention to the sagest chapters in 
this most sagacious volume, the “ Hints to New M.P.’s,” and 
our last quotation embodies the features of a personality well 
known in every deliberative Assembly in the world :— 

“ His memory was wax to receive and marble to retain, His 

honesty was beyond all question. This man devoted himself to 
the House of Commons, sacrificing to it splendid professional 
prospects; and bold in that sacrifice, in the consciousness of 
ability, he concluded that he was entitled to be a personage, 
Accordingly he attacked every subject. He was in every debate, 
on every committee. He moved for any returns. He introduced 
any grievance. Figaro-here, Figaro there! He speedily advanced 
into boredom. Put down, counted out, he retaliated; he lectured 
the House, he expostulated, he abused, he reviled. No men are 
ever misunderstood in the House of Commons. They said he was 
clever ; and if they had had time they would have taken pleasure 
in his speaking. But they had no time; they did not require 
instruction or enlightenment from a man who stood aloof from 
parties; and speaking, therefore, only for himself spoke for one 
no other M.P. cared one curse about.” 
To preserve the budding Cicero from such a fate, to teach 
him the royal road to success in Parliament, is clearly the 
main object of Mr. Whitty’s ambition. Only those who know 
the inner life of English politics can appreciate the depth of 
sense and truth in these first four chapters. We close with 
a few phrases taken at haphazard from this grand recipe for 
Parliamentary success :— 

“There should be a medical examination and a medical 
certificate for all new men facing the House of Commons.” 

“Those who give themselves up to the House entirely induce 
the House to give itself up to them.” 

“The House of Commons will not be spoken at; it will be 
talked to.” 

“Select your leader, appoint your whipper-in, cultivate taci- 
turnity, and cease to have a will.” 

It matters not who reads this volume, with its story of rises 
and falls in great reputations, of disappointments soothed, of 
foiled intrigues, of dogged endurance and loyalty repaid,—the 
oldest “ Parliamentary hand” and the last successful candi- 
date at a by-election can learn much to his edification and 
amusement by studying the conditions at “St. Stephen's in 
the fifties.” 





NOVELS. 


SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS.* 
A WRITER in one of our most widely circulated daily papers 
was recently engaged in discussing the problem,—Why are 
Irish novels unpopular ? The conclusions arrived at were as 
unconvincing as the discussion was otiose, and it was 
characteristic of the splendid ignorance of the literary para- 
graphist that from beginning to end of his article no mention 
was made of the authors of Some Experiences of an Irish R.M, 





* Some Irish Yesterdays. By E. @. Somerville and Martin Ross, London! 
Longmans and Co, [66.] 
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<item 
which, though it may not have rivalled the circulation of Mr. 


Hall Caine’s masterpieces, has yet met with wide approval 
from Saxon readers. The popularity of the R.M., however, 
may be regarded as the exception that proves the rule, since 
it has been achieved in spite of serious drawbacks,—notably the 
absolutely faithful reproduction of the Irish dialect (with 
as its necessary corollary an entire abstinence from the Trans- 
pontine lingo and Donnybook characterisation adopted by most 
English bumourists), and a standard of literary workmanship 
immensely higher than that found in “popular” novelists, 
The intrepid humour of Miss Somerville and Miss Martin has 
been freely recognised ; but the signal merits of their style 
have, so far as we are aware, been quite overlooked. They 
never fumble, or indulge in surplusage or unnecessary 
epithets, but combine economy of words with a concentrated 
picturesqueness which can only be the result of elbow-grease, 
as recommended by Stevenson. These are qualities which one 
does not look for in popular novelists; but they are to be 
found on every page of Some Irish Yesterdays, where, without 
any attempt to supply ready-made solutions of its problems, 
the authors are content to illustrate the tragi-comedy of Irish 
life in a mood now of sympathetic detachment, now of active 
participation. 

Strictly speaking, this volume belongs only in part to the 
domain of fiction, but it contains one short story, already 
published independently as a picture-book, which justifies its 
being treated in this column,—“‘ A Patrick’s Day Hunt,” 
which forms a worthy pendant to the Lishane races chapter 
in the R.M. It would be impossible to give a better example 
of the bravura style in the handlirg of dialect. For the rest, 
the book is made up of studies and sketches, some in the 
form of reminiscences, others in that of essays, which mingle 
entertainment and instruetion in the happiest way. The 
record of a fortnight spent in the Isles of Aran gives a 
most illuminating account of that “outpost of Ireland,” and 
excels alike in description and criticism. The primitive mode 
of life of the islanders is illustrated by many anecdotes, 
amongst which we may note the visit of a man with an offer 
of mutton :— 


“ He produced a sort of subscription list, and invited us to put 
down our names for any piece we might prefer of an animal which 
was at the moment nibbling the dainty grass among the boulders. 
We subscribed, with a shudder which was, as it proved, 
superfluous. The subscription list did not fill, and two days 
afterwards we were told that the matter had fallen through, and 
if we wanted ‘ buttcher’s mate’ we must telegraph to Galway. I 
have heard, in another part of Ireland, described slightingly as 
‘a wild westhern place in Cork,’ of a somewhat similar, but more 
elaborate process. ‘ When they goes to kill a cow there, they dhrive 
her out through the sthreet, and a man in front of her ringing 
a bell, andanother man with her, and he having a bit o’ chalk 
(and it should be a black cow). Every one then can tell what bit 
of her they want, and the man dhraws it out on her with the 
chalk. But it should be a black cow.’ I think it was a relative 
of this butcher who, when remonstrated with about his meat, on 
the ground that it had not been properly killed, replied unanswer- 
ably, ‘I declare to ye, the one that had the killing of that cow was 
the Lord Almighty.’ ” 

It is in the same chapter that we encounter this striking com- 
ment on the experience of hearing Chopin in the wilds of 
Aran :— 

“Near Kilmurvey the Resident Magistrate’s house shows a 

trim roof among young larch and spruce, a miracle of modernity 
and right angles after the strewn monstrosities of the ridge 
above; as we were passing near it, a piano gave forth a Nocturne 
of Chopin’s to the solitude, a patrician lament, a skilled passion, 
in 4 land where ear and voice have preserved the single threads 
of melody, and harmony is as yet unwoven.” 
“Picnics” and “ Boon Companions” discuss the delights and 
discomforts of al fresco meals and the careers of family pets 
with a wealth of convincing circumstantial details, while of 
the remaining papers we would specially single out the admir- 
able chapter entitled “Children of the Captivity,” which will 
give English humourists food for thought, and, let us hope, 
may lead them to mend their ways. After observing that the 
moment of special bitterness for the exiles of Erin is when the 
English become fired with the notion of singing Irish songs 
for themselves, the authors continue :— 

“Perhaps it comes about from English love of a theory, 
especially an hereditary theory, that has been handed down to 
them, well-thumbed by preceding generations. They have estab- 
lished a theory for the Irish, and particularly and confidently for 
Trish humour, and from owning the theory there is but a step 

to becoming proprietors also of the humour. Myself, when 
young, was nourished upon a work named ‘Near Home,’ and in 


the edition current at the time, I remember that the Irish were 
indulgently described as ‘a merry people, and fond of pigs.’ The 
hereditary theory could hardly have been better summarised. 
The average Englishman owns an Irish story or two, and is 
genially certain of his ability to tell it, with all necessary em- 
bellishment of accent and expression. As often as possible he 
tells it to an Irishman. Elusive as running water is the brogue 
of the Irish peasant; hardly attained even by those who have 
known its tune from childhood. They, at least, know how it 
ought to be, and with this knowledge in their hearts, they have 
to sit in dreary submission while the stage Irishman convyulses 
the English audience; they must smile, however galvanically, 
when friends, otherwise irreproachable, regale them with the 
Irish story in all its stale exuberance of Pat and the Pig, or 
expound for their benefit that epitome of vieur jeu, the Saxon 
conception of an Irish Bull. ..... As in converse, so, and with 
deeper disaster, is it in literature. There is scarcely a week in 
the life of the English comic papers that is guiltless of some 
heavy-handed caricature of Irish humour, daubed with false 
idiom and preposterous spelling, secure in its consciousness of 
being conventional. It is better to accuse a man of having 
broken a commandment than to tell him that his sense of 
humour appears to you defective, so, leaving that branch of the 
subject open, I will only mention that there are alive many excel- 
lent people who will never, on this side of the grave, be convinced 


| that the Irish peasant does not say ‘indade’ for ‘indeed,’ ‘ belave’ 


for ‘ believe,’ or ‘swape’ for sweep.’ Inborn and ingrained know- 
ledge of such points is essential; if, among many anomalies, a 
rule can be found, it seems to be that in an Irish brogue the 
diphthong ‘ea’ changes to ‘a,’ as in ‘say’ for ‘sea,’ while the 
double e remains untampered with ; thus you might hear a person 
say ‘I was very wake last week.’ Writers of fiction have done 
much that is painful in dealing with Irish people. Thackeray’s 
Captain Costigan spoke like a stage edition of a Dublin car-driver, 
which is not what one would expect in a gentleman who, according 
to his own account, ‘bore his Majesty’s Commission in the 
foighting Hundtherd and Third,’ and his introduction of Arthur 
Pendennis as ‘a person of refoined moind, emiable manners, and 
a sinsare lover of poethry’ is not convincing or even very 
amusing. It is strange that the error of making Irish ladies 
and gentlemen talk like their servants should to this hour have 
a fascination for novelists. It is not so very long since that, 
in a magazine, I read of a high-born Irish Captain of Hussars, 
who, in a moment of emotion, exclaimed: ‘ Howly Mither av 
Hiven !’” 

Mr. Kipling’s shortcomings in this respect are pointed out, 
but in no spirit of depreciation of “one of the most 
enthralling of living story-tellers.” He is only chosen as 
an illustration because of the conspicuousness of his figure 
in literature, as “he can afford to occupy the position of 
target, indifferent alike to miss and hit.” As the writers very 
rightly observe, pronunciation and spelling are after all small 
things in the presentment of any dialect :— 


“The vitalising power is in the rhythm of the sentence, the 
turn of phrase, the knowledge of idiom, and of, beyond all, the 
attitude of mind...... The shortcoming is, of course, trivial to 
those who do not suffer because of it, but want of perception of 
word and phrase and turn of thought means more than mere 
artistic failure, it means want of knowledge of the wayward and 
shrewd and sensitive minds that are at the back of the dialect. The 
very wind that blows softly over brown acres of bog carries 
perfumes and sounds that England does not know: the women 
digging the potato-land are talking of things that England does 
not understand. The question that remains is whether England 
will ever understand.” 





Sophy of Kravonia. By Anthony Hope. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 6s.)—Whether the public will think “ Kravonia” as 
interesting a kingdom as “ Ruritania” is doubtful, but it is 
quite certain that readers of “The Prisoner of Zenda” will 
thoroughly enjoy Mr. Hope’s new romance, Sophy of Kravonia, 
It is difficult to understand what was Mr. Hope’s exact reason for 
making his heroine start life as a scullery-maid. His methods 
are too delicate for it to be possible to accuse him of wishing to 
accentuate the vulgar contrast between the scullery sink and the 
throne of Kravonia. But there is otherwise no particular point 
in the hapless little orphan Sophy, after having been adopted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow and allowed the run of the drawing-room, 
being relegated to the most laborious place in the household. 
Indeed, the whole of the beginning of the book—Sophy’s 
education, and her subsequent engagement as a kind of com- 
panion by Lady Meg Duddington in the hope that she may 
develop into a medium—is rather clumsy and tedious, and it is not 
till Lady Meg turns her protégée off and Sophy reaches Kravonia 
that Mr. Hope gets into his stride and the story really 
marches. Romantic melodrama is a speciality of Mr. Hope’s,— 
that is, on one side of his talent. He has other and subtler 
methods, but the novel-reading public certainly likes him best 
when he is mixing a stimulating dish composed of politics, 
romance, and passion, the whole seasoned with a sauce con- 


taining a slight sub-flavour of snobbishness. In this particular 








line Mr. Hope is inimitable, and his present book, if Parts I. and 
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II. are omitted, is an excellent example of his most popular 
vein. Sophy herself is not so human a figure as Princess Flavia ; 
but, on the other hand, the Prince—Monseigneur, as Sophy calls 
him—is more of a man than some of Mr. Hope’s heroes, The 
book ends, as Mr. Hope’s dramas of this sort are wont to end, 
with the death of the principal claimant to the throne (for it 
is absolutely essential in this kind of story that no one less 
than a King shall be the hero). Sophy, who has married her 
Monseigneur on his deathbed when he had just ascended the 
throne of Kravonia, leaves her kingdom. when the Great Powers 
of Europe say that they cannot allow so turbulent a little place 
to remain independent any longer. The reader will be sorry 
that it was necessary to kill Monseigneur; but it is safe to say 
that he will not feel any very great interest in the subsequent 
history of Sophy; That history is foreshadowed in the last 
paragraph, and it is to be hoped that the author will be content 
to leave it at that. 

The Dumpling. By Coulson Kernahan. (Casselland Co. 6s.)— 
The Dumpling is an excellent melodrama. It cannot be said to 
be anything more serious, for the Socialistic preaching in it is the 
work of a madman. Mr. Coulson Kernahan, however, would have 
been better advised, as a question of taste, if he‘had refrained from 
causing the King to appear as one of his dramatis personae. Even 
if he could not resist the temptation of introducing his Majesty, it 
would have been exceedingly easy to refrain from giving verbatim 
accounts of a Royal conversation, and the end of the book 
would not have suffered. The reader of the story is hurled 
from adventure to adventure in a breathless manner, but it must 
be confessed that the interest is well kept up and does not flag. 
The book is quite incredible and unconvincing; but that does not 
really matter in a novel of this kind, which has no claim to be 
treated as of serious interest, and is merely a six-shilling 
“ shocker.” 








CURRENT LITERATORE, 
maison 
THE QUARTERLIES. 

The place of honour in the new Edinburgh Review is given to a 
very able paper on “ Socialism in the House of Commons,” one of 
the best statements we have read of the true relation of Socialist 
propaganda to English politics. The writer points out that the 
Labour Party, though it has been much courted and flattered, 
must be “looked upon not as a portent but as an accident.” The 
introduction of a system of second ballot would make it im- 
possihb'e to repeat the maneuvres of the last Election. He 
further points out that the Labour Party has no special character- 
istic which differentiates it from ,the older political parties, 
and that it can never be homogeneons, since “the interests of 
different groups of manual workers are fundamentally at 
variance.” But in the party so far as it is definitely Socialist 
there is a real raison d’étre, and this aspect the writer proceeds 
to examine. He analyses the three Socialist expedients of 
the present Government—the feeding of  school-children, 
old-age pensions, and State employment—and with masterly 
clearness shows the fallacies at the heart of them. Unfortunately, 
“ quack remedies for diseases of the body politic are not harm- 
less,” and such measures are pernicious as well as ineffective. 
The paper concludes with an appeal to Trade-Unionists to realise 
that State Socialism is their mortal foe. “The trade-union 
organisation depends for success on the willingness of its 
members to make sacrifices for a common cause...... But if 
men are to be taught that the State will provide for them in 
every emergency, why should they trouble to join trade-unions?” 
— The article, “ Irish Wants and Irish Wishes,” is a restatement 
of the Unionist creed, and a plea for organic social and econoniic 
reform in Ireland instead of a barren Constitutional tinkerine. 

The rest of the contents of the number are literary and 
historical. A charming paper on “ Border Ballads” defends the 
interpolations of Scott and Hogg as legitimate according to the 
ballad tradition. The article on “ Literary Criticism: Esthetic and 
Psychological ” analyses the critical methods of Scherer, Bourget, 
Brandes, and finds the cardinal fault of the new 
Amony other 


and George 
method to be a lack of sympathy and humanity. 
papers in an excellent number we would mention an interesting 
study of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, and an elaborate article on “ The 
German Stage of To-day.” 

The Quarterly Review, like the Edinburgh, 
Socialism and to Ireland, and reaches the same conclusions. 
first is a very acute criticism of municipal trading, as shown in 
certain industrial experiments, which the author describes as a 
kind of “ collectivist faith-healing.” It is pointed out that such 

meaning, except as part of a 


articles to 
The 


devotes 


have no great 


collectivist programme, involving a complete economic revolution. 


experiments 





On this we should say, in the words of Henry Sidgwick, quoted 
elsewhere in the number, that we are patriotic enough to wish 
that some other nation would try it first——The article on « The 
Naval Situation” contains a useful survey of recent Continental 
naval policy, and a plea for the maintenance at all costs of the 
two-Power standard. The basis of calculation has shifted from 
France and Russia to France and Germany; but: the principle 
remains the same, and no friendly relations with either country 
alter it. “If Russia rises triumphant from the ashes of her Far. 
Eastern enterprises as a great military and naval Power with fresh 
dreams of Empire, then, wnless in the interval we come to terms 
with Russia, either the Dual Alliance—in which Frenchmen haye 
invested their surplus wealth for years past—must go, or the con.')) 
relations between Great Britain and France will give place toa less 
friendly attitude.” Mr. Arthur Symons in a brilliant study of 
Ibsen well sums up the limitations of the Norwegian writer's atti- 
tude towards his art. “ Given the character and the situation, what 
Ibsen asks at the moment of crisis is: What would this man be 
most likely to say? not, what would be the finest, the most 
deeply revealing thing that he could say? In that difference 
lies all the difference between prose and poetry.”——An excellent 
paper on “The Cheap Cottage” surveys the recent experiments in 
the matter made by the Cheap Cottages Exhibition and by private 
landlords. The result of the movement has been that building 
by-laws are in process of reform, and many landowners have 
admitted a duty which is justified by common-sense and their 
own interests. We cordially recommend the article to all 
interested in the subject. Incidentally it shows that the £150 
cottage is a reality. Cottages ean be and have been built at that 
price and under, in various parts of England.—-Among other 
papers, we would mention Dr. McTaggart’s “The Ethics of 
Henry Sidgwick,” and the learned article on “County Families,” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—_— _ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms] 


Thoughts on Imperial and Social Subjects. By the Right Hon, 
the Earland the Countess of Meath. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co. 6s.)—It is scarcely necessary to remark that what Lord and 
Lady Meath have to say on current questions of the day is well 
Lord Meath has, among other essays classified as 
t isto 


worth hearing. 
“Imperial,” suggestions for a“ mended” House of Lords. 
consist of two hundred elected hereditary Peers, a hundred and 
thirty official and life Peers, thirty Bishops and non-Anglican 
dignitaries, twenty recommended life Peers, and twenty Colonial 
and Indian life Peers. In another paper he argues for the special 
ease of Indian Princes sitting in the House of Lords. Would it 
be worth while for Holkar or Scindia to come over for the very 
few sittings of importance that the House has? “ Reasonable 
Patriotism” is an able plea for the thesis that Great Britain may 
compare favourably with other countries in respect of matters 
wherein some British subjects with a passion for “ fouling their 
own nest” love to depreciate her. Another essay is “The Uni- 
versal Military Training of British Lads.” Training must in a way 
be military ; but it might be advisable to drop the word. There 
are those to whom it is as a red rag to a bull. Foolish people 
who are bent on exalting Islam at the expense of Christianity 
should read Lady Meath’s account of a girls’ school in Morocco, 
Morocco is a genuinely Mohammedan country with as little inter- 
penetration of Christian ideas as may be. Here are two examples 
of what Moorish women may expect. The eldest girl in tho 
school was missed one day. The teacher found that she had been 
sold for £4 to a woman who was seeking for a wife for her son. 
She was cruelly beaten both by mother-in-law and husband; 
possibly her school training did not suit them. The mother of 
another of the pupils was bought by a soldier from her husband. 
The man paid £100, but intimated that he would get the husband 
The wife was divorced, every- 
thing being done according to law. Her child was left behind, 
and had to be taken care of by Christian missionaries. 


put out of the way if he hesitated. 


The British Trade Year-Book, 1906. By John Holt Schooling. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Schooling gives us here the 
figures for the twenty-six years 1880-1905. He prints two 
hundred and twenty-one tables, in which the trade figures 
are siated in various combinations. Three, for instance, give 
“ All Imports into the United Kingdom,” three more “General 
Imports,” and seven “Special Imports.” Similarly we have the 
“exports” treated in the same way. In other tables we see set 
forth “Trade with Certain Colonies,” “Trade with Certain Foreign 


Countries,” &e. We cannot go beyond this general description. 
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except, indeed, to quote from Table 12, which gives “Exports per 
100 of our Population”: 1881-1890—Mr. Schooling reckons by 
decades—gives special exports £648, re-exports £173 (this is the 
maximum of any decade, showing a total of £821); 1893-1902 
£603 and £154, the minimum; 1896-1905 exhibits £652 and 


ives 
al exports reaching the highest point, the re-exports 


£159, the speci 
showing a fall. 

In the series of “The Golden Poets,” Edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net each), we have the 
Poems of Spenser, Selected and with Introduction by W. B. Yeats, 
apd Poems of Whittier, with the same by A. C. Benson. Mr, 
Yeats’s criticism of Spenser is a particularly fine piece of work, 
theugh we should not be willing to subscribe to all of its 
judgments. Mr. Yeats goes, as may easily be imagined, beyond his 
immediate subject. He tells us, for instance, that rhyme is “one 
of the secondary causes of that disintegration of the personal 
instincts which has given to modern poetry its deep colour for 
colour’s sake, its overflowing pattern, its background of decora- 
tive landscape, and its insubordination of detail.” ‘This is a hard 
saying, and, indeed, Mr. Yeats keeps us always at the utmost 
: is full of 


stretch of our attention. But his introduction 
suggestion, The selection is by subjects, not by poems. 


We have, for instance, a section entitled “Happy and Un- 
happy Love,” in which we find “ A Hymne of Heavenly Beautie,” 
“Teares of the Muses” (385-402), “Poems in Honour of 
Cupid,” and four extracts from the “ Faerie Queen.” Section IL, 
“Courtiers and Great Men,” gives us four pieces from the minor 
poems, and eight from the “Faerie Queen.” The specimens of 
the minor poems, which are not sufficiently valued or studied, are 
specially welcome. Mr. A. C. Benson on Whittier rises above the 
average level of the writer of introductions. His picture of the 
poet is excellently drawn. The “most blameless of men” is given 
to the life. The selection seems to be well made; but where is 
“Barbara Frietchie” ? Surely the poet would have been vexed to 
think that this did not find a place in any selection of his work. 
The “Golden Poets” has certainly made an excellent beginning. 





Inexpensive Rural Cottages and Buildings for Small Holdings. 
By Samuel Taylor. (149 Strand. 12s. 6d.)—Readers who are 
owners of land, have the care of estates, or are otherwise 
interested in the provision of cottages and small holdings will 
probably find this unpretentious but sound book well worth 
looking at. It is practical throughout all its eighty pages of 
text and eighteen of plans. ‘T'o the plans are add¢® what are 
not usually found in architects’ cottage books—bills of quantities. 
We note that the total cost of two well-planned pairs of cottages, 
each provided with three bedrooms, a living-room, and a scullery 
(of sixty feet super), is £285 and £286, exclusive of closets. With 
the addition of sanitary accommodation Mr. Tay lor cannot make 
the expenditure come to more than £307 and £308. To return 
four per cent. on the outlay, rents of £6 3s. 2d. and £6 3s. 7d. 
should be charged. Allow one per cent. for outgoings, and we 
have three per cent., which would be a return, he says, about 
equal to Consols and railway stock. He has worked for land- 
owners who “ were satisfied with a clear return of 2} per cent. on 
their outlay.” The plans for small holdings are interesting and 
suggestive, Passing over the two least expensive, we have a 
building comprising stalls for four cows, “fodderum,” box for 
cattle or horse, calf-house, piggery, covered yard in compart- 
ments for manure and young stock, food store, straw loft, and 
drain for £158 13s, 2d., a four-per-cent, rent on which would be 
£6 7s. 


Historic Bibles in America. By the Rev. John Wright. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 7s. net.)—-This is a very remarkable record 
of American enterprise. Among these Bibles are volumes that 
belonged to Charles I, George III., Queen Anne, Prince Henry 
(son of James I.), the Duke of Sussex (ten), and Richard III. 
Will the Crown jewels find their way over there ? 

Richmondshire and the Vale of Mowbray. By Edmund Bogg. 
Vol. I, “The Vale of Mowbray.” (Elliot Stock. 4s. net.)—Mr. 
Bogg has already done much to celebrate the beauties of Northern 
England, and this volume carries on the He begins 
with Aldborough, famous for its abundant Roman remains, and 
with the prehistoric stones curiously known as the “ Devil’s 
Arrows.” Three of these are still standing—in 1694 there were 
seven—and Mr. Bogg thinks that they formed part of an avenue 
leading up to the western gate of the capital town of the 
Brigantes. From Aldborough and Boroughbridge, which is in 
the same parish, we pass on to the Vale of the Yore, and from 
this, again, to the proper subject of the volume, the Vale of 
Mowbray. Mr. the journey pleasant by his 


work, 


Bogg makes 








descriptions and historical and personal references, and also by 
the copious illustrations, carefully collected by him from various 
sources. We may mention the description of Fountains Abbey, 
and some peculiarly attractive pictures of scenery on the Yore by 
Mr. Gilbert Foster. 


Translations into Latin and Greek Verse. By H,. A. J. Munro. 
With Prefatory Note by J. D. Duff. (E.-Arnold. 6s.)—Mr. Daff 
has done well in giving this admirable collection of verse to the 
public; hitherto it has been difficult to obtain, a copy now and then 
finding its way into the second-hand bookshops. Gray’s “Elegy 
ina Country Churchyard” may be said to be the chief of the pieces, 
It appeared in the “Sabrinae Corolla,” but was withdrawn 
from the third edition (1869). It was privately printed in 1874. 
In the “Arundines Cami” (fifth edition, 1860) there were twelve 
pieces. Three only of these Mr. Munro thought fit to include. 
Most of those set aside are versions of epigrams from Herrick. 
Of these he kept only one. The other two are from “ Penseroso,” 
“Come, passive Nun,” and the 101st Sonnet of Shakespeare, “O 
truant Muse.” In “Cambridge Compositions” (1899) Cymbeline 
is included, T. S. Evans, a great master of classical verse, to 
whom a copy of the 1874 volume was sent, in a very elegant letter 
of thanks suggested, with special reference to the “Elegy,” that 
the verse was not Ovidian. Gray, he says, would have been 
delighted had he been alive to read the version, and goes on :— 

“at per vestigia vatis 
Paeligni minus isse reor te, maxime Munro, 
quam signasse novum sermonem, dum tibi Musam 
Nasonis numerosque repraesentare videris,.” 
A harsher critic said that the verse was “ Vitruvian.” We will 
give a specimen in which this quality is less visible than usual. 
It is from Shelley’s “ Remembrance ” :— 


* Lilies for a bridal bed, 
Roses for a matron’s head, 
Violets for a maiden dead, 
Pansies let my flowers be : 
On the living grave I bear 
Scatter them without a tear, 
Let no friend, however dear, 
Waste one hope, one fear for ine,“ 
* Lilia sunt lectis genialibus apta, decetque 
matronale rosis aexa corona caput, 
Cumque puellari sit idoneus.ille feretro 
flos widen, viola versicolore premar : 
Sparge super vivum quod porto in corpore bustum, 
spargendo lacrimas comprime, quisquis ades, 
nemo me decoret, quamvis est carus, inani 
muuere, amicorum speque metuque vacem.” 


In lines 3-4 the repetition of viola is curious; the pansy, as it is 
in the original, is quite a different flower and has a different 
significance. The violet is for death; the pansy for life in 
death. 

We are glad to seo another annual volume of the Brpository 
Times, Edited by James Hastings, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, 7s. 6d.) 
It keeps up to its standard and preserves its general tone with much 
success. It expresses the views of the sober critical school with 
which the name of Dr. Hastings, editor of “The Bible Dictionary,” 
is identified. 








The Reader. (1d.)—We welcome the appearance of the new 
penny weekly given to the world by Messrs. Lioyd, the proprietors 
of the Daily Chronicle and Lloyd’s Weekvy. The first number is 
full of good reading, and though designed for popular circulation, 
does not, we are glad to note, neglect the claims of true literature. 
We trust that the page entitled “Cuttings from the Classics” 
will be maintained. Under this heading in the first number is to 
be found the admirable passage in the Life of Cobden in which 
Mr. Morley deals with the question of style. Nothing wiser or 
more illuminating has ever been said on the subject. 
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Barnett (F.), Musical Reminiscences, Svo ... 
Begbie (H.), The Priest, cr 8vo elie : 
Bernhardi (F. von), Cavalry in Future Wars, 


‘(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
sees (hlodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
ssoosesss(0. Murray) net 10/6 






Bindloss (H ), A Damaged Reputation, cr Svo ...........+ (F. V. White) 60 
Blake (William), Letters, 5vo ...... “ —— Methuen) net 7/6 
Bretherton (R. H.), The Fiddle String, cr Svo ... (Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
Bryce (W. A.), The Golden Astrolabe, cr 8vo Gardner & Darton) 36 
; .. (Constable) 60 


Burnham (C. L.), The Opened Shutters, er 8vo x 
Cairns (D. 8.), Christianity in the Modern World ...(Hodder 


& Stoughton) 6/0 
Carter (H.), Six Portraits of the Thothmes Family, in portfo 


able) net 21/0 
uury) net 40,0 
..(Allenson) 6/0 

.. (Bell) net 15.0 





Cartoons from Punch, 4 vols. 4to .. siatahind 
Caws (L. W.), The Unfolding Dawn, cr 8vo 
Claremont (L.), The Gem Cutters, 4to ... 





Cleeve (L.), Counsels of the Night, cr 8vo ....... . (Unwin) 6/0 
Closed Doors, by the author of “ A London Girl,” er 8vo (Alston Rivers) 36 
Colles (W. N.), Playright and Copyright in All Countries (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Cooper (R. H.), The Uses of X-Rays in General Practice, cr8vo (Bailliore) net 2/6 
Corkran (H.), Round Our Square, cr 8vo aneics (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Crockett (W. S.), In the Border Country, 4to ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Crook (H. E.), High Frequency Currents, Svo dishoneed (Baillibre) net 7/6 

S.P.C.K.) 26 


Cubitt (Mrs. N.), Rather a Scapegrace, cr Svo . 
Daryll (A. B.), In Rustic England, 4to 
Davis (T. M.), The Tomb of HAtshopsita, folio 


dder & Stoughton) net 76 
. (Constable) net 420 
seoeees( LORGmans) vet 10,0 


(He 





Dawaon (J. E.), Producer Gas, 8V0 ssesesseeees cer eeeverees 
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Seen 


Debe (M, H.), Lavender, cr 8vo .. ...(National Society) 2/46 
De Nolhac MA ), Versailles and the Trianons, ‘Ko. ..(Heinemann) net 42/0 
Dewar (A. B.), The Faery Year, 8V0 .........cccceceeeeeeeseeeeneeeee (Alston Rivers) 7/6 
Drawbridge rn L.), Religious Education : How to Improve it, cr 8vo 


Longmans) net 3/6 
Duff (L. G.), Periwinkle, cr 8vo .. ones J. Murray) 6/0 
Denote (W. J.), The Hearth of Hutton, “Cr BVO «sss 










sonsencee( 
(WwW. Blackwood) 6/0 





Ellis (2), Modern Practical Carpentry, roy 8vo.. *..(Batsford) net 12/6 
Emanuel (W.), The Dogs of War, 400 .........ccccesecesseeeresees sarees (Bradbury) 5/0 
Fallaw (L.), Silverleaf and Oak : "Poems, GREED susmeenned (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Fell (G.), immortality of the Human Soul Philosophically Examined, 

CP BVO...00000000.00000 vovceeecoeseee sovsecesccccee concee eccecereseesceooneonee ones: eve fer net 5/0 
Firdausi : The Shahnama, Vou. i, IO cncmovesceresescressnocgpnseotenenn’ K. Paul) 10/6 
Garvie (A. E.), A Guide te Preachers, cr 80 ....-. +++-(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Gorst (Sir J. 3.), The Children of the Nation, 8V0  .....6.000+ (Methuen) net 7/6 
Gould (F. J.), Life and Manners, cr 8V0 .............s000e000 ee, ~ net 2/6 
Henderson (M. F.), The Aristocracy of Health, cr 8v0_ ........0..0++. (Harper) 6/0 


orporations and Commerce, 8vo 

(Putnam) net 15/0 
(Heinemann) net 20/0 
Lane) net 21/0 
.(Chapman & Hall) net 21/0 


Hendrick (F.), Power to Regulate 


Herriot (£.), Madame Récamier, 2 vols, 8V0  ......000+ ssseeee 
Hill (C.), The House in St. Martin Street, 8vo ... 
Hobhouse (L. T.), Morals in Evolution, 2 vols, 8vo.. 














Hulbert (A. B.), The Ohio River, roy 8v0 (Putnam) net 15/0 
Hume (F.), Jonah’s Luck, cr 8vo ...... (F. V. White) 6/0 
Joubert (C.), The Tyranny of Faith, cr 8vo... .(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Keith (M.), The Silver aple, cr BBG one, “(Hod der & Stoughton) 6/0 
Krapotkin (P.), The Conquest of Bread, 8vo ... .(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Lawson (W. R. \, American Finance, Part | cr 8vo . ..(W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
Locke (W. J.), The Beloved Vagabond, er OE <5 caeimeuned (Lane) 6/0 
Lucas (E. V.), Fireside and Sunshine, 12mo ........ os -(ifethuen) 5/0 
Macgregor (D. H.), Industrial Combination, painted (Bell) net 7, 
Maclagan (P. J.), Gospel View of Things, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 


—_ & Stoughton) 
Macleod (M.), A Book of Ballad Stories, 8vo... ..(Gardner & Darton) 
Macpherson (H.), A Century’s Progress, 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 
Malim (M, F.), Old English Wood- Theving Deliconn, in portfolio 
(Batsford) net 
Marshall (C. F.), Syphilology and Venereal Diseases, 4to...... (Bailliére) net 1 
Merry (M.), The Turf: its Humour in Anecdote and Story (E. Mackay) net 
Meyer (F. B.), The Creed of ©. » cr BVO ..... mipnenite sbaneuosunninél (I. Pitman) 
Middlemass (J.), A Felon’s Daughter, cr 8V0.............000080+ (Digby & Long) 
Miller (J. R.), The Life of Christ from Bethlehem to “Olivet by Modern 
SII, SII 0 neninnenshbnahinenhenapnnnenienabegananancnanedl (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Montefiore (C. G.), Truth ‘in Religion, and other Sermons (Macmillan) net 
so (W.), The Holy Well, and other Poems, 12mo K. Paul) net 
Raticw. (O.) and Rowntree (H. ), Mr. Punch’s Bock of Bir thday s (Bradbury) 
.), The Lamp of Sacrifice, cr 8vo.......... (Hodder & ee 
o Denssue (D. J.), Geographical Distribution of [rish Ability (Simpkin 
Ozan (Y. T.), The Japanese Fairy Book, 4to .........00+ nee (Constable) net 
Pasteur (V. M.), Gods and Heroes of Old _ 4to .. ...(K. Paul) net 


SD aon 
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Pearson (J. K.), Book of Sports and Pastimes, cr 8V0..........0.00+00 parece) 5 
rw (E.), The Sinews of War, cr 8vo ~=(F. W. Laurie) 6; 
Plate (A. G.), The “‘ Lloyd” Guide to Australasia, 12mo ..... (Stanford) 6 
Powell (E. E.), Spinoza and Religion, cr 8vo ......... (Ke Paul) net 6 
Reed’s Arithmetic for Naval and Military Examinations... ... (Simpkin net 2/ 
Bhead (W.), Chats on Costume, Cr 8V0.............cccceceeceeceeeeeeneves (Unwin) net 5, 
Riedl *) ), Short History of Hungarian Literature, cr 8vo......(Heinemann) 6/ 
Saltus (E.), Historia Amoris, cr 8V0 ...........0..000 pussencesse ..(Sisley) net 5/ 
Savage (R. H.), In the Emperor's Villa, cr 8vo..... ° a "(Ward & Lock) 6 
Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, DD cesencicrene (Longmans) net 14 
Sheringham (H.T.) & Meakin (N.), The Enemy’s Camp, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6, 
Sherringham (C, 8.), The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, 8vo 
(Constable) net 16/0 
Smith (D.). The Pilgrim's Hospice, er 8vo.. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Sparrow (W.), The Old Testament in Art, Vol. Il. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 76 
savew TM . J.), The Apostles in Art, folio...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Spence ( D. M. ), The Golden Age of the Church, cr 8V0 ......... (8.P.C.K.) 60 
Steel (G.), Text-Book on —_ of the Heart (Sherratt & Hughes) net 7/6 
Straus ed. The Man Apart, cr 8V0 .............cccceeeceseees (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Thatcher (O. J.), General History of Europe, Parts I. & Il. (J. Murray) each 5/0 
Walkey (S.), Kidnapped by Pirates, cr 8V0...........cccseeseseeseeesceneees (Warne) 3/6 
Warden (G. 5, Robert the Devil, cr OTL aaa atarinie (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Watson (W.), Text-Book of Practical Physics, cr 8v0 .........0+ (Longmans) 9/0 
Wilkinson (Bishop), Twenty Years of Continental Work and Travel, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 10/6 
Williams (A. R.), Three New Plays, 4to T. W. Laurie) 5/0 
Williams (L.), Minor Maladies and their Treatment, cr 8vo (Bailliére) net 7/6 
weenie (8.), Young Pickles, cr 8vo ............. .(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Wood (W. ary Queen of Scots, 4to . - (Hodder & ‘& Stoughton) net 15.0 
Wyllarde (D. ), As Ye Have Sown, cr 8vo Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Wyndam (G.), Ronsard and La Pléiade : ) Giloaiione, er 8vo omen! net 5/0 
Young (C.), Tales of Jack and Jane, 4t0..........0..00cesccee+-ceeveessonseneses (Lane) 3/6 


Young (F.), ee © Columbus and aes New World of his Discovery, 
2 vols. 8vo ... souseaquaccouan ..(Richards) net 25/0 








PATTERNS FREE VELVETEEN 


VELVETEEN 
VELVETEEN 
VELVETEEN 


LIBERTY 
LIBERTY 
LIBERTY 
LIBERTY REGENT ST. LONDON 


OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LEA & LEA & 


PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


FOR DRESSES 
S3/lla yd. 26 in. wide 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., , LTD, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, sania EC, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 





Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.0.v.9; 


£15,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below tl 

British offices. ’ . the average rates of 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, ¢} 

the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the ast poottas 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the tot: 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These ben al 
are large, and at the last two va'uations have permitted re — 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 


Invested Funds exceed ... nat 





versic ouary 
per cent. 
The next 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General | Manager, 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE (C0, 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,090, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


“4 This is Genuine Cocoa.”—The LANCET, 


* THE BEST ON EARTH. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only, 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies, 


NATIONAL 





DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835. 

ASSUBANC! E AND eS VESTESE 
Write for Leafiet o: 
Net Cost of Endowment. Assurancos. 
Every With-Profit Policy issued before 20th Nov., 
1906, under an Annual Premium will be entitled to 


PROVIDENT 
GISTIRS Es, cnntkinoen nates con 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


E.C. 








For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 
Educational Institutions, ESTABLISHED 1825. 





Over £2 2s. per 
eent, per annum, 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Ld.; 


Average Bonus 


Assurances at very low premiums 
for 80 years 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


HAMPTON & SONS, 
FURNISHERS AND DECORATORS, 
Beg to draw special attention to the fact that their Head Offices and 


ONLY SHOW ROOMS 


are at 
PALL MALL EAST, S.W., 


Where alone their many exclusive productions in tasteful 
and refined House Furnishings may be seen or obtained, 
Pstate Agency ws. .. 3 Cockspur Street and Wimbledon. 
Cabinet Works ... w. Belvedere Road, S.E. 
Linen Factories ... ww. Lisburn, Ireland, 
Depositories ese Battersea Park, 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, S.W. 





Ld., 
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DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANCE. 





Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON : 17 Kine Wu.u1am Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Paty Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 


Low Premiums. 


—— 


PPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ots = oF au aA... e 8. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT TEACHERS TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 





The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the appommtment of Assistant Mistresses, who will be required to commence 
work on L5th January, 1907, in the under-mentioned London County Council 
Secondary Schools :— : . ; 

Kentish Town Secondary School for Girls (Two Vacancies).—Applicants 
to be specially qualified in one or more of the following subjects— 
Mathematics, Botany and Nature Study, French. i 

Stockwell Secondary School for Girls.—Vacancies for Three Assistant 
Mistresses required to teach respectively (i.) Botany with Geography, 
(ii.) Mathematics, (iii.) French (direct method) and General Subjects 
(Junior Form Mistress). : ; 

Hackney Secondary School for Giris.—Vacancy for Assistant Mistress 
required to teach Mathematics, with Knglish as a subsidiary subject. The 
Teacher should be able to organise school games. 

Successful applicants may be required to teach subjects other than those 
specified above, to assist the Head-Mistress in clerical work, aud to take part 
in the school games. : 

Applicants, to be eligible for appointment, must possess a University degree 
or its equivalent. 

The salary, in accordance with the scale of the Council, commences at £120 
ayear, rising by annual increments of £10 (dependent upon the receipt of 
gatisfactory reports from the Head-Mistress) to a maximum annual salary of 
£20. Teachers who have had satisfactory experience in teaching may be 
appointed at salaries above the minimum of the scale. . 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Monday, 19th November, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of 
recent date, 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than those who are successful, invited to attend the 
Committee, will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other 
expenses. 

Convasting, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 

;}. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


YOU NT Y OF LONDON. 


APPOINTMENT OF GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTRESSES TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the appointment of Two Instructresses in Gymnastics (Swedish System), 
who will be engaged full time in the London County Council Secondary 
Schools. 

The salary attaching to each of these posts is £130 a year. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embauk- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Monday, 19th November, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials 
of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than those who are successful, invited to attend the Com- 
mittee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
_ Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
(j-45cow PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


DIRECTORSHIP OF 











STUDIES, 


The PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post 
of DIRECTOR OF STUDIES under Paragraph XIII. of the Minute of the 
Scotch Education Department, dated 30th January, 1905. The salary is £800 
perannum, A statement of the Duties and Conditions of the Appointment 
may be obtained from ROBT. S. ALLAN, Esq., Chairman of the Committee, 
121 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, to whom letters of application, accompanied by 
testimonials and references (50 copies), should be addressed not later than 1th 
XN vember, 1906, 


UNivsz RSITY OF LONDON. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING 


OF 

There will shortly be a VACANCY for a TEACHER OF DRAWING 
(WOMAN) in the above Department.—Particulars may be obtained from 
THE WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.B. | al 

{ANLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER to TEACH CLASSICS. A know: 

ige of conversational French and German as desirable. Commencing Salary 
at least £150.—Forms of Application may be obtained from, and should be 
eturned as early as possible to, the undersigned. DDER. Be 

JOHN HO >} ecretary. 

Town Hall, Hanley, 7 ; 


TEACHERS. 








{SSEX SEDUCATION OCOMMITTEB, 
CHELMSFORD LOCAL ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTEE, 


PRINCIPAL OF COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT 
CHELMSFORD, with Pupil Teachers’ Centre attached. 


WANTED, a Fully Qualified LADY PRINCIPAL for the New County High 
School for Girls at Chelmsford. 

The Lady appointed must be a Graduate of one of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom, or have passed an Examination equivalent to that for any 
such degree. 

Salary £200 per annum, with two annual increments of £20 each, and a 
Capitation Grant of £1 on the first fifty paying Scholars, and 10s, for each 
paying Scholar after that number. 

Applications must be made on Forms which will be supplied by me, and 
must be sent in not later than the 3rd November, 1906, to me the undersigned. 

J. H, NICHOLAS, Secretary. 

County Offices, Chelmsford, 


15th October, 1906. 


JOROUGH OF JARROW HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 





The ABOVE COMMITTEE REQUIRES the SERVICES of the following 
ASSISTANT TEACHERS for the Secondary School :— 
(a) Assistant Mistress, with special qualifications in French and 
Sas Salary, £130 per annum, increasing by annual increments of 
5 to £150. 
(>) Form Mistress. Salary, £100 per annum, increasing by annual 
increments of £5 to £120, 
Application Forms will be forwarded on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. 
Education Office, Town Hall, Jarrow, T. H. SPENCER, Secretary. 
October 24th, 1906, 


E DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED, 
CALTHORPE ROAD, 











EDGBASTON. 


Visitor—The LORD ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
President—The LORD BISHOP of BIRMINGHAM. 

The POST of HEAD-MISTRESS of this College will become VACANT in 
December. Ladies who are desirous of becoming candidates for the appoint- 
ment are mvited to apply for particulars and form of application to the 
undersigned. H. LAKIN sMi tH, Secretary. 

26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


RIVATE TUTOR REQUIRED for exceedingly healthy 
district in SOUTH AMERICA, to take charge of the Education of a 
Boy of nine. University man with experience and a fondness for agriculture 
desired. Liberal salary, and all expenses paid.—Apply Messrs. TRUMAN 
and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED. Must 
be under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign Jan- 
guages is indispensable.—Apply, by letter only, stating age and particulars of 
parentage, education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, 
‘ire Department, Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard 
Street, E.C, cs 
GENTLEMAN who is anxious to work up all subjects 
connected with ART, with a view to examination, would be GLAD to 
HEAR of a COACH who could help him in the matter.—Box 155, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


W ANTED by a LADY, POST as SECRETARY, where 
; her aptitude for Research Work or Correspondence—Literary, 
Scientific, or Medical—might be utilised. Possesses a thorough knowledge of 
French, German, Latin, Shorthand, and Typewriting. Highest testimonials, 
Good Salary required.—Reply to “‘ A. Z.,” 9 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(e749 EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE IL. DODD, M.A., late Lectarer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


S". ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
kK (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. See., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


JOLK ESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

{ Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resdent English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, dividual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
. including B.A. London. Resident French 


nised). Four registered Mistress : 
Gymuastics, Swimming, Golf,— 


Mistress. Visiting Professors. 
Principals, the Misses K NIGHT. 


ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 
(Cheshire Highlands). —Girls’ High-class Boarding School (rec oguise 1). 
Beautifully situated and well equipped. Thorough modern education. Entire 
charge of Colonial pupils. New Term began September 15th.—Apply the 
PRINCIPALS. 


J ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. i 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL 


Riding, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium Mrs. 
NDER, with Leeturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All b hes and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
i ag » Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wi Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a —— course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 

» arranged for in all hes of educati References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 


for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 


the Swedish —. 
rite to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. i 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospectus, 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WES'T KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr, C,G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. ae Mr. ARTHUR G,. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climgate ; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Yeacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. ied. hats 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 

Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 

house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 



































ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of und ; aoty 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's Cone Lee Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN . NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb ), 
oe Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

ork, Rie — 
| | sheeehateerian HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 

Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


HALF-TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, November 5th. 
Os WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 














BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examjuation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss OYCOTE and Miss TARVER. ¥ «A 

HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
muastics, sea bathing, &c, Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Excellent aq and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 
ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 

Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 

the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c, 


FT IVERPOOL—SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA DRIVE. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. es | qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games, 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIR!.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, Ss 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Deway 

od education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Gugeteeine, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrate? Prospectuses on application. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and re ysical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MIS RESS, 
St Katharines ge, St Andrewa, 


























T MONICA’S, 


4 KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of i eine 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, an. Visiting Berges 








- Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

Head-Mistress, 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray.,, eth 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H. Walsh ‘pyr 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford................ Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A. £40-¢ 

(New and approved buildings now being erected.) ; . 








Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position, The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown, 


Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Arm 
class ; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine mo 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket fiel} three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. ‘ 


SWESTRY SCHOOL, Founded 1407.—VALUABLE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED for COMPETITION, on 
DECEMBER 5ru and 6ru, 1906. There is an excellent Preparatory School 
on separate premises. Indian and Colonial Pupils Received. A. WYNNE 
CORRIE, Esq., OFFERS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £20 per 
annum, to be COMPETED for at the same time.—For further information 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY. 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Pee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Fiyg 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 

sities. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th. 

Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 

Stesibenienctecsesetinepeieibtianeisiiaiiaciianaasaaanee A. as BK 
ELS T ED SO HOO L. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 

£70-£20, JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13, Well-equipped Laboratories 

and Workshops.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev. EAD-MASTER, 


Felsted School, Essex. 

; ARWICK SCHOOL. 

First-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 





























LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautifal 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 





BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 

BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.O. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next. 
Apply The BURSAR. 


EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL fot 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Moderna 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘‘ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. as 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERK HAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. | 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, ; 


T. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 
Council. Recognised by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Standing on high ground 
overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 
SWIM.—For Prospectus, &., apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 
Master. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


\CHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL Rg] 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in higl = 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical o—<—, 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c. ae end 
limited, References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West Tue 
Physicians, Parents, Cle and others.—For particulars and coetner e W 
apply to Messrs, GABBIT! THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, 
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ARRICK CHAMBERS (SCOONES'’S). 
The work for the various EXAMINATIONS regulated by the Foreign 
is carried on by the same Staff associated for so many years with the 


 SCOONES. 
late Mr. W. B RECENT SUCCESSES :— 
DIPLOMAC ont 1906... 


- ose eve +» 6 places, 
FOREIGN OFFICE... 1906... aes 2 places. 
CONSULAR SERVICE ... 


1905 |. <.. 4 out of first 5. 
1906... 3 out of first 4. 
STUD. INT. LEVANT 


a 1906... .. 4out of first 7. 
For particulars apply to Rev. A. DAWSON CLARKE, M.A., 19 Garrick St., Ww.c. 


hh lt 
I N 
AUTUMN anv WINTER SESSION. 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 

CLASSES adapted to the special needs of English-speaking Students in 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY. 

Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Board of Education. 

For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and ioloncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of —. enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Wusnah Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. wait a 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 








FOREIGN. 


TERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 








ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

bave a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education. 

First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Lectures on Art. 

Tennis, riding, gymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress- 
making.—Apply BEAULIEU, 46 Rue de Docteur, Blanche. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


RomeTWO or THREE LADIES RECEIVED as 
) PAYING GUESTS in Private House. Central, sunny, open.— 
Address, Miss ALISON, 25 Via Foro Traiano. 


ETWEEN FLORENCE AND FIESOLE (with views 

of both)—A LADY RECEIVES a few GUESTS in her comfortable 

old villa. Sunny loggia; balcony; large grounds; modern sanitation. Separate 

sitting-rooms if wished. Terms, including wine and baths, from 10 francs.— 
Miss PETERS, Villa Pestellini, Querce, Florence. 











INTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—LADY, 

used to travelling, will undertake the CHAPERONAGE of FOUR 

YOUNG LADIES wishing to spend the winter holidays at Alpine resort. 

Exceptional references required and exchanged.—Address, Miss V. KINION, 
The Roselands, Rock Ferry. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
~>VCca Fis FZ. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 
1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. Over 800 
llustrations. Gives particulars of 
PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, and a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 
If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. - ae 
YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
_ paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
SCHOOLS.—The 


DVICE as to CHOICE of 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
ORK FOR POOR WOMEN IN CLERKENWELL. 


gueLe is WANTED to assist these Women by buying Clothes made by 
em. Materials and work good.—Apply Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd 
Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


ORTRAITS. 


Exhibition of Re roductions of Portraits from the 14th century to the 
ee day.—_FREDERICK HOLLYER’S Studio, 9 Pembroke Square, 
mensington—Open daily 11 till 6—Closes November 5th. 


——— 
A® TIS TIC BOOK BINDING. 
ee a Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Vellum — for Library Books. Old Books Washed and Mended, and 
PUPILS Bn stored, Illuminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses, 
RECEIVED, Terms on application. Bindery open to Visitors, 


























CHOOL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL ECONOMICS, 
63, 64, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8S.W.— Change of 
Lecturer: Rev. P. S.G. PROPERT, M.A. (Chairman, Fulham Board of Guar- 
dians), will give a Course of Six Lectures on “POOR LAW HISTORY AND 
PRACTICE,” at Denison House, on Fridays, at 3 p.m., beginning November 2nd. 
Ticket for Course, 5s., single admission, ls. The INAUGURAL ADDRESS of 
the Session will be given by Prof. E. C. K. GONNER, M.A., of Liverpool 
University, on the “STUDY OF SOCIETY,” at Denison House, on Monday, 
November 5th, at 4.30 p.m. Cards of invitation on application to the HON. 
SECRETARY. 
ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts, 


NTIQUE GATE LEGGED TABLE.—WANTED, 
an unusually large Oak Gate Legged Table, 9 to 15ft. long.—Apply by 


letter to “A. G. L. T.,” Thrower’s Advertising Ageucy, 20 Imperial Buildings, 
Iudgate Circus, London, E.C. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery ; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 
WANT E D. 


YY PBW RITIN G 
r 1,000 words, Further par- 


Literary work preferred. Terms 
3 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


, 104. 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 
RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C, Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts, 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OMFORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in High-Class HAND- 

MADE BOOTS and SHOES to measure. Best work 20 per cent. below 

West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement directions 

free. Call preferred—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO., 69 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1836. 




















qUSH.—6 Ib. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 lb., 

2s. Gd.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 14 Ib., 3s. 9d.; 21 1b., 58. Carriage paid; cleaned 

for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 

and particulars post-free, NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote Paper. 

JISH, Carriage Paid, Cleaned for Cooking; Finest Quality 

guaranteed. 6 Ib., 2s.; 9 Ib., 2s. 64.; 11 Ib, 33.; 14 Ib., 3s. 6d, 

Lists free. 





AMALGAMATED FISH CO., Grimsby Docks. 


Oe ry ey cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


R MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
le COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 











SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 

_ For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. oe as 
Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 

© £18 18s, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 

November 6th. 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 

HEAP BOOKS.—Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £13 13s.; Dod's 
Peerage, 1905, 3s. 64.; Emerson's Works, 12 vols., 20s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, Unexpurgated, 17 vols., 213 13s. ; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 20s. Catalogues 


free. Books bought or exchanged. Special List of 3,000 Books wanted post- 
free. HOLLAND BROS., Bookseliers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up. Arranged and Catalogu a 
Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 











THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AN 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S. Eysrrtiten telson 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.""—The Queen, 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all P oO L i] Sy r . 
SHEFFIELD. 








Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, 
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MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 
LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired. 
NOTHING COMPARABLE ELSEWHERE 


MAPLE & CO LONDON and PARIS 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player’s Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; 5d. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


Jobn Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


For the 
LOWEST PREMIUM 
you can obtain the 


LARGEST FIXED SUM 


in the 


LAW UNION AND CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 
FUNDS) EXCEED...........000 0000008 £5,500,000. 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, or 
apply to any of the Branches or Agencies of the Company. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 


WINTER IN THE RIVIERA OF 


PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE TOURS TO MONT’ ESTORIL. 
AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
23 to 27 Days £16 Ist Class throughout. 
Other Tours to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA. 13 to 27 Days £12 to £20 
inclusive; Sailings every 10 Days. 
BOOT 








L 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand ; 30 James Street, Liverpool, 
A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhwa and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 








FINE TAWNY PORT 


“NONAC” BRAND 
a_ well-matured 


PURE NON-ACID WINE 
produced from the finest grapes 


shipped direct from Oporto, carefully selected 
on account of its freedom from acidity, and 
suitable alike for the purpose of 
luncheon and dinner, or for 
invalids. 


Extract from the “Lancet” Analysis, 
June 30th, 1906: 


This wine “has evidently been matured in 
“wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
“the palate, and practically non-acid......It 
“contains a minimum amount (for port) 
“of sugar. The flavour is delicately fruity, 
“and the wine has been carefully selected for 
“invalid purposes.” 


Per doz. bottles, 45s. Per doz. }-bottles, 24s, 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 
or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Lta,, 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 
47 PALL MALL, LONDON, s.w. 


By ALICE BRAITHWAITE. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d, net; postage, 3d. 


“PROBLEMS IN DIET.” 


A book dealing with both the Practice and Theory of Diet, and largely based 
on Dr. Haig’s teaching. 
Contents :—Food and Philosophy.—The Cart and the Horse.—The Miracle 
of Nutrition—Balance in Diet.—Monkeys and Nuts.—Manna in the 
Wilderness, 
From the AUTHOR, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate; or R. J, JAMES, 
3 and 4 London House Yard, London, E.C. 








THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions Affecting Women. 
(Started in 1858 as “‘ Engtishwoman’s Journal.”) 

The Review endeavours to collect quarter by quarter all that is of most 
value for reference and record in regard to the work of women in all parts of 
the world. 
Published Quarterly—15th January, April, July, and October. 

Price 1s, Quarterly; 4s. per Annum, post-free. 








Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrntTraL 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpos, Codes: Umicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


1 OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools, By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 50th, 1905. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”—Lancet, June 17th, 1905, 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W. 


T OOK BARGAINS.—Times Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s.; 

Burton’s Arabian Nights, Illus., £7 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
vols., £13; Slater’s Art Sales, 2is, net, for 5s.; Dickens, complete, 21 vols., 
half-calf gilt, £3 3s.; Black Letter Chaucer’s Works, 1561 folio, £21; Ellis, 
Psychology of Sex, 2 vols., £2 2s,; Paraeelsus, Alchemical Writings, 2 vols. 
52s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harper’s Mag., 24 vols., £4 4s.; Roman Empresses’ Secret 
Intrigues, 2 vols., 42s. ; Tortures and Torments, Old Time Punishments, 25s., for 
10s. 6d.; Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols. folio, £6 6s.; Newman’s Apologia, Ist Edit.» 
rare, 12s. 6d. ; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s. ; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, L. P., £2 28.5 
Symonds’ Michel Angelo Buonarroti, 2 vols., 25s. ; Michel's Rembrandt, 2 vols., 
35s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 











by EAP BOOKS. POST FREE. H. J. GLAISHER s 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE (124pp.) of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
A comprehensive List of valuable works in all branches of Literature, new as 
ublished, butat BARGAIN PRICES. It includes Books suitable for Presents, 











ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


Libraries, Prizes, &c.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Diseount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W, 
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are confident that readers of 


the obstacle, will insist upon having the following books: 





. 
PETER PAN, by J. M. Barrie, 
with 50 Illustrations in three colours by Arthur Rackham. 
The full and complete story of that delightful and wonder- 
ful character Peter Pan, illustrated in the most striking and 
beautiful way by Arthur Rackham, whose pictures for “ Rip 
Van Winkle” are known and admired throughout the 
civilized world. [ Ready shortly. 
ited Edition of 500 copies numbered and signed by the artist 
a oversubscribed), £2 2s. net. Popular Edition, 15s, net, 
Srenpoctun with specimen plate on application, 


A LITTLE BROWN MOUSE, 
by Madame Albanesi, Illustrated 


in colour, 5/-. A happy story about happy people. To 
yead this sparkling story of country life is to be put in a 
good temper with yourself and the world in general. That 
is what always happens, says the Queen, when one reads 
a story by Madame Albancsi. 


THE WAGES OF PLEASURE, 
by J. A. Steuart, 6/-. “*‘The New Vanity 


Fair’ with a twentieth century Becky Sharp as heroine” is 
the verdict of the critics on J. A. Steuart’s brilliant and 
fascinating novel. An absorbing story of the doings of the 
Smart Set and the intrigues of the vulgar rich. Has all 
the force of a revelation. 


A PRINCESS OF VASCOVY, 


by John Oxenham, Illustrated, 6/-. 
2nd large edition. John Oxenham is the author of 
“Barbe,” the book that has been begged, borrowed, and 


even stolen. 


DIANA AND DESTINY, by 


Charles Garvice, tustratea, 6/-.. 2nd 
large edition. The book for which the Daily Express 
prophesies five editions, and of which the Daily Telegraph 
remarks :—*“ This is one of the pleasantest stories we have 
read this season.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF TINKER, 
by Edgar Jepson, Illustrated, 6/-. 


Tinker again as large as life and as sharp as needles, He 
is surely the most remarkable boy that ever occurred to the 


imagination of an author. 


THE COLONEL AND THE 
BOY, by L. T. Meade. Illustrated, 6/-, 


2nd large edition. A story about a child, not for a child. 
A book of rare charm for grown-up people who love and 
understand children. It is written on somewhat the same 
lines as Mrs, Meade's “ Daddy's Boy.” 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


WARWICK 


THE LADY EVELYN, by Max 
Pemberton, Coloured Frontispiece, 6/-. Mr. 


Pemberton has found a plot after his own heart and has 
given to the world of his best in “The Lady Evelyn.” 
No novel of the autumn will have a wider popularity. 


ROSEMARY IN SEARCH OFA 
FATHER, by C. N. & A. M. Williamson, 


Illustrated by W. Hatherell. Ready shortly. 5/-. The 
sunniest, tenderest, most Christmassy of stories, Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson have written a romance that will surprise 
their most ardent admirers by its humour, grace, delicacy, 
and charm. 


THE PRIEST, 
Begbie, «-. 


and one that is certain to make a sensation in religious 
It is a fine story 


by Harold 


A novel of the English Church 


circles both here and in America, 


finely told, 


THE SECOND BOOK OF 
TOBIAH, by Una L. Silberrad, 


Illustrated, 6/-- 2nd large edition. Quaintly delicious, 
a book to be read, pondered over, read again and always 


enjoyed, 


WAIFS OF CIRCUMSTANCE, 
by Louis Tracy, 6/-. Something is always 


happening and something else is always going to happen in 
his sparkling novel. One of the most thrilling and exciting 
adventure stories of recent years. Just as rousing as the 


real thing. 


THE CRUISE OF “THE 
DAZZLER,” by Jack London, 


Illustrated, 6/-. 2nd large edition. Jack London has 
often beeu called the American Kipling. This is a breezy 
book, redolent of the sea. Punch says :—* It is the sort of 
story that will give keen pleasure to a boy, whose father 
should read it first. Parental virtue will therefore find its 
reward. 


THE DUEL. Coulson Kerna- 


han’s new Booklet, 1/- paper; 2/- cloth. 
A bugle call of unconquerable belief in the triumph of good 


over evil,” 


SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY 


LELAND (“HANS BREITMANN”). By Ettzaneru 


Rosins PENNELL. Illustrated, 2 vols. demy Svo, 21s. net. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. A Study 


of the Life, Work, and Times of Ludovico Ariosto. By 
EDMUND Gar DNER, Author of * Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” 
&e. Illustrated from Portraits, Facsimile Letters, &c., demy 
8vo, l6és, net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. Being his Correspondence with 
Tobias Lear and the Latter’s Diary. Illustrated with Rare 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By Lewis Met- 


VILLE, Author of “The Life of William Makepeace 
Thackeray.” Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, Bishop of Oxford, 
1825-1901. By Wiitt1am Honpey Horton, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Compiled from “ The 
Letters of William Stubbs.” With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. By 


SrepHEN Leacock, B.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science, M‘Gill University, Montreal. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


TIME AND CLOCKS: a Description of 
Ancient and Modern Methods of Measuring Time. By H. H. 
CUNYNGHAME, C.B. With numerous Lllustrations, crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MICROSCOPY. 
Being an introduction to Work with the Microscope. 
Sir A. E. Wrieut, M.D., F.RS., D.Se.Dublin, Patustorie 
to St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington. With many Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 





NEXT WEEK. 
RACE PREJUDICE. By Jean Fivor. Trans- 


lated by FLORENCE WADE-EvAns. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By an_ investigation primarily scientific and wholly dis- 
interested, M. Finot tries to decide the problem of Race Prejudice. 
He comes, by converging lines of argument, to the conclusion that 
there is no inherent antagonism or scale of inherent superiority or 


inferiority at all, and that the distinctions of origin, colour, and | 


blood (as opposed. to a community of history, education, and oppor- 
tunity) have been grossly exaggerated. 


WALT WHITMAN. A Study of his Life 
and Work. By Buiiss Perry. Crown S8vo, Illustrated, 
63. net. 


THE FLOCK. An Idy] of Shepherd Life, 


ty Mary Austin, Author of “Isidro.” Illustrated by E, 
BoYD SMITH. 6s. net. 





GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


POCKET EDITION.—In 18 vols., cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
each ; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 


LIBRARY EDITION.—18 crown 8vo volumes, each 
with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. each. 


SELECTED POEMS. 16mo, 


net ; crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


THE MEREDITH POCKET-BOOK. Selections 


from the Prose Writings. Limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH. By G. M. Trevetyan. 3s. 6d, net. 


leather, 3s. 6d. 


Lendon: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. Limited. 
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A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress 


By E. ANSTICE BAKER. 
With an Introduction by FATHER SEBASTIAN BOWDEN. 6s, 


**The Roman Communion was fortunate in securing the talented i 
writer of this autobiographical sketch.” —Saturday Review, and forcible 


THE CHURCH AND KINDNESS 
TO ANIMALS. 


1. Condemnation of Bull-Fights. 2. Animals in the Lives and 
Legends of Saints. 3. A Cloud of Modern Witnesses. 


This work contains delightful reproductions of Old Master Pictures of 
Animals and Saints, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; postage, 3d, 


THE MADONNA OF THE POETS 


An Anthology of Only the Best Poems written about the Blessed Virgin, 
With 5 Reproductions of favourite Madonnas. 


Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net; postage, 3d, 


THE VERSES OF JOHN B. TABB 
A SELECTION. 
Made by ALICE MEYNELL. 
In Fancy Binding, Specially Suitable for a Present. 2s. 6d. net; postage, 34, 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Yearly Subscription, £1 1s., post-free. Single Copies, 5s. 6d. net, 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBRR. 

For Trutu or ror Lirr.—Tue Report oF tue Rirvat Commissioyx. By 
the Rev. R. H. Benson.— yeas Sytvivs anv Nicuo.as pe Cusa: Srmnoig 
or THE Renatssance.—Tur Fiscat Question. By Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 
Feneton 1n Exive, 1699-1715. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott.—Is 
SociaLism Rieut arrer ALL? By C. 8. Devas, M.A.—GvuiLprorp Stimespr 
AND JouN Morris: Two Servants or Loxp Srrarrorp.—Tar Dance or 
Deatu. Adapted from Victor Hugo's “ Fantémes.” By Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt.—Tue Catuoric Missions In THE Conco Free Strate. By Jobu de 
Courey MacDonnell.—Wincuester, Moruer ov Scuoois. By Mgr. Stapleton 
Barnes, M.P.—Tus Cuurcu oF France aND THE Frencu Peorir.—Sour 
Recent Books, 


BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 





‘MESSRS. NISBET’S NEW BOOKS 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE SEASON, 
By F. T. BULLEN, F.R.GS. 


FRANK BROWN, Sea-Apprentice. 


With Coloured Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Daily News writes:—“t We have no hesitation at all about putting this 
book in the first rank of sea stor ries. 

The Daily Mail writes :—‘* Here Mr. Bullen is at his best, and we should set 
this book down as the most readable he has written, since the publication of 
*The Cruise of the Cachalot.'” 


Mrs. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 
IN THE FLOWER of HER YOUTH. 


Illustrated, extra crown 8ro, 6s. 
“The characters are full of life, and the story is told with all Mrs. Meade's 
well-known ingenuity. ’—Scotsman, 


A NEW ISSUE OF A FAMOUS WORK. 
DR. PUSEY’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


To be Published for the first time in Separate Volumes. With a 
Preface by the Rev. Dr. LOCK, Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each volume. 

Vol. 1., HOSEA.—READY NEXT WEEK. 
To be followed shortly by we 5 DROS: and Vol. HL, JOEL and 
DIA 


A NEW AND REVISED ISSUE. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS 
By STEPHEN PAGET. 


With an Introduction by LORD LISTER. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s. _ eee: net. 


AN EXPOSURE OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. ® 7 & MOULTON. Cloth, 18. net; 


postage, 2d. extra. 


‘** We should recommend all who wish to prevent the spread of a pernicious 
doctrine to peruse Mr. Moulton’s little book.’’"— Western Daily Mercury. 


MINIATURES, » amvvn. PALMER. Cloth, cr.870, 98. 


“They are lightly and gracefully written apologues, which under an exterior 
attractiveness as tales of domestic interest, inculcate familiar lessons of 
religion.”—Scotsman. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘SCOTIA,’ 


And Work of the Seottish National Antarctic Expedition. 


With 105 Illustrations from Photographs and 3 Maps, 21s. net, 

. i ad valuable record.” — Aberdeen Free Press. 

my pe to all explorers who desire to write the story of their adventures.” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 


“4 work that will be read with the greatest interest.""—Jaily Telegraph. 








MAIDS OF HONOUR. 
By A. J. GREEN-ARMYTAGE, 

HANNAH MORE. MARIANNE NORTH. 

MARY CARPENTER. JEAN INGELOW. 

CAROLINE L. HERSCHEL, LOUISA ALCOTT. 

SISTER DORA. CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, 

MARY KINGSLEY. AGNES STRICKLAND. 

ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. MARY LAMB. 

With Portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A QUESTION OF COLOUR: 


A Study of South Africa. 6s. net. 


Deals with the various causes of racial difficulty, and gives a reason for the 
present state of native unrest. Its aim is to put clearly before the reaier 
South Africa as it is to-day, and it treats not of opinions but of facts. The 
evidence brought forward is in many cases evidence of the natives themselves. 
The book is m no sense political, nor does it reflect the cry of any party or 
religious body: it follows the lines of the South African Commission and 
inquires into all that affects the welfare of the natives, who are showa to be 
loyal subjects of the British Crown, 








New Volume in PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
SERIES. 


THE FIRST HALF OF THE XVII. 
CENTURY. 


By Professor H. J. C. GRIERSON. 5s. net. 


Contents : 
HOLLAND—VERSE AND PROSE. ENGLISH PROSE. 
HOLLAND—DRAMA., FRENCH VERSE AND PROSE. 
ENGLISH DRAMA. FRENCH DRAMA, 
ENGLISH POETRY. ITALY AND GERMANY. 
CONCLUSION, 


“Scholarly and sympathetic..... chiefly remarkable for the clearness and 
lucidity with which an exceptionally complicated period has been dealt with 
aud sub-divided. A book which will be read with much interest and profit by 
all studeuts of European literature.”"-—Scotsman. 


NOVELS. 6s. 
THE HEIR. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Illustrated. 


“ The author has won a distinguished place as a novelist by sheer merit.” 
—Eastbourne Gazette. 


FISHERMAN’S GAT: 


A Story of the Thames. 
By EDWARD NOBLE, Author of “The Edge of Circum- 


stance,” &c. 

“ Love, labour, strife, disaster, the pitiless stress and peril of the sea, and 
the complex, baffling difficulties of modern shore life; they are all here and 
all set forth with a dramatic force and realism which is occasionally almost 
overpowering......A full mature book, absorbingly interesting, full of fire...... 
retains the reader’s attention from first to last.”—Standard, 














THE SAFETY OF THE HONOURS 


3y ALLAN McAULAY, Author of “Poor Sons of a Day.” 
_ “Mr. McAulay writes with taste and skill, and has given those who follow 
Scotch aunals an historical novel well worth reading.” —Times. 


“ The interest never falters and the realism is excellent.” 
—Manchester Courier. 


THE MARRIAGE OF AMINTA. By L. Parry Trvs- 
corr. 


RICHARD HAWKWOOD. By Neve Mavenam. 
ADMIRAL QUILLIAM. By F. Norreys Conne-t. 
SKIPPER. By Gitzert Watson. 

THE HEARTH OF HUTTON. By W. J. Eccorr. 
SCOUNDREL MARK. By Frank Dinyor. 

A SERVANT OF THE KING. By E. Acriruna 


RIFFIN. 





NOTE.—The Publishers beg to announce A NEW POPULAR EDITION of 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, 


for which have been prepared Specially Attractive Bindings, Photogravure 
Froatispieces, Special Paper. &c. In 10 vols. at 3@. Gd. net each vol. Pros- 
pettus and Specimen Type, Paper, and Illustrations to be had from all Book- 
sellers, or from the Publishers. Write for one. 








W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





NOT 1 LIBRARY 
BUT 800 - - - - 


And each of the 800 a 
Library from or through 
which may be obtained 


LIBRARY BOOKS or 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


without any cost for carriage. 








Subscriptions from 
1os. 6d. per annum. 





Full particulars and List of Branches 
will be sent on application to 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE DANGERVILLE MYSTERY. 


TO THE READER. 

My endeavour is always to publish the best 
books of their kind. I accepted the manu- 
script of THE DANGERVILLE 
INHERITANCE, ity 4. C. FOX. 
DAVIES, because I believe it to be the 
cleverest and most ingenious detective story 
written in recent years. The audacity of 
the plot, which is entirely novel, is only sur- 
passed by the ingenuity with which the mystery 
is maintained to the end. You will have an 
opportunity of judging this on October 31st, 
when THE DANGERVILLE 
INHERITANCE will be published, 


price 6s. 





JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, 
Vigo St., W. 





In demy 8vo, bound in buckram an‘ printed on good paper, with fine margin 
for notes, price @1 Te. net, 


THE NEW (TWENTIETH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of Prices at which Books have been sold at Auction, 
the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, 
the Names of the Purchasers, and Special Notices 
containing the Prices for the Season 1905-1906. 

*.* “Book Prices Current” is published in Quarterly Parts for those who 
wish to receive early reports of the Sales, They are not sold 
separately, but must be subscribed for annually. 

«* Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of 
the greatest value.”—Athenzum, 

An index to the S$ ad Ten Vol of “BOOK PRICES 

CURRENT” will be published shortly, price 25s. net. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
FIRST EARL OF DURHAM, 1792-1840. 


By STUART J. REID, Author of “The Life of Sydney Smith,” &c, 
With 17 Photogravure Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, net. 
STANDARD. 

“Tt has been left for Mr. Stuart Reid to fill a gap in our biographical literature, 
and to place in its true perspective an interesting personality. The task could hardly 
have been better done...... He uses the materials placed at his disposal with judgment 
and economy, and he has the true biographical instinct—which is a talent as distinctive 
in its way as the talent of the poet and the painter—for making everything else subordi- 
nate to the clear delineation of his subject. He writes with fluency and ease, and 
occasionally with eloquence.” 





DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“The full story has hitherto been known only to those who have followed it in the 
Blue-books and ‘ Hansards’ of the time. But now Mr. Stuart Reid, a trained biographer 
of this period, has undertaken to tell it with the help of the family documents in the 
possession of the Lambtons......The history of England does not contain the record of 
one who was more clearly a martyr to duty than the first Earl of Durham.” 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS OF 
ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. 


Edited by Lady BETTY BALFOUR. 
With S Portraits, &c., 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

“There is hardly a page of his writing in the two volumes from which one might 
not take an epigram, a brilliant character sketch, a telling phrase, an apt criticism, or a 
passage reflecting his own fascinating personality.”—Standard. 

“This must be pronounced at once, by critics who prize true biography, to be not 
only a rare example of its best form, but a collection of ‘ belles-lettres’ rich in personal 
charm and of permanent importance. Not once in a generation is English literature 
augmented by a book like it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW BOOK BY DR. BEATTIE CROZIER. 


THE WHEEL OF WEALTH: 


A Reconstruction of the Science and Art of Political Economy on the 
Lines of Modern Evolution, 
By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D 
Svo, 12s. Gd. net. 


*,* This volume frankly aims at doing for the Orthodox Political Economy what the 
Copernican Astronomy did for the Ptolemaic, viz. getting rid of it altogether, both in its 
general principles and its details, by swinging the science around a new centre of gravity as 
it were, by giving it a new constructive principle, a dynamical instead of a statical basis, 
a fresh division of its factors, Se. Incidentally, by the arquments which its dynamical 
setting has furnished, it lends an out-and-out support to the principle of Protection, as the 
Orthodox Economy does to that of Free Trade. 


MACKINNON, 








A HISTORY OF MODERN LIBERTY. by 


Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ The History of Edward IIT,” &. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


JAMES 


Vol. I. INTRODUCTION (ORIGINS—THE MIDDLE AGES). 
Vol. Il, THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION, 


“Dr. Mackinnon’s book is a work of high learning and of great value. It narrates important events 
in an attractive manner, and it always turns from these events to the spiritual causes from which they 
derive their origin.” —Speaker. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


SELECTED EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited, with Revised Text, Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by J. W. Macxarn, M.A., LL.D., 
sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 14s. net. 
[On Monday next. 


A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT 


IRELAND. Treating of the Government, Military System, and Law: Religion, Learning, and 
Art; Trades, Industries, and Commerce; Manners, Customs. and Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish 
Yeople. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., M.B.I.A, With 212 Illustrations, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS HILL GREEN, late Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. By R. L. 
Nettiesuir, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Repriuted from the Third Volume of “The Works 
of Thomas Hill Green.” With a short Preface specially written for this Edition by Mrs, T. H, 
Greryx. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE ELECTRON THEORY: a Popular Introduction to the New 


Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By E. E. Fournier, B.Sc. Lond., A.R.C.Se.. Compiler of ‘‘ Con- 


temporary Electrical Science.” With a Preface by G. Jounstone Stoney, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S, With 
Frontispiece, Portrait of Dr, Stoney, and Diagrams in the Text, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
MATTATHIAS, AND OTHER POEMS. By Frevenic 
3 A 


Arxginsox, M.A., Canon of Southwell, aud late Rector of Darley Dale, Derbyshire. Crown 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net. 
*.* The poem which gives its name to this book is an attempt to reproduce the story of the 
origin of the Maccabean revolt against Antiochus Epi phanes. The remainder of the volume 
is devoted to miscellaneous verse, both sacred and secular. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
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Mudie’s_ Library 


beg to announce that their rela- 
tions with the publishers are not 
affected by the present contro- 
versy, and that their subscribers 
can be assured of a continuance 
of the service of new books, as 
published, with the promptness 
which has always characterised 
this Library. 

During the last sixty years Mudie’s have 
accumulated an_ unrivalled’ collection — of 
standard works, books that have stood the 
test of time, and which still retain a large and 
appreciative circle of readers. Many of these 


books are now out of print and no longer 
obtainable elsewhere. 


Indeed, it can with perfect justice be claimed 


for this collection that it is more complete, 
and more truly representative of the best in 
English literature, than that of any other circu- 


lating library in the Kingdom. 


No other library has in circulation so many 
of the newest and latest books, or so vast a 
collection of standard works in English and all 
the principal European languages. 


Where ordinary libraries usually contain only 
one volume of a kind, the use of which is im- 
possible when most needed, Mudie’s have as 





many books of each kind as are likely to meet 


the demand, in some cases two or three 


thousand copies of a new book being purchased 
af one time. 





Mudie’s staff of over 300 persons is specially 
trained in modern circulating library methods 
and all the resources of a_ time-perfected 
organisation co-operate to ensure subscribers 
“getting what they want how and when they 
want it,” and the carrying out of all reason- 
able wishes with courtesy and expedition. 


The new pamphlet, with terms 
of subscription (revised in many 
particulars), may now be obtained 
on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





{48 QUBEN VICTORIA ST., E.C, 
Branches ) 24: BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


“Hie dominion ehall 
be also from the one 
sea to the other, and 
from the flood unto 
the world's ond.” 


COLUMBUS 


Mr. Filson Young’s remarkable study of 
Christopher Columbus is just published, 
and here are the first seven reviews, 
which appeared on the morning of publica- 
tion :— 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 
“Mr. Filson Young tells his story in a free 
and fluent mannev...... Very vigorous, too, are 
the passages dealing with his voyages, for 
Mr. Young has drunk deep of the spirit of 
the sea, and nowhere writes so well as in 
his account of the seafarer’s business in 
great waters......The book abounds in inter- 
ludes of suggestive thought and clear and 
vigorous expression.......Must be com- 
mended for the keen, eager spirit of its 
narrative and the abounding interest of its 
romance.” 

THE MORNING POST 
“Mr. Young has done nothing better......there 
is not a dull page in the seven hundred...... 
His narrative is rich and marching, yet 
sufficiently precise...... There is really nothing 
about Columbus to compare with Mr. Young’s 
for matter and style.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
“In a style pleasant and lucid he has set 
before us with vigour the period and the 
setting of those famous voyages.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
**Not a mere record of his acts, but a recon- 
struction of the man who died four centuries 
ago, so that at the end of the book we feel 
that we have Known and spoken with 
Columbus...... Breathes interest from every 
page.....His wide humanity and deep insight 
are very precious qualities in an historian, 
and Mr. Young proves himself to possess 
them in good measure” 


THE DAILY NEWS 
“Mr. Filson Young has a conscious and 
deliberate style......a narrative which swings 
forward like a song......the finest story in 
the world.” 

THE TRIBUNE 

“He writes with charm, with colour, and 
with humour......very readable and eloquent 
snail he has many passages which set one 
longing for the sea.” 


THE MORNING LEADER 
“It is almost impossible to do justice to the 
splendour and romance of these two fine 
volumes. ‘Charity, truth, and justice,’ th:t 
is the meed Columbus has from Mr. Filson 
Young, whose book, austere, dignified, 
stately, forms by far the most striking 
and vivid portrait of the hero in our 
language.” 


By FILSON YOUNG 


“Christopher Columbus and the New World 
of his Discovery.” With Maps, Charts, 
Portraits, a Frontispiece in Colour by 
Norman Wilkinson, and a Note on the 
Navigation of Columbus’s First Voyage 
by the Earl of Dunraven, K.P. 
Two volumes, price 25s. net. 
E, GRANT RICHARDS, 
7 Carlton Street, 
S.W. 


P.8.—Major Martin Hume's “Queens of Old Spain” will be 


published on Monday, 15s. net. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


CHIPPINGE WEYMAN 


J. WEYMAN 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MORNING POST.—* The historical setting is altogether admirable. Indeed we are 
almost inclined to put ‘ Chippinge’ into the vacant space on the bookshelf next door to 
‘Esmond.’ Certainly Mr. Weyman has done nothing better.” 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘*Q”’). fvust pubiishea. 


*,.* This story has been revised and considerably lengthened since its 
serial publication in ‘“‘ The Cornhill Magazine.” 


THE OLD COUNTRY: a Romance. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. [Just published. 
*.* The vivifying idea of Mr. Newbolt’s story is that England as she is 


and as she will be, cannot be understood without an inborn know- 
ledge of and sympathy with her past. 
By KATHARINE 


THE STORY OF BAWN. * ryan. 


WORLD.—“ A vivid picture of country life, such a picture as no one can draw better 


than Mrs. Tynan.” 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 1s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


The GUARDIAN, in a review headed “A Book of Good Things,” says:— Our 
counsel is to read the book wholly and solely for amusement; above all to look out, 
like Jack Horner, for plums, of which there are enough to satisfy even a schoolboy’s 
appetite.” 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a Diary. és ne. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A book of really uncommon beauty, which is not likely to 
be forgotten in a single season or a single year, but will be kept upon many shelves for 
constant reference.” 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. “"coiron’ 


In 8 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 
Vol. V.—MY LADY LUDLOW, &c. Ready on Monday. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The edition will deserve to rank as the standard set of 
author for whom fresh fame is in store.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE! — 








“KNUTSFORD” 


an 





FOR NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
CHIPPINGE. Chaps. 31-34, By Sranter J. i. STAY IN THE ISLAND OF VENUS. By 
Wer 
BULLS a THE (WESTMINSTER) CHINA SHOP. THE, LIBRARY. ‘OF JOHN STUART MILL, By 
By Henry W. Rose Sipe@wick. 
SHAKESPEARE . By Canon H. C. Beecurya, |OXEQRD AND CAMBRIDGE—A STUDY IN 
Litt 
YORK: ITS PLA 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TYRTHUS. By A. D. TIONS. By ace ms EmSLisn, lustite- 
nye | FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. ANSTRUTHER. 
THE FOURTH GUN. By Cuartes Fieipine Letters XXVII. . By the Author of 
Mags, ** Elizabeth and. oy _ Garden.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





| 
| 


| 





| 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE S The Old and Tried Remedy 


that has stood 


the test of 
CHLORODYNE. generations, 
INVALUABLE FOR COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 


ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


And all kindred ailments. 


two 


To avoid disappointment insist upon haring Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chiorod yne. 
THE CRIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Of all Chemists—l1s. 1$d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





A pure Solution. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRR, £77 Pan 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wiue. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 


146 93 


bottle. Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


fhe appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence mm submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Cg 


Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Lolthes, 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great $ Brits tin to equal them in vaiue, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


oury MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour MOUNTAIN GREY 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Liygienie Cloth for Motor Garments, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


| The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 


Limited, 
GREAT P ULTENEY ST., GOL DEN SQUARE, W. 


THE AUTHOR’ s HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYD., Publishers and Printers, 30 Leadenhall! 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
Authors should note that Tue Leapeyuaty 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


“K” BOOTS on 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Nesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K”’ Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


” Phe nix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric- Lighting Rules Supplied. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss TwacKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Maygazime, post-tree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Ottice, Devison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—B, eater Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. 


READING- CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six ee price 2s. each, 
3. 3d. 











By post, 2s 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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An Unexampled Offer. 


PSHE need for a good Atlas at a reasonable price has long been felt by all 


sections of the reading public. 


Many faults can be found with existing 


Atlases. The larger ones are too expensive; while those within the compass of a 


modest purse are incomplete and fail to respond to modern requirements. 


Several 


well-known Atlases, too, are based on German works of a similar character, with the 


result that British interests do not receive the attention they deserve. 


Another 


serious defect in existing Atlases is that they are not up-to-date and do not embody 


the latest decisions of boundary commissions and the latest discoveries of explorers. 
The HARMSWORTH ATLAS will be found to satisfy the requirements even of 


the most exacting, representing as it does the last word in map-making. 


The Maps 


which it contains have all been prepared at the London Geographical Institute by 
Messrs. Geo. Philip & Son, whose name is a guarantee of the highest quality and 


accuracy. 


A glance at the points enumerated below will convince readers of this 


journal that in the HARMSWORTH ATLAS they will find an investment that 


will repay them tenfold. 





500 Maps and Diagrams, 
beautifully Coloured and printed from Engraved 
Copper Plates, are comprised in the contents of 
the HARMSWORTH ATLAS. Its 208 pages 
of large Maps—18} by 14 inches—represent 
what has hitherto been obtainable only in large 
folio volumes selling at #15. 


105,000 Gazetteer 
References supplement the Maps and 


Diagrams, giving descriptive and _ statistical 
notes concerning every place in the world 
about which information is likely to be required. 
No such Gazetteer Index has ever before been 
compiled. 


Novel Features attempted by no 
previous work of a similar kind are to be found 
in the HARMSWORTH ATLAS. Its unique 
scheme of Commercial Maps, for example, 
renders it an indispensable part of the equip- 
ment of an up-to-date business office. Another 
novel feature is the treatment of large-scale 
Reference Maps, which are dealt with in such 
a manner that the details of each important 
country are given on a scale otherwise only 
possible on a large wall map. 


Issue in Fortnightly Parts 
is now a recognised form of publication for 
Standard Works, but this is the first occasion 
on which an Atlas has been published in a form 
so convenient to the great public who cannot 
afford the large outlay involved in the purchase 
in one sum of a great work of reference. 


The Low PriCeé constitutes an 


absolute record so far as works of this class are 
concerned. The HARMSWORTH ATLAS 
gives the equivalent of #15 for the modest sum 


of One Guinea. Each of the 36 Fortnightly 
Parts costs but 7d., so that the work is within 
the reach of any one who can spend or save 
the tritling sum of $d. per day. 


A VERY SMALL 
EDITION ONLY. 

So remarkable is the bargain offered 
by the HARMSWORTH ATLAS 
that an enormous demand for the work 
is beyond doubt. In fact, the advance 
orders from the trade show that the 
whole of the limited edition will be 
the 
A reprint, in the case 


exhausted on next Tuesday, 
day of issue. 
of good maps, is a matter not of days 
but of weeks; therefore the only way 
to make sure of obtaining copies of the 
HARMSWORTH ATLAS is to sign 
the form below, which provides for 


regular delivery of all the parts, and to 


Hand it to your Newsagent TO-DAY. 





For fuller particulars and tlustrated Booklet, send a 





NEWSAGENT. 


Please deliver the Harmsworth Atlas every 


fortnight, as published, until complete, to 
address below : 


IT eines crcsscctebbecessesescessieconsonnts 


FEI a ee 





postcard to the MANAGER, Dept. 
Carmelite House, London, E.C. 


23, Room 


the 


teeeeee 


2A, 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER—Now Ready. 
Some of the Leading Features: 


4 Fuall-page Drawings Illustrating “ Macbeth” by 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A., 


With Comments on the Play by 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


A New Serial by 


Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 


Illustrated by ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS : 


**By Way of Southampton to London.” IIlus. 


ROBERT K. DUNCAN: 
Chemistry of Commerce. 
(“ Harvesting Floral Perfumes.”) Illus. 


EAST VERSUS WEST. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN’S 


Eloquent Vindication of Christian Civilisation entitled 


LETTERS TO A CHINESE OFFICIAL. 


2s. Gd. 
A vindication of Christian civilisation and institutions as 
compared with those of the East. It is a glowing confession of 
faith in the methods and ideals of our race. 


Aristocracy of Health. 
6s. M. F. HENDERSON. 


A book which treats with earnestness and ability 
the whole question of sane, wholesome, and intel- 
ligent living. It is a thoroughly practical study of 
the science of health through hy viene, teaching the 
individual and the race how to be strong, self- 
reliant, successful, long-lived, and happy. 


Witch’s Gold. 6s. 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 


“A strong, healthy, sweet story.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


Ann Boyd. 6s. 
WILL N. HARBEN, 
Author of “ Abner Daniel.” 


The genial philosophy of Mr. Harben’s novels re- 
ceives a contrasting element in his latest story, 
where the play of strong emotions—both good and 


evil—weaves a plot of liveliest interest. 


The Gentleman Ragman 


6s. WILBUR NESBIT. 


A humorous novel—recalling Mark Twain’s “Tom 
Sawyer,” but with a very distinct vein of originality. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


| ENGLISHMEN IN Foreien SExvice, 





Notable New 6s. Novels. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 


By Miss M. E. BRADDON. 


“Miss Braddon shows undiminished vitality in her picture 
mansion and the millionaire’s daughter.” — Times, ™ of a Park Lane 


SABA MACDONALD. 


By RITA, Author of “Souls,” &. 
“Saba is a girl whose growth towards a truer insight into life i , 
brea: ith and sympathy, and much clever characterisation.” — T he eae 
* We beg to predict a big success for Saba Macdonald.” ~Standara 


AS YE HAVE SOWN. 


By DOLF WYLLARDE, Author of “Uriah the Hittite” ke. 


THE TYRANNY OF FAITH, 


By CARL JOUBERT, Author of “ Russia as It Really Is,” 
*The White Hand,” &e. 


ROUND OUR SQUARE. 


By HENRIETTE CORKRAN, Author of “Celebrities and I,” go, 
The book is full of quaint and interesting sketches, well suited 
impressionist style of the authoress. a 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS O’HAGAN, Ry Jt 
MeCarruy. Author of ‘* The Flower of France,”’ &e. 
“Mr. MeCarthy’s characters are always well-fancie], and even from the 
community of this boorish German Court he has distilled qualities of 
picturesque and dramatic interest.’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE YOUNGEST MISS MOWGRAY. 
Author of “ Her Own People,” “ Johanna,” &c. 

“The story is written with Mrs. Croker’s wonted liveliness and ease of 
style Athenzum, 

“Mrs. Croker has written a pretty story, which old and young readers will 
enjoy. Westminster Gazelte. 

THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. by BEATRICE Wuitny 
Author of ‘‘ The Awakening of ned Fenwick,” &e, [Third Edition ; 
“ There is plenty of action about it. .The chi urac ters are very well drawn,” 
- Daily Chronicle 
THE HOUSE OF THE WICKED. By Witiam Le 
Quevx, Author of * The Man from Downing Street,” &e. 

“It is all very exciting and mystifying. Mr. Le Queux hs as dove well 
enough to satisfy the most exorbitant demands of his admurers.”—Dai ly News, 
THE AVENGING HOUR. By Hi. F. Prevost Barrersny, 

Author of * Ou the Verge,” &c. 

“The mature reader may read the tale with eujoyment, beth for its 
attractive writing, and its sense of the true springs of emotion, and the 
development of character.’’— 1 ies. 

NEXT WEEK. 
TOM GALLON’S NEW NOVEL. 
b 
FORTUNES A’BEGGING. 


By TOM GALLON, Author of “ Jimmy Quixote,” &c, 
182 Wich Holborn W.c. 


——. 


ISTIN Huntry 


By B. M. Croxer, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 


NOW READY.—PriceE 6s. 

Messrs. A. and C. BLACK have just added to their 
Series of Animal Autobiographies—which includes The 
Dog, The Cat, The Rat, The Bear— 


THE LIFE STORY OF A FOX, 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN, 


whose previous work on wild life placed him almost 
at once in the front rank of Nature-writers. Mr. 
Tregarthen’s fine style, minute observation, and won- 
derful faculty for bringing the very breath of the 
hillsides into his pages are here shown to even greater 


| advantage than before. 





SOO aye ARE, LONDON, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1906. 
Tar Russian Propiem :— 

(1) Is GovernmMeNT BY Duma Possrpte? By Dr. E. J Dillon. 
Tue Measure or Tue Hours. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
SocIALISM AND THE Mippie Ciasses. By H. G. Wells. 

Tue Barrisu Army: Mr. Fortescur’s New VoLume. 
PictuRESQvUE Inpta. By Flora Annie Steel. 

Some THOUGHTS ON THE TECHNIQUE OF PorTRY. By 
Tue Huxprep Dars. By W. Lawler Wilson. 
BERNINI AND THE Baroque Styte. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 
Ricamonp, Viner. By Henry James. 

Tue Eariy Victortans ann Ovuftsreives. By G. S. Street. 
Larcapio Hearn. II. By Dr. George M. Gould. 

Mr. Cuvureuiiu’s Fatuer. By Herbert Vivian. 

By Minto F. Johnston. 


By Sir George Arthur, 


C. F. Keary. 


|} Propiems or LaBour :— 


By H. Morgan-Browne. 
By Herman Cohen. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 


(1) Tae Lavour Parry. 
(2) Tue Trape Uston Crisis. y 
Tar Wairatwixp. Part III. Chaps. 11-12. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
(1) Me. Dett anp Tee “QuvarTerRty Review.” 
Reviewer. 
(2) Tae Asuse oF Sport. By Henry S. Salt. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 


By the Quarterly 
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—_—— 


NEW WORK BY 


—_—_—_—_—_ 





Rev. J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (J.B.) 





—_—_— 


RELIGION ano 


EXPERIENCE. 


Large crown 8vo, Photogravure Portrait, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


No English religious thinker and writer receives a warmer welcome from a wider 
circle of readers or exercises a greater influence on contemporary religious thought 


than Rev. J. Brierley, B.A. 
of the present. 


Mr. Brierley is intensely interested in the life and thought 
He discusses the problems that arise from the point of view of a 


practical psychologist who finds in man’s inner consciousness a responsiveness to God, 
and in the streams of tendency the guiding hand of a Providence who is working with 


man for man’s progress towards perfection. 


His books set their readers thinking, and 


in countless cases they have proved the clues that have led puzzled and troubled 
readers out of the labyrinth of perplexity and doubt. 


OTHER WORKS BY SAME AUTHOR. 





“Well written and 
hoipful.” — TIMES. 


THE ETERNAL RELIGION 


“Suggestive ot a wide 
knowledge and scholar- 
ship. -SCOTSMAN. 


Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt top, 6s. 


THIRD EDITION. 
PROBLEMS 
OF 
LIVING. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
THE 

COMMON | 
LIFE. | 








Cheap Editions, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SILAS K. HOCKING’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


A GAMBLE WITH LIFE. 


Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Admirers of Silas K. Hocking’s storics will hare no fault to find 
with the latest published. It is a judicious blend of religion, politics, 
and democracy, flavoured by a strong love interest between an 
American hei ress and an mpecunious Cornishma ie 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 


LIBERTY AND RELICION. 


ly P. WHITWELL WILSON, M.P., Author of “Why We 
Believe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


LEAVES FOR QUIET HOURS. 


By GEORGE MATHESON, F.R.S.E., D.D., LL.D., Author 
of “Words by the Wayside,” &c. New and Cheap Edition. 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with chaste design in 
gold, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. net. 
“ This is a book not only for quiet hours, but for every home. It is 
one of the best of its kind,’—ARDROSSAN HERALD. 


THE BOOK FOR “THE TRANSFIGURED HOME.” 


THE CHRIST OF THE CHILDREN. 


By J.G. STEVENSON. New Edition, 12 Illustrations on 
Art Paper, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Rev. J. H. Jowett writes :—“ 7 hare now had time to read Mr. 
Sterenson's little béok, and also to try its effect upon the class for 
whom it was written, I think it is admirably done, and J regard it 
as filling a unique place in literature for children.” 





EIGHTH EDITION (in Press). 


STUDIES 
OF 
THE SOUL. 


SIXTH EDITION (in Press). 


OURSELVES 
AND THE 
UNIVERSE. 











THE CHALLENGE, 


And other Talks with Boys and Girls. By Rev. J. G. STEVEN. 
SON, of Brighton, Author of “The Christ of the Children.” 
4to, cloth boards, 228 pp., 8 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. HamiLton ArcuiBacp, the well-known authority on Sunday- 
school work, speaking at Lyndhurst Road Church, Hampstead, 
said :—“ Children are dying, thirsting for stories. Oh, you 
Sunday-school teachers, why is it that you so often seem to fail to 
make the lesson interesting ? Because you don’t give the children 
what they want. They simply won’t attend while you are ex- 
plaining morals. But wrap the moral in a story, and when you 
have finished the story leave it alone.” This counsel would be 
endorsed by every expert in Sunday-school work. The Rev. J. G. 
Stevenson’s new book, “ The Challenge, and other Talks with 
Boys and Girls,” has been written on the lines commended by 
Mr. Archibald, and teachers will find its stories of great help in 
their class work. 


THE WIDENESS OF GOD'S MERCY 


By F. B. MEYER, B.A. Handsomely bound in green leather, 


with chaste design in gold, 1s. 6d. net. 


A DAILY GUIDE. "sé SECOND EDITION. 
THE PILOT: 
. 

A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. Contains nearly 
2,000 of the choicest extracts systematically arranged for 
every day of the year. Printed on India paper and hand- 
somely bound in leather, with round corners and gilt edges, 
2s. Gd. net 

“* The book is the fruit of wide read nq. 
browsed on all rich pastures.” 
Rev. C. Sitvesrer Horne, in the “Christian World.” 


Her Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted a Copy 
oF this Book. 


THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS. 


By CHARLES H. BARROWS. 
boards, 3s. net. 


The editor has evidently 


Large crown 8vo, cloth 


The above books can be obtained through all Booksellors, or copies will be sent direct by the Publishers, post- 
free and carefully packed, on receipt of the published price, with the exception of those marked net, for which 


postage in addition must be sent. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO.,, 138 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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The Memoirs of 


Prince Hohenlohe. 


r. HEINEMANN has much pleasure in an- 
“at eco that he has acquired the English 
translation rights of THE MEMOIRS OF 
PRINCE HOHENLOHE, which he will 
publish in the course of the next three 
/t is impossible to 


weeks in two volumes. 
exaggerate the importance of this work, 


which has made an enormous sensation 
all over the world, a sensation fully justi- 
fied by the piquancy of the revelations of 
this keen observer. His Memoirs may be 
described as the inner history of the last 
years by one who helped in the 
The work has been trans- 
lated from the first, unbowdlerised, German 


Sift 


making of it. 


edition. 





HENRY IRVING. Personal Remialereaces 


By BRAM STOKER. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., 25s. net. 
“A very valuable contribution to the records of the dramatic art....... 
Mr. Bram Stoker has produced a couple of volumes which will have a wide 


popularity, not only amongst those who kuew Irving, but amongst those who 


are, in however a degree, oe in the history of the theatre.” 


L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 





VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS. | 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAC, Director of the Versailles Museum. 
In 1 yolume, with 56 Pictures in Colour by RENE BINET. 


EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, on Van Gelder Paper, with the 


Plates mounted, £2 2s. net. [ Ready. 
Also a CHEAPER EDITION, 16s. net. 
(Prospectus on application. | 


THE BOOK vor WHICH THE BORDIN PRIZE OF 1,000 Lpaancs WAS 
WARDED BY THE FRENCH ACADEM 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


[ October 30th. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


[Prospectus on application. } 





According to many hitherto blished D 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 2 vols., 20s. net. 


The FLIGHT of MARIE ANTOINETTE | 
From the French of G. LENOTRE. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. [Prospectus on engiieation. J 
“ Never was the story better told than in this book......an admir 

of that kind of epecial historical m —— in which French writers excel.” 
W. L. Countyey, in the Daily Telegraph. 


NAPOLEON KING OF ELBA. 
From the French of PAUL GRUYER. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. per on application. ] 
“His book is crowded with picturesque details of Napoleon, and is alive 
with interest.”—Standard, 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. 
Ly FREDERICK RIEDL, Ph.D. 


Crown Gre, 6s. [Literatures of the World. 


The FOOL of the WORLD 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
PAUL. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘The Angel of Pain,” &c. 


TIME AND THE GODS. 


By Lord DUNSANY. With 10 Illustrations by S. H. SIME. 6s. net. 


THE LUDDINGTONS. 


By FLORENCE COLLINS. 


JOSEPH VANCE. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. [Second Impression. 


THE SWIMMERS. 


By E. 8S. BORISON. 














, and other Poems 
1 on. 5s. net. 


Mr. HEINEMANN'S tlustrated Autumn Announcement List | 
on application. 


London : 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





le exain ple | { 


SKEFFINGTONS’ List. 


THIS DAY. By B. STEWART. oe price 6s, 
Profusely lliustrated fram 50 Photegra by the Author. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF ‘CYPRUS. 


“ A bright account of a beautiful island by one wi 
opportunities of knowing both the place and the reopen ee 

“The remarkable series of photographs Sea a 
traveller’s record shculd alone inspire readers with the > to 
visit Cyprus. The book is, altogether, thoronghly worth reading” 

— Westminster Gazette. 

“ A very interesting account of the life on the island, its histor 
and the cities which adorn it. Full of interest to the archwolo, a 
and the historian...... Indeed the book is most interesting and the 
numerous photographs are admirable.”—Daily Telegra ph. 

“A most useful book, with much incidental information of 
historical and archeological interest.”—Outlook. 








One of the most remarkable and 
interesting books of the year. 
By Major-General PATRICK MAXWELL, LLp. 


The Times says:—“The book contains something to interest 
everybody.” 

The Spectator says : :—“ May be read without flagging of interest, 
from cover to cover. 


PRIBBLES AND PRABBLES; 


Or, Rambling Reflections on Varied Topics. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANECDOTE, REFERENCE, AND QUOTATION. 
** Leave your prabbles, ’oman—what is the focative case, William ?” 
—‘* Merry Wives of Windsor,” IV. ii, 
** Pribbles and Prabbles.”—Ibid., V. v. 
VHIS DAY. Demy 8yo, cloth, price 10s. net. 
“There is so much that is fresh and entertaining that it may 
be regarded as one of the very best books of the kind that we have 
had for some time. It should take its place as a regular store- 
house for the seeker after amusing bits at once gossipy and 
informing: We cannot do more than indicate some of the varied 
contents ‘of this very attractive miscellany.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“This is certainly one of the books which may be read without 
flagging of interest from cover to cover. Major-General Maxwell 
was a man of letters whose activities extended over a wide range 
of subjects. And whatever he writes, he writes in the fashion of 
a scholar, and his quotations are correct. This may sound a trifle, 
but we can assure our readers, on the strength of a very large 
experience, that it is not as common as it should be. If eminent 
conversationalists ever prepare themselves for an evening in 
society, this is the very volume for them.”—Spectator. : 
“The reviewer might well despair of giving any satisfactory 
account of this delightful medley. The late Major-General 
Maxwell had a mind stored with millions of out-of-the-way — 
| of knowledge, and note-books in which he apparently had. jotted 
| down anything that struck him as curious in a very wide course 
of reading. Our readers will best be able to judge of the 
character of the work by sampling a page or two. Major-General 
| Maxwell’s note-books must be veritable storehouses of quaint 
| odds and ends.’ "— Academy. 
|. “One of the quaintest books produced for many a long day is 





‘Pribbles and Prabbles.’”—Birmingham Daily Post. 

| ‘ As an accomplished and versatile scholar, a reader in widely 

diverse fields, and a thinker with a quick and independent critical 
gift, General Maxwell invariably approaches his subject from the 
right side. He is an excellent example of a man who turns bis 
scholarship to practical account, and gives it a direct bearing on 
actual life. It is quite impossible in a brief notice to traverse all 
the ground covered by this frankly discursive and entertaining 
miscellany. From religion to gibberish, from Shakespeare to the 
Balaam Box, from the Devil looking over Lincoln to a jackass 
purring, the author moves in easy, calm, and deliberate transition. 
Excellently written, the book is one which scholars and patriots 
| will fully enjoy.”—Glasgow Herald. 
N.B.—Include in your Library List the four 
| following New Six-Shilling Novels: 
By LUCIAN DE ZILWA. 


THE WEB OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By ALFRED BUCHANAN. 


BUBBLE REPUTATION. 


By DAVID HERON. 


KINS MEN. 


By GEORGE CONNOCK DYKE. 
‘BETRAYAL OF MISTRESS DONIS 


| SKEFFINGTON and SON, 34 ,_- Street, Strand, W.C. 
And of all Libraries and Booksellers. 
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THE FAERY YEAR BY G. A. B. 
DEWAR IS READY TO-DAY AT ALL 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 7s. 6d. 


READY NEXT WEEK 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE 
STORY OF EXPLORATION. 


Tibet the Mysterious 


By Col. Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G. 











The previous volumes of this series, which is 
entitled ‘“‘The Story of Exploration,” have in 
every case been welcomed as the standard 
work on the subject in hand. “Tibet the 
Mysterious” is certainly not the least in 
importance, since, in view of possible Inter- 
national complications, it is replete with infor- 
mation which will be of the greatest service in 
the near future. The stirring deeds of the 
heroic pioneers are here collated for the first 
time in volume form, while the large coloured 
Map which accompanies the work is rendered 
exceptionally interesting by the additional 
light which it throws on former geography. 








THE STORY OF EXPLORATION. 
Edited by Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE. 


SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE - Dr. H.R. Mill. 7/6 net 
THE NILE QUEST - - Sir Harry Johnston. 7/6 net 
PENETRATION OF ARABIA - D. G. Hogarth, M.A. 7/6 net 
THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN - Dr. S. E, Dawson. 7/6 net 
FURTHER INDIA - - Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 7/6 net 
TIBET THE MYSTERIOUS - Col. Sir T. Holdich. 7/6 net 
































MERIEL OF THE VIPER OF MILAN. A PIXY IN 

THE MOORS. SIXTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. PETTICOATS. 
“SOMETHING MORE The Spectator says :—“It is a stirring story, lurid in A second impression of this 

THAN A GOOD NOVEL of a tone, but told with vigour and picturesqueness...... for so popular story of Dartmoor is 

passing season; it will mark young a writer Miss Bowen shows a remarkable sense of now ready. The Field says :— 

po Rag ll = _ — style, which, taken in conjunction with her energy and “It is a book which we hope 

attracting general attention by imaginative power, MAKES HER A WELCOME to re-read, and we could say 

its own very decided merits.” RECRUIT TO THE RANKS OF ADVENTUROUS the same of very few modern 

—Morning Leader. ROMANCERS.” novels.” 
R. E. Vernede. 6s. Marjorie Bowen. 6s. Anonymous. 6s. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


CLOSED DOORS. By the author of “A London Girl.” 


3s. 6d. 





London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Arundel Street, W.C. 
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SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limited, 











Sixteenth Thousand. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Appointed for use in the National Schools of Japan. 
(TOKIO, 2005.) 
SIXPENCE; in cloth, 2s. net. 


General Baden-Powell in a recent speech said :— 
“If youcare to show your patriotism to the extent of expend- 
ing sixpence,I hope each one of you will go to-morrow 
morning and buy a copy of the pamphlet called ‘The Decline 
and Fall of the British Empire.’ If you will carefully study 
it with a view to seeing where it applies to you personally, 
each one of you, no matter what his line of life may be, will 
see what should be his share in saving his country from the 
possibility of disaster.” 
““We commend strongly to the electors of England a little brochure 
entitled ‘ The Decline and Fall of the British Empire.’ ’’—Morning Post. 
“Written in all seriousness and honesty of purpose and written well...... 
This little book should be read.”"—Standard. 
“ This vigorous and eager little pamphlet."—Daily News. 





Tenth Thousand. 
By ELLIOTT E. MILLS, in collaboration with 
EDWARD S. TYLEE. 


Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


BOY AND GIRL: 


Should they be Educated Together? 


“We commend it heartily to all parents......Has ever the problem of home 
education and of our Imperial organisation been better put ?”’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The freshness, intelligence, and actnal charm of the American girl, so 
universally acknowledged, must be attributed not a little to this system of 
boy and girl education.” —Tribune. 


“Without a dull page.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Oxford: ALDEN and CO., Limited. 





READY NOVEMBER Ist. 7s. 6d. net, 


The latest information on Gun, Rifie, 
and Ammunition. 


(Over 250 Illustrations ) 


MODERN SPORTING GUNNERY. 


A Manual of Practical Information 
for Shooters of To-day. ° ° ° 


By HENRY SHARP, 
Author of “ Practical Wildfowling,” “The Gun: Aflield 
and Afloat,” &c. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter. Chapter. 
Preface. X. Ball and Shot Guns and their 


I. A Retrospect. Development, 


|THE YATTENDON HYMNAL. 





II. Modern Shot Guns.—Barrels— 
Actions—Fore-end Fastenings—Locks. 

III. Modern Shot Guns (contd.)— 
Safety Bolts—Ejector—One-Trigger. 

IV. Modern Shot Guns (contd.)— 
The Processes of Manufacture and 
the Gun Complete. 

V. Modern Shot Guns (contd.)— 
Sizes, Lengths, Weights, and Charges 
—RBoring—Shooting Power and Per- 
formances— Patteru— Penetration and 
Recoil. 

VI. Shot-Guan Ammunition.—Car- 
tridges and Cartridge - Loading— 
Primers —Gunpowders— Powder Pres- 
sures and Barre! Bursts—Shot: Velo- 
city and Sizes. 

VII. Modern Sporting Rifles. 

VIII. Modern Sporting Rifics 
(contd.)—Single-Loading, Magazine, 
and Double Rifles. 

IX. The New Accelerated Express 
Rifles and Axite Powder. 





XI. The Sighting 
jectory. 

XII. Sporting Bullets. 

XIII. Miniature Rifles for Match, 
Target, and Sporting Purposes. 

XIV. Gun Fitting.—-The Try Gun 
and its Uses—Stock, Form, and 
Measurements Secondhian | Gun 
Buying. 

XV. Game Shooting in Great Britain. 

XVI. Wildfowl Shooting in Great 
Britain. 


of Rifles.—Tra- 


XVII. The Sportswoman her 
Rationale in the Field and her 
Equipment. 

XVIII. Ladies in the Field. (By 


the Duchess of Bedford.) 


XIX. Shooting Abroad.—The Neces 
sary Armament-The Import Duties 
on Guns, Rifles, and Cartridges—The 
Sport to be Obtained. 





’ ; Music and 
Words. Edited by Ropert Brinces and H. E.uis Woot. 
DRIDGE. 168 pp. demy 4to, boards, 7s. 6d. net, 

*‘ Hitherto this magnificent collection of Hymns and H 

out of the reach of all but the well-to-do. Its price ae bern 

rejoice that it can now be purchased for the wonderfully low figure of 7s. My 

Every one who cares for what is best and worthbiest in sacred song should ‘ 

once get the ‘ Yattendon Hymnal,’ and make it his study and delight.” = 

—Church Times, 


DANTE AS A JURIST. By James Wittiays 
D.C.L.,Sub-Rector of Lincoln College. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra, 3s net. 

‘*A work of real value in its own particular line.”"—Guardian. ; 
FRENCH WARS OF RELIGION: their 
Political Aspects. An Expansion of Three Lectures delivered 
before the Oxford University Extension Summer Meeting of 
August, 1892. By E. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College. Second Edition, Corrected. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
“Mr. E. Armstrong's illuminating lectures.’’— English Historical Review 7 
* Among the best and the wisest things that have been said on the subject,"* 

— Oxford Magazine, 


HERBERT’S COUNTRY PARSON. Edited 
by the Rev. H. C. BeEcHING, Canon of Westminster, Pott 
8vo, antique boards, 3s, 6d. net. 

**Should be on the bookshelves of every curate.""— Academy, 
“A very attractive little edition.” — Westminster Gazette, 


THE MATRIMONIAL MARKET, and other 
Duologues for Female Characters. By Maset E. Tawney, 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. 

** All clever, and ought to be lively when acted.”—Ozford Magazine, 
Just Published. 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
New College by T. M. RoNALDSON, B.A. 
by C. L. Wootury, B.A., New College. 
ment, extra, 6s. net. 


Drawings of 
With Introduction 
Demy 4to, half-parch- 


Ready Shortly. 
WESTMINSTER VERSIONS: Renderings into 
Greek and Latin Verse, reprinted from the !Westminster Gazette, 
Edited by Hersert F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTAN. 
TINE THE GREAT, By W. T. ARNOLD, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of University College, Oxford. New Edition. Revised 
from the Author's Notes by E. 8S. SHucKBurGH, Litt.D. With 
a Map, large crown 8vo, art cloth, 6s. net. 

Oxford: B. H. BLACKWELL. 

Every reader of this journal is advised to send, 

or ask his Bookseller, for a Prospectus, with 

specimen pages, of the new 


DICTIONARY OF CHRIST 


and 


THE GOSPELS, 
Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. 


the first volume of which will be published in 
November. To be completed in 2 vols. (similar in 
size to Hastings’ Bible Dictionary), Price per vol.: 
in cloth, 21s. net; in half-morocco, 26s. net. 

The purpose of this Dictionary is to give an account of everything 
that relates to CHRIST—His Person, Life, Work, and Teachings. 

It will be found that the contents of the GOSPELS have never 
before been so thoroughly investigated and set forth. The Articles 
are all new, and the work is quite distinct from Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. 

To ensure delivery on publication, orders should be given at 
once, as there is already a great demand for the work. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. 











READY NOVEMBER ist. .. «+ 


MILTON'S 
PARADISE LOST. 


Tilustrations by Willam Blake. 
Crown 4to (10 by 7%), 440 pages and 12 Plates in Colour. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 


Twelve Water Colour Drawings by William Blake (1757-1827) 
to illustrate Milton's * Paradise Lost” will be reproduced in colour 
for this Edition for the first time. The size of each of the Illus- 
trations will be 6 by 4}. 

The Text will be that prepared by Professor Masson for Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Limited, and is reproducei by their permission. 

The book will be printed at the Lyceum Press, Liverpool, and 
bound in half-holland. 


THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ COMPANY, Limited. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Ltd. 
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PUCK OF 


Illustrated. 


POOK’S HILL. 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 


By 





THE DIARY OF 


With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN 


In 3 vols. Svo, 31s. 6d. net. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE, 


EVELYN. 


With Portraits and many other Iflustrations, 


JOHN 


DOBSON. 
limited to 100 Copies, 63s. net. 





MAURICE HEWLETT. 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY. 
A Commentary. By MAURICE HEWLETT. With Illus- 
trations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Cheap Edition in 1 vol. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


——— 


The Rt. Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.-P. 
RONSARD & LA PLEIADE. 


With Selections from their Poetry and some Translations in 
the Original Metres. By GEORGE WYNDHAM. Extra 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


SILVERLEAF AND OAK. 
A Volume of Poems. By LANCE FALLAW. 


3s. net. 


THE FAMILY. 


By HELEN BOSANQUET, 
People, “Rich and Poor,” &e. 
Tribune.—“I strongly recomme end the book as a powerful and, from the 
literary as well as the scientific standpoint, a brilliant setting of a whole 
group of problems which deserve all the atteution Mrs. Bosanquet demands 


tor them.” 





Crown 8vo, 





Author of “The Strength of the 
Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 





PLAYRIGHT AND COPYRIGHT 
IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


Showing how to Protect a Play or a Box 
World. By WILLIAM MORRIS COLLES, 
HAROLD AARDY, B.A., Barristers-at-Law. 


- NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 
A LADY OF ROME. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. 
By H G. WELLS. 


THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 
By HUGH SHERINGHAM and NEVILL MEAKIN. 


RUNNING HORSE INN. 
By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
DISENCHANTED. 
By PIERRE LOTI. 





kk throughout the 
B.A., and 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Translated by CLARA BELL. 


SCIENTIFIC FACT AND 
METAPHYSICAL REALITY. 


By R. B. ARNOLD. 8vo, 10s. net. 
Nature —** In originality of conception, vigour, and clearness of statement 
emeved it would be with difliculty surpassed.” 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
DAY: being also an introduction to the Study of the Science. 
By Professor ERNST VON MEYER, Ph.D. ‘Translated 
by Grorcze McGowan, Ph.D. Third Edition, with various 
Additions and Alterations. 8vo, 17s. net. 


TRUTH IN RELIGION, and other Sermons. 


Delivered at the Services of the Jewish Religious Union. By 
CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN ond 





CO., 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND (1846 to 1895). 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. In 5 vols. Vol. V., 1885 to 
1895. With a complete Index to the age Work, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net. Vols. L-1V., 8s. 6d. net each. 


Previousl y published : 





LORD ACTON. 
LECTURES 0N MODERN HISTORY 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Joun Nevitie Frac 
M.A., and ReGcinatp Vere LavnED ice, M.A. 8v0, 108. ash, 


COMMERCE AND PROPERTY IN 
NAVAL WARFARE. 


A Letter of the Lord Chancellor. 
Notes, and Appendices, by FRANCIS W. 
sewed, Is. 


PAGAN RACES OF 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


By WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT, M.A., and CHARLES 
OTTO BLAGDEN, M.A. With numerous Illustrations 
aponiany taken for the s work, 2 vols. Svo, 42s. net. 


THE TODAS. 
By W. H. R. RIVERS 

a Map, Bvo, 21s. net. 
Daily News 
informatic mm to the scieuce 


PERSIA PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. Illustrated, 


Svo, 17s. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 
Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Edited, with Introduction, 
HIRST. &vo, 


With numerous Dlustrations and 


* The book is one whic Be ntributes much exact and valuable 


oS entineyy ogy 








ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO 
CHAUCER. 


By WM. HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CRANFORD SERIES.—New Vol. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By 


GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations 
16 of which are reproduced in Colour. 


by Ilucn Tuomson, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 


SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Illustrations by Epmunp 
H. New. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
JASPER. A Story for Children. By 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by Gerrrupe D. 
Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE NOVEMBER NO. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains 
“FAME IS A FOOD THAT DEAD MEN EAT.” Ly AUSTIN DOBSON. 
— IN THE DESERT. Narrative of a Perilous Journe y over the 
Kara Kum Sands of Central Asia. By Langpoxs Wanner, 

THE SHUTTLE. 1. A Story. By France Hopeson Buernetr. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles 
*.* Volume LXXII., May to October, 


of General Interest. 


1906, price 10s. Gd. 


Ltd., ‘Desden. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


CAVALRY IN FUTURE 
WARS. 


By His Excellency Lieut.-General FREDERICK VON BERN- 
HARDI, Commander of the 7th Division of the German 
Army. Translated by CHARLES SYDNEY GOLDMAN, 
Editor of “ The Empire and the Century.” With an Intro- 
duction by Lieut.-General SIR JOHN FRENCH, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., G.C.V.O. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


ARTILLERY AND 
EXPLOSIVES. 


Essays and Lectures written and delivered at various times. By 
Sir ANDREW NOBLE, K.C.B, D.C.L, F.R.S. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


[Just out, 
ADRIFT IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


By E. WAY ELKINGTON, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Lucky 
Shot,” “The Squatter’s Stud,” &¢. With numerous Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Two New 6s. Novels. 


REZANOV. ATHERTON. 
PERIWINKLE. 
CORNWALL 


DEVON 
SOMERSET 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. of each of the above Counties now ready. 


Miss LILY 
GRANT DUFF. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


NOTTINGHAM, Vol. I. 


BERKSHIRE, Vol. I. 
The following have also been issued :— 
Hampshire, tand2. Norfolk, 1. Worces- 


ter, I and 2. Cumberland,1I and 2. Hert- 
fordshire, 1. Surrey, tand2. Northamp- 
tonshire, 1. Essex, I. Bedfordshire, 1. 
Warwick, 1. Buckingham, I. Derby, I. 
Durham, 1. Sussex, I. Lancashire, I. 


*,* Further Volumes will be issued at short intervals. 
“THE FINEST COUNTY HISTORY EVER PUBLISHED.” 


Full Prospectus and all particulars as to contents and 
price post-free on application to the Publishers ; or of 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 


16 James Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. 








Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in t 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


are the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS. II.—Walnuts. 


RoTHEeRAN Horst. 
DOGS AND DOGGING. II. 
A NEW SPORTING RIFLE. 
UNIVERSITY GOLF PROSPECTS. 
SOME WALKS AND A CATAPULT. 
TROUT FISHING ON THE GRYFE. 


MR. GODFREY CHETWYND’S HERD OF DEXTER 
KERRIES. 


SOME HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
THE TENTH LAYING COMPETITION. 


CounrTIEs.” 


SOME PICTURES AT SANDOWN PARK. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR :—Maize as a Forage 
Crop; The Late Sir Blundell Maple; Dredging an Inland Loch : 
Sussex Churches; The Dog-Fish Question; Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal ; The Bells of Twyford Church ; Wild Roses in Flower. 
Salmon Spearing by Night; The Fascination of Small Animals. 
An Economical Highland Holiday. : 


of Country 
he Current 


By 


By “ GowGEEN.” 


By “ Hour 


The Portrait of the Weck is of THE EARL OF KERRY. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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Now 


SESSHHHSSSSHSHOSOSSHSSOOOSSOCOSESECESEOE 


Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 


Edited by her 


A witty woman of the world 
Within this volume has unfurled 

The banner of her recollections. 
Her vivid flag, by Time undimmed, 
Adorned with anecdote, and trimmed 

With many wise reflections, 

Floats gaily from the author’s mast 
Across the pageant of the Past. 





Here, thanks to patient filial toil, 
We read of ** Dizzy,” Dickens, Doyle, 
Count D’Orsay, Duffrin, Bulwer Lytton; 

A glimpse of Wellington we steal, 

While tales of Palmerston and Peel 

And many another Briton 
Supply, like human links, the chain 
From Cobden down to Chamberlain. 








NEW 6s. 


THE LADY ON THE 
DRAWING-ROOM 
FLOOR. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of 
“The King with Two Faces,” “The 
Fiery Dawn,” Xe. 


For such as gratefully recall 

The author’s “ Shadow on the Wall,” 
Those characters, so deftly drawn, 

That graced her famous “Fiery Dawn,” 
There lies a further treat in store: 

“The Lady on the Drawing-Room Floor.” 


The story of a ground-floor love 

That reached the storey up above, 

So firmly handled, and with such 

A skilful, dext'rous, quiet touch, 

That every reader must adore 

“The Lady on the Drawing-Room Floor.” 


Who reads it once will read once more, 
“The Lady on the Drawing-Room Floor.” 





OCCASION’S 
FORELOCK. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 


*Occasion’s Forelock” will be seized 
By ev'ry soul who gets the chance; 
The captious critics must be pleased 
By such a fine romance, 
Which offers to the public view 
The loves of Eustace and of Hugh. 


A jewel rare, divinely cut, 
Presented in a modern setting ; 
A book once opened never shut, 
Once read there’s no forgetting ; 
This work appeals, and not in vain, 
To any person with a brain. 


QUICKSILVER 


AND FLAME. 
By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 


“Quicksilver and Flame”’ 
Needn’t blush for its name, 

‘Tis as subtle and bright as it sounds. 
‘Tis both witty and tragic, 
And leads, as by magic, 

To pastures where humour abounds. 
There is never, indeed, a dull moment or page 
In this soul-stirring story of love and the 

stage. 


RALPH NEVILL. With Portrait, 


15s, net. 


| Behold, the annals of a time 
Which witnessed Gladstone in his prime: 


When Irving was a central figure ; 
When Primrose Leagues were all the rage, 
And “ Randolph ” filled the public stage 

With such pathetic vigour ; 
Supplied within these brilliant pages 


To countless heirs of all the ages! 


NOVELS. 








THE BASKET 


OF FATE. 
By SIDNEY PICKERING. 


If this book you should lend to an intimate 
friend, 
Its return you may ask for In vain; 
For he reads it all night with unflagging 
delight, 
And at dawn he will read it again. 


If you breakfast at eight, he is sure to 
be late, ° 
And at luncheon and dinner he feels, 
As he lays the book by with a woebegone 
sigh. 
That he really has no time for meals. 


THE 


MILLMASTER. 
By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 


Throughout these pages one can hear 
The full-voiced chorus of the mills, 


| The throb of engines rises clear, 


| 


| 


| 
| 


The clamour of machin'ry fills 
That dour West Riding atmosphere, 

Those uplands bleak and windswept hills. 
This is indeed a goodly tale, 


| And should command a ready sale, 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


WESTERN TIBET AND 
THE SBGRITISH BORDERLAND. 
CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., Indiau 
Civil Service. With 175 Llustrations 
Maps, royal Svo, 21s. net. 


by 


and 


A master-mind has here confined, 
Within four hundred lucid pages, 
A priceless store of Buddhist lore, 
The myths of myriad ages ; 
Exposing to the reader’s glance 
A mine of legend and romance. 


The manners met with in Tibet, 
The customs, marts and habitations, 
Are shown us here in fashion clear 
By means of illustrations ; 
While graphic maps complete the gaps 
(For less romantic eyes, perhaps!) 


This long (but never tedious) tome 
Should find a place in every home. 





ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. 


An Account of the First Mission sent by the 
American Government to the King of Kings. 
By ROBERT P. SKINNER, Commissiouer to 
Abyssinia, 1903-1904. With Lllustratious and 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. ret. 


Lives there a man with saul so dead, 
Oblivious of those youthful days 
When in his heart he vearned to tread 
The World's untrodden ways, 
A human eel, too cold to feel 
The fervour of this book’s appeal ? 


What man, in sheltered English home, 
Who reads our author’s frank opinions, 
And in such company can roam 
King Menelik’s dominions, 
But finds his mind with thoughts aglow, 
And feels his blood more swiftly flow! 





PATROLLERS OF PALES- 
TINE. By the Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., 
E:titor of “ Murray's Handbook to Syria and 
Palestive,” 1902. With Illustrations, large 
crown Svo, 10s. 6d, 


In “ Patrollers of Palestine ” readers will find 
Nothing more, nothing less, than a volume 
of travel ; 
Not a fictional problem to weary the mind, 
Not an intricate plot to unravel; 
But a budget of incidents, humours and 


such, 
That are treated with suitable lightness of 
touch. 


That these pages are brilliantly written, 
we see, 
With the brightest of pens, and of know- 
ledge the surest ; 
wee judgment unbiassed, impartial, and 
ree 
From the taint of the typical tourist 
And the wit that combines with a passion 
for fact 
That infrequent (but priceless) commodity 
tact! 
Tis a work for the study, the train, or the 


ed, 
‘Tis a book that, once bought, will be road 
and re-read. 





By the Author of a Rhymes for Heartless | LE TTERS OF GE ORGE THE LAND OF PLAY. 


omes, 


MISREPRESENTATIVE 
WOMEN. 
By HARRY GRAHAM. 
Dlustrated by D. S. Grogspeck. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
No book that ever saw the light 
Seems half as likely to excite 
The wholesome gaiety of nations 
As this whose style, so truly chaste, 
Is garnished in such perfect taste 
By copious illustrations. 
There’s not the slightest doubt about it, 
No home can be a Home without it! 


(We charge 5s. for these rhymes, 
By kind permission of ** The Times.”’) 





Arrange 


BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., LLD. 


by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP, With Por- 

traits, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
TRANSLATIONS INTO 

LATIN AND GREEK VERSE. By H. A. J. 


MUNRO, sometime Fellow of ‘I'rmity College, 
and Professor of Latin in the University of 
Cambridge. With a Prefatury Note by J. D. 
DUFF, Fellow of Trimity College, Cambridge. 
Medium 8vo, with Portrait, 63. net. 


LETTERS TO A GODCHILD 
ON THE CATECHISM AND CONFIRMA- 
TION. By ALICE GARDNER Associate and 
Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. net. 





By Mrs. GRAHAM WALLAS. Illustrated, 3s. 61, 
When Mary's seventh birthday came, 
And Mother asked her what she'd like,— 
A paint-box or a puzzie-game, 
A pony or a bike,— 
The modest maid was heard to say 
**I'd sooner have ‘The Land of Play.’ 
“TI love those charming stories more 
Than kite, or hoop, or box of games; 
Those lovely pictures I adore, 
(By Mr. Gilbert James).” 
So Mary got “The Land of Play,” 
And read it over ev'ry day, 
Till Mother saw it on the shelf, 
And took it off—to read herself ! 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 48 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


Royal 8vo. 168. net each vol. 


Planned by the late Lord Acron. Edited by A. W. Warp, 
Litt. D.G. W. Proruero, Litt.D. and Srantey Learues, M.A. 


Vol. IV of this History, THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, will be published 
onthe 7th November. it will be in point of time the seventh volume to 
appear, the six already published being: I—The Renaissance, I11—The Reforma- 
tion, III—The Wars of Religion, VII—The United States, VIII—The French 
Revolution, and IX—Napeleon. 

Any volume may be purchased separately, at 16s. net. But subscriptions 
of £7 10s. net are received for the complete work in twelve volumes. Such 
subscriptions may be paid either at once in full, or in a sum of 12s. 6d. for each 
volume ready and the balance in instalments of 12s. 6d. on the publication of 
each of the remaining volumes, 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each vol. 


COMPLETE PLAYS AND POEMS. Edited by ARNOLD 
Giover, M.A. and A. R. Watuer, M.A. 


Vol. IV of this edition is just ready, and contains THE TRAGEDY OF 
VALENTINIAN, MONSIEUR THOMAS, THE CHANCES, THE BLOODY 
BROTHER and THE WILD-GOOSE CHASE. ‘The text of the edition, which 
is reprinted from the folio of 1679 with a record of all earlier variant readings, 
will be completed in ten volumes, of which four are now ready. Subscribers 
for complete sets of the ten volumes are entitled to purchase copies at the 
reduced rate of 4s. net per volume. 

“Une wuvre solide et qui rendra les plus grands services.” —Revue Germanique. 


COWLEY: ESSAYS, PLAYS AND 
SUNDRY VERSES 


Edited by A. R. Water, M.A. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net 


This companion volume to the POEMS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY already 
published in the same series of Cambridge English Classics contains the 
rest of Cowley’s English writings. The earlier volume gave the whole of 
the poems that were collected for the folio which appeared the year after 
Cowley'sdeath. The present gives the poems not included in the folio, its 
prose contents and Cowley’s English plays. 


CAMBRIDGE TYPE SERIES 


Small quarto, boards 21s. net, leather 31s. 6d. net, each 
A few books of value in English literature fincly printed on 
hand-made paper from a new type. 

Two additions have been made to this series: THE ESSAYES OR 
COUNSELS, CIVILL AND MORALL, OF FRANCIS LORD VERULAM, 
ae from a copy of the edition of 1625, and COMUS AND OTHER 

EMS BY JOHN MILTON, the text of which is that of the editions of 1645, 
1673 and the facsimile of the autograph manuscript of the minor poems. 


FRENCH ROMANTICISM AND THE 
PRESS: “THE GLOBE” 


By T. R. Davies, M.A. Crown 8ro. 48. net 


The Globe, a Paris journal born in 1824 and dying in 1832, played in its time 
an important part in the history of French Romanticism. To show exactly 
what that part was, and to set out clearly the evidence from the journal 
itself, are the objects of this book, which incidentally throws light on French 
journalism of the period. 


THE PRINTERS, STATIONERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS OF WEST- 
MINSTER & LONDON, 1476-1535 


Crown 8ro. 7 plates, 5s. net 
By E. Gorpon Durr, M.A. sometime Sandars Reader in 
Bibliography in the University of Cambridge. 


This book gives an account of the introduction of the art of printing into 
England and of its spread, and describes the work of the early English printers, 
of those foreign printers who printed abroad for sale by the “‘stationers” in 
England, and of English bookbinders, from the introduction of printing down 
to the Act of Henry VIII. which restricted the importation of foreign books. 


PHOTOGRAVURE FACSIMILE 
SERIES 


Reproductions in photogravure of rare books printed in 
England in the Fifteenth Century. 


The following facsimiles have just been published in this series : 
7, LYDGATE'S LYTELL TREATISE OF THE HORSE, THE SHEEP, 
AND THE GHOOS (Wynkyn de Worde, 1499), 10s. net; and 8, LYDGATE'S 
CHURL AND THE BIRD (Caxton, 1478), 10s. net. 

Earlier volumes of the series, already published, are: 1, Chaucer's Story of 
Queen Anelida and the false Arcite (Caxton, 1477) ; 2, Augustini Dacti Labellus 
(The Schoolmaster Printer at St. Albans, 1479), 15s. net ; 3, Lydgate’s Temple 
cf glas «Caxton, 1477), 12s. 6d. net; 4, Betson's Ryght projytable treatyse 
(Wynkyn de Worde, 1500), 15s. net ; 5, Lydgate’s Assemble of goddes (Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1500), 17s. 6d. net; and 6, Benet Burgh’s Parvus Cato, Magnus Cato 
(Caxton, 1477), 15s. net. 

When complete the series will comprise twelve facsimiles of rare fifteenth- 
century books pues in England, and now in the University Library at 
Cambridge. Subscribers to the whole series of twelve volumes are entitled 
to a reduction of one-fifth of the published price, which in no case will exceed 
twenty shillings net. The few copies that remain of No. 1 are now reserved 
for subscribers to the complete series, to whom its special price is 8s. net. 





THEORY OF DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS 
Demy 8vo., Part IV. (2 vols.) 253, neg 


By A. R. Forsyru, Sc.D. F.R.S. Sadlerian Professor of 
Pure Mathematics, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 


Part IV., the concluding part, of this work is now read 
PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, in two volumes, thee of 
mainly to equations of the first order, anf the other to the consideration oy 
partial equations of the second and higher orders, mainly i ‘ 
independent variables. inly involving two 


With the publication of Part IV. the work i ) i 
volumes) — is complete, in four parts (six 


PART I. EXACT EQUATIONS AND PFAFF'S PROBLEM 

PART II. ORDINARY EQUATIONS, NOT LINEAR @ vols) = bahay 
PART III. ORDINARY LINEAR EQUATIONS (I vol)... ‘is. 64 
PART IV. PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS (2 vols.) ... 25g, net 


CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITy 
THROUGH GASES 


Second edition, revised. Demy 8vo. 16s 
By J. J. Tnuomson, D.Se. F.R.S. Cavendish Professor of 
Experimental Physics, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Many additions have been made to this new edition, and a consid 
of it has been rewritten, in the hope of introducing new aot eee 
— and connected form than by merely adding new paragraphs to the old 
tion, 


THEORY OF SETS OF POINTS 


Demy S8vo. 12s, net 

By W. H. Youna, Sc.D. Lecturer in Higher Analysis at the 

University of Liverpool and Grace CuisHotm Young 

“ ’ 
Phil.Doc. 

This work is an attempt at a simple presentation of one of the most recent 
branches of mathematical science. A few of the most modern books on the 
Theory of Functions devote some pages to the establishment of certain results 
belonging to the subject and required for their special purpose, but the present 
work is the first attempt at a systematic exposition of the subject as a whole, 


THE HISTORIC CHURCH 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
By J.C. V. Durett, B.D. Rector of Patrington, late Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 

This book is au essay on the conception of the Christian church and its 
ministry in the sub-apostolic age, extending to the close of the second century. 
The author gives consideration to all Christian writings that have come dowg 
to us from this period, and sets out fully the evidence which they afford as to 
the conception their writers had of the Christian church. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND SOME 
RECENT GERMAN CRITICISM 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
By H. L. Jackson, B.D. Vicar of St. Mary’s with St. 
Benedict’s, Huntingdon. 


This book relates mainly to the question of the authorship of the Fourth 
Guspel and discusses the evidence, internal and external. 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM: DE 
SACERDOTIO Crown Sra. 6s. net 


Edited by J. Arsutunot Narrn, Litt.D. B.D. Headmaster 
of Merchant Taylors’ School and sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

This edition of Chrysostom’s famous treatise on the Priesthood, which has 
only once before been separately edited in this country, is primarily intended 
for Theological Students. But it is thought that the treatise, by its subject- 
matter, its treatment, and attractive style, forms for a wider class a fitting 
introduction to the study of the Fathers. 


THE INTERLINEAR BIBLE 


Demy 8voe, cloth 12s. Gd. net, leather 218. net 
The Authorised and Revised Versions printed in combination 
in one text. 


This Bible is so printed that either the Authorised or the Revised Version 
may be read from the same text, without difficulty and without looking away 
from the one text. The method adopted is to print in large type such words 
as are common to both Versions. Where there is a difference between the 
Versions, however minute, the one line of large type divides into two parallel 
lines of smaller type, of which the upper gives the separate reading of the 
Revised and the lower that of the Authorised Version. 


Many methods have been tried to facilitate comparisons between the two 
texts, but no other method gives a comparative view of the two Versions at a 
glance, showing at once and with perfect clearness the position, extent, and 
nature of every difference between them. A specimen page will be sent 
post-free on application to the Cambridge University Press Warehouse. 


The Revised Version, printed in the Interlinear Bible in combination with 
the Authorised, is the joint property of the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, 
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TO 


Ghe Spectator 


FOR THE 
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- SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Portfolio Monographs.—No. 47. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
By the Rev. Canon BENHAM, D.D., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘Mediaeval London,” &c. 


With 4 Plates in Three Colours and Gold and other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; or cloth, 7s. net. [Newt week. 
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A PATRIOTIC ROYAL HEROINE: QUEEN LOUISA 
OF PRUSSIA.* 

Tu1s book should bring the writer from Potsdam the 
enamelled Maltese Cross which constitutes the badge of the 
Prussian Luisen Order. A mistress of her materials, and 
gifted with fine powers of reflection, the authoress commands 
a vigorous, original style equally adapted to personal por- 
traiture and general description. Full of life, and of excellent 
historic explanations, is the record of the girlhood of the 
beautiful Princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and of the cir- 
cumstances which led to her marriage, at the age of nineteen, 
to the Crown Prince Frederick William of Prussia, the great 
nephew of “ Old Fritz,’ whose death, in 1786, came ten years 
after Louisa’s birth. The “ogre of Potsdam” was a false 
prophet when his little grand-nephew's taking looks drew 
from bim the remark: “I shall reign again in him.” 
Frederick William III, as ruler from 1797 to 1840, was 
always a shoddy Hohenzollern: his chief merit was his 
constant attachment to his Louisa, who during her short 
connubial life always returned the love of her weak, unattrac- 
tive husband :— 

“The written testimony of eye-witnesses points to even greater 

loveliness than is indicated by the efforts of any contemporary 
painter. The sculptured representations of Schadow and Rauch 
convey some impression of the stately beauty of her womanhood. 
But it would have needed the genius of a Romney to portray all 
the witchery of the young Louisa, with her tall graceful figure, 
her exquisite face, her complexion which aroused the enthusiasm 
of Madame Le Brun, her laughing eyes, and the sunny locks that 
‘hung on her temples like a golden fleece.’ ” 
But the young Queen was much more than a mere type 
of bodily atelier perfection; her other powers made her a 
pillar of the Monarchy. While the silent and retiring 
Frederick William III. was not a ruler to magnetise his 
subjects, his want of social gifts was compensated by the 
courtesy, tact, and facility of appropriate speech always at the 
command of his lovely consort, whether the occasion was a 
palatial function, a Royal progress, or an incidental expression 
of popular loyalty demanding ready recognition. The journey 
of the young couple vid Konigsberg to Warsaw, where they 
received the homage of the local Estates, is graphically 
described by the Queen’s Mistress of the Robes, Griifin 
Voss. Although the Poles were still smarting under the 
partition of their country and the annexation of their capital 
to Prussia, in which the new King had taken a military 
part, at the sight of Louisa they dropped their resent- 
ment,—they “literally fell down and worshipped her.” Not 
long afterwards Jean Paul Richter sent Louisa a copy of 
his 7itan, and, struck by her possession of the girdle of Venus, 
observed: “ Her Majesty is the crowned Aphrodite, the lovely 
Queen who wrote and invited me to Sans Souci.” Amongst 
Louisa’s other worshippers were the great theologian Schleier- 
macher, the familiar Shakespearean Schlegel, the dramatist 
Kleist, the great author of Undine, and Goethe. As to the 
semi-Romanticist “* Novalis,” he seems to have taken leave of 
his senses when he urged every mother to hang up the Queen’s 
portrait in her daughter’s room so that the young girls 
should always have before them “a lively reminder of 
the ideal to which they should seek to conform their lives.” 
The tributes of prose and poetry paid to the national idol 
after her early death had no end. In particular, the illustrious 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, insisting on the value of Louisa’s 
political services, called her loss a public calamity, the void 
caused by which no one could fill: “ Her Majesty possessed in 
a superlative degree the power of putting new life into others, 
of reassuring, encouraging, animating.” 

Our authoress quotes the testimony of the English Ambas- 
sador at Berlin to show that diplomatic society was penetrated 
by feelings like those of the literary world :— 


“A representation of ‘Alexander’s return from his Indian 





* Queen Lotisa of Prussia, By Mary Maxwell Moffat. With 20 Illustrations. 
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victories’ was the chief feature of the féte given in honour of the 
Queen’s birthday, 10th March, 1804, Sir George Jackson recounts 
that ‘the Queen herself took the part of Statira, the daughter of 
Darius. She makes a conquest of the conqueror at first sight, 
which no doubt our Queen of beauty would have done had the 
hero had the happiness of seeing her.’” 

On October 14th, 1806, Frederick met with his Issus on 
the banks of the Saale, and the Prussian Statira fell a 
victim to the blackguardisms which the modern Alexander 
substituted for the chivalrous methods of the great Macedonian. 
Happily for herself and humanity, the Queen, who was in 
the rear of her husband’s amnibilated army, retreated on 
Berlin by way of Weimar, where the conqueror, arriving 
immediately after his double victory, and thinking to 
intimidate the Duchess with his usual brutalities of manner, 
was received by that noble lady on his entry of the palace 
with a defiant attitude which drew from him the remark: 
“There is a woman whom our two hundred cantion cannot 
frighten.” Installed in the ducal residence, he at once 
issued the first of a torrent of bulletins by which he 
hoped to discredit the fugitive Prussian Queen in the eyes 
of Europe, which was told that “the Queen never ceased to 
urge the King and his generals to give battle. Blood she 
would have, and the best blood in the country has been 
poured ont at her behest.” This indictment, backed by an 
article in the Moniteur, which compared Louisa to “ Armida 
setting fire to her palace with her own hands,” was reiterated 
with every variation that malignity could suggest. It was 
reinforced by the series of abominable insinuations against 
the immaculate Louisa’s virtue poured forth in the Berlin 
bulletins, in which even Thiers recognised “the licentiousness 
of the ungenerous soldier.” After the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien, the Czar Alexander had visited Berlin, where he 
and the King of Prussia swore eternal friendship at the tomb 
of Frederick the Great. Napoleon's bulletin version of this 
simple episode iv thus rendered by our authoress :— 

“The result of the famous oath sworn by the tomb of 

Frederick the Great was the Battle of <Austerlitz, and the 
speedy evacuation of Germany by the Russian army. ‘I'wenty- 
four hours after the midnight vow there appeared an engraving 
of the scene, now on view in all the shops of Berlin, at the 
sight of which the very peasants are convulsed with laughter. 
It shows the handsome Czar of Russia with the Queen beside 
him, while the King is laying his hand on the tomb of 
Frederick. The Queen has a shawl thrown about her, and 
recalls the London picture of Lady Hamilton [ query, did Napoleon 
mean Romney’s Bacchante now in the National Gallery ?) as, with 
her hand on her heart, she turns towards the Czar...... By this 
time everybody knows that the Queen is responsible for all the 
woes that have come upon the nation. Everywhere people are 
saying, ‘She was so good, so gentle, only a year ago; but what 
a change in her since the fatal visit of the Czar Alexander. 
In her room at Potsdam there has been found a portrait of 
him presented to the Queen by himself.’” 
To this Miss Moffat appends the words, “And so on, and 
so on,” to which we should have preferred the explanation 
that the paragraph as printed is compounded from two 
separate bulletins numbered 28 and 29, and that all these 
documents appeared in the Berlin Telegraph. Napoleon's 
mean theft of the swords and Orders of “ Old Fritz,” hitherto 
preserved on his tomb, is mentioned; but the story of the 
act of schoolboy-like revenge for Frederick's victory over the 
French at Rossbach perpetrated by the Emperor, who had the 
little local pillar commemorating that battle knocked down 
and packed in a cart for transmission to Paris, is too shortly 
told, and we hear nothing of the similar operation effected 
on the “Victory and Horses” of the Brandenburg Gate of 
Berlin. 

The progress of the war soon drew the Royal pair to the 
Russian frontier, where Frederick William joined his ally the 
Czar, the resistance of whose army to the French advance 
induced Napoleon, after his victory of Friedland, to meet 
Alexander on the historic raft of the Niemen in front of the 
little Prussian town of Tilsit. Queen Louisa being there- 
upon informed by her husband that, in the opinion of the Czar, 
with whom Talleyrand and Murat appeared to agree, it was 
desirable that her powers of persuasion should be brought to 
bear on her reviler, notwithstanding her doubts, and the con- 
dition of bodily weakness brought upon her by her life of 
privation and a severe recent illness, she moved from Memel, 
her Baltic coign of vantage, to the neighbourhood of Tilsit, 
where she made herself mistress of the facts of the local political 
situation. With Napoleon it was a case of “metabolism,” as 
we now say. The Corsican parvenu, transformed for the time 
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into a monarch with Bourbon manners, appearing at the head 
of a cavalcade of Marshals, paid the Queen a protracted 
visit, when she defended Prussian claims and interests with 
the skill of a practised diplomatist. Napoleon, for his 
own reasons, trying to turn the discussion away from 
a certain channel by asking flippant questions about her 
toilet, the ingenious victim replied: “Shall we talk of chiffons 
at a moment like this?” When he afterwards shirked a 
reply as to the retention by Prussia of the town and fortress 
of Magdeburg, which he meant to annex, she boldly said: 
“You are not answering my questions, and yet it would 
cost you but a word to make the terms of peace acceptable.” 
At the critical moment the unlucky Frederick William came 
into the room, thereby, as we are told, spoiling his wife’s 
game. Napoleon afterwards said to the Czar: “If he had 
left me with the Queen for another quarter of an hour I 
would have promised her anything she asked.” At St. Helena 
he pretended that if she had come earlier to Tilsit they 
would have obtained better terms. The Queen, he said, “took 
the lead in the conversation, and checked every attempt to 
divert it from the subjects she wished me to consider.” 

The Emperor's performances in his capacity of gentleman 
were not yet exhausted. He invited his Royal acquaintances 
to a banquet such as his commissariat and little Tilsit could 
supply :— 

“Napoleon, says Countess Voss, received her mistress with a 

countenance in which embarrassment and maliciousness were 
struggling for the mastery...... After the Emperor and his 
guests had risen from the table Queen Louisa made her way to 
an open window and stood there alone. Presently Napoleon 
approached her for what proved to be their last interchange of 
words. Her sorrowful look checked his hollow protestations of 
regret that he had been unable to comply with her wishes. 
Tradition tells, that to relieve the feeling of constraint he turned 
to a rose plant placed near the window and, breaking off a flower, 
offered it to his companion. She hesitated a moment, then, seeing 
her way to a final effort on behalf of her country, she said 
beseechingly, ‘At least with Magdeburg.’ ‘Your Majesty has 
forgotten our relative positions,’ was the curt rejoinder. ‘ What 
I offer is for you to receive without conditions.’ ‘ Your rose is 
too thorny,’ said Louisa, ignoring the double meaning of his 
words. As the Emperor conducted her to her carriage, she could 
not forbear commenting on the needless cruelty wherewith he had 
raised her hopes merely to disappoint them. This time his 
a | reply was what she afterwards described as ‘a satanic 
smue. 
The dissection of all these Tilsit stories, from the raft to the 
rose, into their various elements of truth and fable is, in 
our opinion, impossible, and we must observe that the above 
quotation is not, as far as we can discover, to be found in the 
Memoirs of Countess Voss, to which the authoress refers. 

T'wo days later Frederick William was forced to sign the 
Treaty surrendering to the French tyrant half his kingdom 
and five millions of his subjects. No wonder if the Queen, 
in her later references to the Tilsit episode, “sometimes recalled 
the saying of Mary Tudor with regard to Calais, and declared 
that Magdeburg would be found written upon her heart when 
she was dead.” On the occasion of the hopeless attempt of 
Wordsworth’s “meteor in a darksome night,” Schill, to 
surprise that fortress when in permanent French occupation, 
“the monster,” as Louisa called Napoleon, reverted to bis old 
vulgarian habits: he had the Queen caricatured as a soldier 
in the uniform of Schill’s regiment. 

During the three years that came between Tilsit and her 
early death, Louisa took a part in political affairs, usefully 
supporting, as a rule, the legislative reforms of Stein and 
Hardenberg, and helping Humboldt in his educational creations, 
herself founding a model school on the system of the Swiss 
Pestalozzi, by whose writings she had been fascinated. 
Louisa was not philosophically disposed, like the profound 
Queen of Frederick L., who would discuss “ the infinitely little” 
with her teacher, Leibnitz; but she studied and annotated the 
manuscripts of a lecturer on history at the new University 
of Kénigsberg, systematically questioning him on the 
points of his discourses which she did not understand. 
Her premature death was troubled by new griefs. She 
lived just long enough to hear of the tragedy of Mantua, 
when Hofer, the William Tell of the Tyrol, was shot by 
command of Napoleon, and of the murder by his orders 
of the Nuremberg bookseller Palm. She witnessed the 
enforced flight of “le nommé Stein” when Napoleon con- 
fiscated the great Minister's estates, and issued instructions 
that, if taken, he was to be “passé par les armes.” The end 


came in 1810. The cause of her death was a fever, not the 














broken heart with which some writers have embellished their 
accounts of her passing away. In her last moments she 
might well have repeated the great Elector’s well-known 
prayer: “Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.”” 4 
canvas, beautiful, but not a trustworthy contemporary pro- 
duction, shows the Royal model of virtuous maternity in a 
garden with her two little sons. The younger boy of the 
picture was destined to be the avenger of his mother’s 
wrongs,—he was the future William I. of Sedan and the 
Proclamation of Versailles. 

Slips such as the statement that the minor coup d'état of 
Fructidor was due to “a body of troops” despatched by 
Napoleon (who was then occupied in the negotiations for his 
Treaty of Campio Formio) need not detain us, but we cannot 
quite excuse a hysteron proteron like the constant use of the 
word “Germany” when “Prussia” is the word wanted, 
Miss Moffat labours under a persistent misapprehension, 
copied, perhaps, from Sir J. Seeley’s biography of Stein and 
sundry German books, of the real nature of the War of 
Liberation, in which she sees a spontaneous popular move. 
ment, like the rush to arms in the Masaniello and William Tell 
of the opera, ranging from the Baltic to the Alps. No such 
universal patriotic effervescence aroused the Fatherland. The 
regular forces wiped out the memories of Jena with a noble 
devotion, but “the rising of Germany” was almost limited to 
the formation of Liitzow’s “free corps” of three thousand 
Volunteers; who were mostly Prussians. Napoleon's collapse 
in 1813 was brought about by the armies of the Fourth 
Coalition, by his own decadent strategy, and last, though 
not least, by the inspiration of Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
and the persistent daring of glorious old “ Vorwirts.” 





A STUDY IN HEREDITY.* 

WE should be most reluctant to say a word in disparagement 
of the inquiry into the moral and mental characteristics of 
the Royal houses of Europe to which this volume is devoted. 
The author is seeking to estimate the influence, on the 
individual and on the family, of the special circumstances 
with which these privileged classes are surrounded from their 
birth. By taking great groups of interrelated human beings 
whose pedigrees are ascertainable, and whose careers, in 
outline at least, have been authenticated, he strives to throw 
fresh light on the old enigma,—which is the more important, 
environment or heredity? He has cast his net wide, and can 
boast that his book contains the names of three thousand two 
hundred and twelve distinct persons, and furnishes the 
diagnosis of over six hundred men and women. He unearths 
many curious facts in the science of eugenics which are 
unknown or ignored, together with many unsuspected relation- 
ships among the great figures of history. And he has 
worked out from a tangled and complex set of facts certain 
definite conclusions which can best be formulated in his own 
language :— 

“ Quality possessed by entire ancestry is almost sure to appear. 
Quality possessed by one parent and half the ancestry is likely to 
appear with almost equal force in one out of every two 
descendants. Quality possessed by one parent only, and not 
present in the ancestry, has one chance in about four for its 
appearance in the progeny. Quality not possessed by either 
parent, but present in all the grandparents and most of the 
remaining ancestry would also have about one chance in two for 
its appearance in one of the children. If only one of the grand- 
parents possessed the quality in question, then the chances of its 
appearance in any one of the grandchildren of this ancestor 
would be only about one chance in sixteen.” 

Dr. Woods enunciates no law ; he merely states the probabilities 
according to his calculations, and he makes admissions which 
are in creditable contrast with certain Transatlantic railings 
against effete aristocracies. He insists most forcibly 
“that.there is no degeneration in modern royalty to be 
ascribed to their exceptional and exalted position per se, and that 
degeneration has only occurred in certain branches, and may 
always be explained either by pollution of the blood of the male 
line through marriage with a family in which degeneration was 
then existing, or by some constant artificial selection of the worst 
type rather than the best.” 

And in opposition to the popular notion, but in harmony with 
the researches of Mr. Alfred Huth, he regards as untenable the 
theory that intermarriage is responsible for the decadence of 
certain Royal lines. 
“* ‘Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty: a Statistical Study in History and 
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«Jt is not alone among degenerate families like Spain and 
Portugal that one finds wedlock among the near of kin. Such 
intermarriages are apparently equally common in families which 
have given us the highest mental and moral grades, namely Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, Hohenzollern, and Nassau-Dietz. The parents of 
Frederick the Great and his remarkable brothers and sisters were 
own cousins. The great Queen Isabella came from strongly 
inbred ancestry, and Ernest the Pious is many times in the 

i of the excellent house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Further- 
more, we may state that the Romanoff degeneracy and Swedish 
eccentricities were neither caused nor perpetuated by the close 
marriage of kin.” 

But Dr. Woods cannot be said to have produced a very read- 
able book. The pageant of Regality is lost in mathematical 
formulae, in “grading by intellect,” and in “grading by 
virtue.” The average of these qualities, expressed in decimals, 
bears small resemblance to the facts of history ; the attempt 
to find a common denominator for four shillings and four 
o'clock is doomed to failure. And, to be perfectly candid, we 
ure forced to doubt whether the author is sufficiently equipped 
for that preliminary labelling of the specimens on which his 
calculations are based. He unrolls before us a huge diorama 
crowded with figures of men and women, who have to find 
their places in ten classes according to their virtues, and in 
ten other classes according to their intellect. A Ranke or a 
Stubbs would have quailed before the task; but Dr. Woods is 
undismayed, buoyed up by the same touching faith in “the 
Encyclopedias” which carried Mrs. Gallup through ber con- 
troversial troubles. He is conscious of casting a heavy 
reproach upon the early annals of the house of Condé when 
he discovers that during several generations “not a single 
one, as Count of Venddme, Duke of Bourbon, or the possessor 
of any other high title, ever distinguished himself sufficiently 
to be even mentioned in Lippincott’s Dictionary.” The 
adjectives of undiscriminating or interested chroniclers are 
often the only credentials to a class in Dr. Woods's Tripos. 
And the pages which he bas devoted to the Hanoverian 
dynasty in this country, and particularly his judgment on the 
children of George III., are proof that his historical reading 
has not carried him far below the surface. 


Nor do we find any recognition of the effect upon the 
natural man of altered circumstances, of loftier ideals in 
morals and religion, of the softening of manners, of public 
opinion. The epithets “ licentious ” and “cruel” are those 
most commonly in use for the flagellation of delinquents in 
the past. Yet theevilinstincts of mankind, call them original 
sin or what we will, have lost nothing of their potency; only the 
modern conveutions of society have erected a barrier to save 
the culprit from himself. The presence of a George IV. on 
the throne to-day would shake the Monarchy, but that 
fovereign contrasts very favourably in point of morals with 
Charles IT.; and the Court of the Merry Monarch, as we know 
it from De Gramont, was Puritanical by the side of the 
dames galantes and capitaines illustres of Brantéme. To 
appear as co-respondent in the Divorce Court is the shipwreck 
of a political career in modern England, but a very different 
standard holds good across the Channel; and when George III. 
was King the Prime Minister of England could flaunt Nancy 
Parsons in his opera-box. So too with cruelty in its crude 
form, the lust for blood and torture. Even among their con- 
temporaries, John of England and Pedro of Castille were 
regarded as exceptional monsters, while Ezzelin enjoyed a bad 
pre-eminence in the age of the despots; but acts of ruthless 
repression, whether in the shape of religious persecution, or the 
punishment of rebellious subjects, or the devastation of hostile 
territory, lie heavy on the fame of the Royal houses down to a 
comparatively recent date. Nous avons changé tout cela; 
except now and again with a Romanoff or a degenerate Italian 
Bourbon, the reproach of “ cruelty,” as we apply the term to 
an Eastern despot, has disappeared from the charge-sheet of 
European Sovereigns. But are crowned heads and Royalties 
more blameless in this respect than their subjects? Do not 
the essentials of cruelty—selfishness, and a cold-blooded dis- 
regard for the sufferings and unhappiness of others—still 
flourish regardless of rank and station ? 


These considerations, in addition to the extraordinary 
change that has come over the education and upbringing of 
Royal children, should make us pause before we accept too 
freely the generalisations on which Dr. Woods has reared his 
structure. But, without accepting all his conclusions, there is 


which he has so conscientiously accumulated. He rightly 
draws attention to the remarkable part which the descendants 
of William the Silent have played in modern history. The 
blood of the great Stadtholder runs in the veins of almost 
every Royal house in Europe, and by a strange irony 
of fate the young Queen of Spain can trace descent 
from the Prince who dealt the most fatal blow to the 
world-Empire of Philip II. Our own George I. was 
the great-great-grandson of William, and to-day King 
Edward VII. is actually nearer to him in degree than any 
other Royal personage in Europe. Frederick the Great was 
descended from him in no less than four distinct lines, and 
the present Kaiser is in the same position plus the additional 
strain through his English mother. Those of William's 
descendants who are sprung from his youngest son, Frederick 
Henry, have another immortal ancestor, the great Coligny, 
whose daughter Louise was espoused to “ Le Taciturne” only 
a year before the death of the latter. In the words of 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, the house of Orange-Nassau was 
conspicuous “for its incessant intermarriages, its general 
fertility, and the predominance of female progeny.” The 
male line became extinct with our William IIL. just a hundred 
and eighteen years after the murder of his great-grandfather, 
and to-day the Queen of Holland is an only daughter and 
childless. 


The Hobenzollerns are no less conspicuous for their tenacity 
and their sustained characteristics. “Here we have,” as 
Dr. Woods very truly remarks, “a line that for a thousand 
years has occupied an exclusive position, and yet we find it 
coniposed, to-day, of active, intelligent and moral persons.” 
We are apt to rail at the destiny which for two centuries 
limited the field of our Royal marriages to the Protestant 
Princes and Princesses of Germany. Yet the German houses, 
however unattractive in many ways, comprised a wonderful 
admixture of the best ingredients of blood brought together 
more or less accidentally from the various countries of 
Northern and Central Europe. During the same period the 
Hapsburgs and the Bourbons were as steadily degenerating, 
Scandinavia was in chaos, and the Romanoffs were diluting 
the fiery strain of Peter the Great in a series of mésalliances. 
The Act of Settlement and the Royal Marriage Act were the 
cause of much misery to sundry hapless individuals, and they 
tended to emphasise our national insularity, but they saved 
the Royal blood from the risk of pollution at half-a-dozen 
tainted streams. 

Dr. Woods devotes some interesting pages, illustrated by a 
very curious series of portraits, to the facial peculiarities of 
the Hapsburgs, whose 
“swollen, protruding lip was in the sixteenth century, in its 
original type, usually combined with a long heavy underjaw as 
one sees in the Emperor Charles V. Later the jaw became more 
nearly normal, though the lip still persisted, and can be traced, 
with its varying degrees of intensification, through no less than 
eighteen generations, coming out in at least seventy of the 
various descendants. In its latest manifestations it appears at 
the present day with diminished strength and modified form in 
the young King of Spain.” 

What is perhaps the most fascinating of all studies in Royal 
heredity finds no place in this book; we mean the house of 
Stuart. Apart from her wayward, gifted Scotch ancestry, 
Mary the Queen was a Tudor and a Guise. Charles I. 
derived much of bis melancholy beauty from his Danish 
mother. Charles II., grandson of Henri IV. of France, had a 
Medici for his maternal grandmother, and throughout his 
chequered career showed himself a Gascon of the Gascons 
with more than a touch of Florentine guile. And though no 
occupant of the English throne can claim descent from him, 
he has left his mark on the Peerage and on the roll of English 
Prime Ministers. In the course of a splendid panegyric, 
Burke reminded the House of Commons that the faults of 
Charles Fox were “faults which might exist in a descendant 
of Henry the Fourth of France, as they did exist in that father 
of his country.” And “Junius,” in a passage of diabolical 
ferocity, and also of great injustice, reminded the Duke of 
Grafton that “the character of the reputed ancestors of some 
men has made it possible for their descendants to be vicious 
in the extreme without being degenerate” :— 

“Charles the First lived and died a hypocrite. Charles the 


Second was a hypocrite of another sort, and should have died 
upon the scaffold. At the distance of a century, we see their 





a great deal that is interesting and suggestive in the facts 


different characters happily revived, and blended in your Grace. 
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Sullen and severe without religion, profligate without gaiety, you 
live like Charles the Second, without being an amiable companion, 
and for aught I know, may die as his father did, without the 
reputation of a martyr.” 





SOME SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.* 

We have already spoken in terms of praise of the first 
volume of Messrs. Chamberlin and Salisbury's Geology, which 
was devoted to the processes by which the earth has been 
moulded into its present shape. The second and third volumes, 
which now complete the work, contain a full and interesting 
account of the history of the earth, as we can read it in the 
geological record. The authors begin with the long-distant 
age when the earth was “a fluid haze of light,” and describe 
the various bypotheses which have been put forward to account 
for its concretion. The original nebular hypothesis, as 
suggested by Kant and worked out by Laplace, is no longer 
tenable in its complete form, though undoubtedly it is a 
near approach to the facts. But it is fatally injured by the 
discovery of certain satellites which revolve in a direction 
contrary to that of the planet on which they attend, and 
further mathematical investigations show that Laplace's 
reasoning was not always correct. Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
meteoritic hypothesis is then examined, and the authors go on 
to give their reasons for preferring the third or planetesimal 
hypothesis, which is mainly due to Mr. Chamberlin and 
Professor Moulton. This maintains that the parent nebula 
of the solar system was of the spiral type—like the famous 
nebula in Andromeda—and that it was formed of innumerable 
small bodies, or “ planetesimals,” revolving about a central 
gaseous mass. The evolution of the system consisted in the 
gradual aggregation of most of these small bodies into a few 
large planets. Although it cannot be said that this hypothesis 
is yet accepted by the majority of astronomers, it must be 
admitted that it comes nearer than its predecessors to offering 
a coherent explanation of the facts now existing. The authors 
give an admirable account of the various stages through 
which the earth has passed since it became solid, and their 
beautifully illustrated volumes form one of the most complete 
and trustworthy geological treatises which have yet been 
published. The work reflects great credit on the University 
of Chicago, from which it comes. 

Mr. Gustav Mann's account of the Chemistry of the 
Proteids oviginated as a translation of Dr. Cobnheim's well- 
known Chemie der Eiweiskirper, but has been expanded into 
a book which has serious claims to originality, though it 
is still based on the work of the Heidelberg Professor, 
who has given his cordial approval to this extension of 
his enterprise. It is too technical for a detailed review in our 
columns, but may be strongly recommended to all who are 
working at this abstruse but very important subject. Dr. 
Mann is himself a biologist in the first place, and throughout 
it is the biological aspect of chemistry which he has borne in 
mind. He aims at bridging over the gulf between those who 
hold that life is the outcome of a special vital principle which 
can never be wholly explained by chemistry and physics, and 
those who think that the laws which hold good for inorganic 
bodies are competent to expound the phenomena of organic 
life. This is an interesting and valuable piece of work, which 
should be of great assistance towards the reading of the 
momentous riddle of life. 

Dr. Guppy is well known as an authority on the natural 
history of the Pacific islands. The first volume of his Obser- 
vations, based on the journeys which he made from 1896 to 
1899, was reviewed in our columns three years ago. The 
second volume now lies before us, and deserves very respectful 
treatment. It bears as its sub-title “ Plant-Dispersal,” and 
is a most valuable contribution to the important subject 
of the distribution of botanical species. The islands of 
the Pacific obviously call the attention of a naturalist who 
knows them so well as Dr. Guppy to this subject. 
Many of them are found to have risen from the deep 
—by the labour of the minute coral-builders—in com- 
paratively recent geological times. How is it that they 
exhibit so many of the botanical forms which are found 


* (1) Geology. By T. C. Chamberlin and R. D. Salisbury, Vols, II, and III. 
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growing on older islands, or on the distant mainland? We 
can hardly suppose that identical plants have developed in 
these different environments, and the problem is to find out 
how they have been distributed over such remote and minute 
areas. Dr. Guppy has found an answer to this question in 
the study of ocean-currents and the buoyancy of certain seeds, 
Alike in our own islands and on the tropical shores of South 
America, he finds that plants may be divided into two great 
classes,—those with seeds which float in water, and those with 
seeds which sink or which are so frail as to be destroyed by 
long immersion. “ There has been at work through the ages 
a great sorting-process, by which the plants belonging to the 
group first named have been mostly gathered at the const. 
Its operation may be also observed within the limits of a 
genus, where the species possessing seeds or fruits that float 
is stationed at the coast, whilst the species with seeds or fruits 
that sink makes its home inland.” It is probable that Nature 
has never troubled herself—so to speak—about providing a 
method of plant-dispersion, and that the buoyancy of certain 
seeds is an accidental attribute. But it has had a far-reaching 
effect upon the flora of islands, which have been mainly 
stocked by seeds drifted to their shores by ocean-currents. 
These currents are so arranged that the continent of 
America is a distributor, and not a recipient, of plants, so 
that “all cosmopolitan tropical beach-plants that are dis. 
persed by the currents have their homes in America.” Birds 
also act, on a smaller scale, as plant-distributors, by means of 
the indigestible seeds which they swallow on one land and 
plant on another in their droppings. Dr. Guppy has worked 
out this principle with great completeness, and his book is the 
most thorough and scientific contribution yet made to the 
history of plant-dispersal in the Pacific. 

The development of the steam-turbine in recent years 
promises to mark the greatest advance in our uses of 
machinery since the steam-engine itself was invented. The 
ordinary reciprocating engine essentially consists of a piston 
which is driven backwards and forwards in a straight line, and 
requires some additional device for the production of that 
rotary motion which is generally the desired result. This 
involves the waste of a considerable amount of energy, used 
up in alternately stopping and starting the heavy piston and 
its connected gear, and causes much unnecessary vibration. 
Tt is clear that a valuable economy in power is produced by 
the application of steam or any other gas to the direct pro- 
duction of rotary motion, and the consequent elimination of 
the reciprocating parts. Mr. Stuart Garnett has been moved 
to write his lucid and excellent account of Turbines—as these 
direct rotary engines are called—by his experience of “the 
extraordinary ignorance prevailing among men of some degree 
of technical knowledge, and even among competent engineers, 
of the very nature of this, one of the simplest and most 
beautiful among modern machines, the heir of all the ages of 
engineering experience and development.” The earliest form 
of turbine is the water-wheel, which was probably the oldest 
of the power-giving machines invented by man; it was 
described by Vitruvius in the fourth century B.C., much in 
the form in which it may still be seen in out-of-the-way parts 
of the country. From the original undershot wheel the 
modern water-turbine—used wherever it is necessary to apply 
water-power to large undertakings, as at Niagara or Tivoli— 
has been evolved. This machine is fully described in the first 
part of Mr. Garnett’s book. The second part deals with the 
modern steam-turbine. Hero of Alexandria, in his primitive 
and toy-like steam-engine, used the steam directly to drive a 
wheel, and we are now returning to that earliest method. The 
interlude of the reciprocating engine was due to the fact that 
the first modern use of steam was to drive the pumps of deep 
mines, for which a reciprocating motion was desirable; and 
for some reason the later inventors went on laboriously 
devising means of converting this reciprocating motion into 
that of turning a wheel. Mr. Parsons was the first to produce 
a really efficient steam-turbine, and it is probable that the 
steam-user of the future will rank his name only second to 
that of Watt. 

Joseph Priestley, the “honest heretic,” was a very 
interesting figure in the history of science, not only for the 
persecution which he so unjustly incurred, but for his 
chemical researches. He not only gave us soda-water and 
all those aerated drinks which we nowadays find indis- 
pensable in hot weather, but he helped to lay the foundation 
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of the chemistry of gases. Dr. Thorpe has given us an 
admirable account of Joseph Priestley in “English Men of 
Science,” and the concluding chapter, in which Priestley’s 
scientific work is largely described in his own words, could 
hardly have been better compiled. 





THE MEMOIRS OF JOINVILLE.* 

Turs is one of the most delightful books we have come across 
for a long time. The translation is spirited and excellent ; 
the preface and notes are just what a reader wants, and no 
more than he wants, for intelligent enjoyment of one of the 
great stories of all time. 

Joinville’s Memoirs differ from the usual run of mediaeval 
chronicles in one very important point. He hasa hero. The 
character of Louis IX. stands out from his pages with extra- 


ordinary vividness; surrounded by heroes, there can be no | 


doubt that the King himself was the greatest character of all. 
Not that Joinville describes his sainted master with any 
courtly flattery, or with the “extravagant eulogy” of other 
writers on the subject. He is not afraid to mention the King’s 
tempers and oddities, or to sympathise with the Queen, who 


sometimes found her truly Royal husband somewhat trying | 


in daily life. But in a series of wonderfully vivid pictures he 
sets St. Louis before us as a real Christian and a man of quite 
extraordinary nobility of nature; a typical figure, it is true, 
of the best side of the Middle Ages, and yet an entirely human 
and living creature who might belong to our own day, and 


whose virtues of unselfishness, justice, generosity, loftiness of 


mind, are just as rare and as admirable now as they were 
then. 

Jean, Sieur de Joinville and Hereditary Seneschal of Cham- 
pagne, was one of the great nobles of France and the nearest 
companions of the King. 
de Navarre, wife of Philippe le Bel, the unworthy grandson 
of his hero. Though he wrote fifty years after the events he 
had to chronicle, his memory was so keen that he described 
the unlucky Crusade and ali its adventures as if he had gone 
through them only the day before. He had a genius for vivid 
narration. If he had been with Louis on the last fatal expedi- 
tion from which the King never returned, we should have had 
a death-bed story unrivalled in pathos and simplicity. 


We are inclined to quote one or two of Joinville’s best 
pictures of the King, his surroundings and adventures, partly 
by way of introducing his fascinating history to readers un- | 
acquainted with it, and partly to justify our praise of Miss | 

‘ - } 
Wedgwood’s translation :— 

“Many a time it chanced in summer, that he would go and sit | 

in the forest of Vincennes, after mass, and all who had business | 
would come and talk with him, without hindrance from ushers or 
any one. Then he would ask them with his own lips: ‘Is there 
any one here that has a suit ?’—and those that had suits stood 
up. Then he would say :—‘ Keep silence, all of you; and you | 
shall be dealt with in order.’ ‘hen he would call up my lord 
Peter of Fontaines and my lord Geoffrey of Villette, and say to 
one of them :—‘ Despatch me this suit! ’—and if, in the speech of 
those who were speaking in behalf of others, he saw that a point 
might be better put, he himself would put it for them with his 
own lips. I have seen him sometimes in summer, when to hear | 
his people’s suits, he would come into the gardens of Paris, clad 
in a camel’s-hair coat, with a sleeveless surcoat of tiretaine, a | 
cloak of black taffety round his neck, his hair well combed and 
without a quoif, and a white swansdown hat upon his head. He 
would cause a carpet to be spread, that we might sit round him; 
and all the people who had business before him stood round 
about, and then he caused their suits to be despatched,—just as I 
told you before about the forest of Vincennes.” 
It might have been well for the French people if their good 
King could have escaped the almost mortal sickness from 
which he only recovered to take the Cross. But these are 
matters which cannot be judged by a standard so distant and 
so different. 

The story of the Crusade is well known: how the King and his 
followers sailed from Marseilles, singing Veni Creator Spiritus : 
how they arrived in Cyprus, where King Louis received 
messengers from the King of the Tartars, and sent him in 
return a tent of scarlet cloth made like a chapel, with pictures 
from the Creed, “to entice them into our faith”: how they 
sailed to Egypt, and found a Saracen force awaiting them, 
which fled, so that they took possession of Damietta: then 
the march on Cairo, and the wonderful description of the 


* The Memoirs of the Lord of Joinville. A New English Version by Ethel 
Wedgwood, With Illustrations. London: Johu Murray. (9s. net.] 








Nile, “that river which flows out of the Earthly Paradise,” 
and spreads itself in seven streams over Egypt :— 


“ Before the river reaches Egypt, men who are practised in it 
cast their nets loose into the stream at nightfall, and when 
morning comes, they find in their nets such raw goods as aro 
imported into this country; to wit, ginger, rhubarb, aloes and 
cinnamon. And it is said, that these things are washed down 
from the Earthly Paradise ; that the wind blows down the trees of 
Eden just as the wind in this country blows down the dry wood; 
and that what the merchants sell to us in this country, is the dry 
wood that falls into the river there.” 


There was search made in those days for the sources of the 
Nile. The Sultan’s men, according to Joinville, went as far as 
a great wall of rock over which the river fell, and where they 


















He wrote his Memoirs for Jeanne | 


| that the Saracens would out-cheat anybody in the world. 


| them paid. 





saw “marvellous strange wild beasts of various kinds, lions 
and serpents and elephants, that came and gazed at them from 
the water below, as they went climbing upwards along the 
| river bank.” 





| The description of the long river fight with the Saracens 
which led up to the battle of Mansoora is an interesting 
lesson in mediaeval warfare; and the account which follows it 
of the terrible sufferings of the Crusading army, with their 
final surrender to the Saracens, is full of extraordinary details 
| which bring the whole series of frightful scenes before our 
eyes. It is full, too, of characteristic touches of nature: there 
is a certain pagan chivalry mingled with the cruelty of the 
Sultan and his Emirs. After the murder of the Sultan by his 


| own people, it is curious to read that the Emirs talked of 


making the captive King of France Sultan of Egypt, so much 
had his greatness impressed them. And Louis told Joinville 
himself that “he would most certainly not have refused it.” 


| They were only hindered, Joinville says, by the determined 
| mature of the King’s Christianity. They feared that “if 
| this nation were to make him their Sultan, they would either 


have to turn Christians or he would put them all to death.” 
The King and his army were allowed to leave Egypt on 
payment of a ransom of two hundred thousand pounds’ 
weight of gold, his brother, the Count of Poitiers, being kept 
as a hostage till the money was paid. It 
slowly and with difficulty, and some were doubtful of the 


was collected 


| Count’s safety :— 


“There were some among the Council who would have dissuaded 
the King from paying over the money until he should have his 
brother back. But the King replied, that he should pay it over, 
for it was in his agreement; and let them in return keep their 
part of the bargain, if they were honestly minded. Then Lord 
Philip of Annemoes (Nemours?) told the King, that they had 
done the Saracens out of a ten thousand pounds’ weight; where- 
upon the King became violently angry, and said that he insisted 
on the ten thousand pounds being restored to them, since he had 
agreed to pay them two hundred thousand pounds before leaving 
the river. Then I trod on Lord Philip's foot, and told the King 
not to pay any heed to him, for he was not speaking the truth, for 
And 
Lord Philip said, that what I said was true, for he had only said 
it in jest. And the King said that: That kind of jest came to 
grief. ‘And I command you,’ said the King to Lord Philip, ‘ by 
the faith you owe me, and as my vassal that you are, that if 
those ten thousand pounds have not been paid, you will have 
This, of course, is only one among the many fine sayings and 
doings recorded by Joinville of his master. Stern and short 
Louis could be with the unworthy: a renegade Christian, for 
instance, was quickly sent out of his presence. “And the 
King said to him: ‘Get you hence :—for I have no more to say 
to you.’” But there never was a soul more tender and con- 
stant to his own people. One likes to dwell upon that event 
of the shipwreck, when, after further wars in Syria, the King 
was returning to France with his wife and children and five 
hundred others, and the mariners, going full speed ahead in a 
fog, ran the ship aground on a sandbank off Cyprus. The 
King was advised to transfer himself and his family to 
another ship for the rest of the voyage, leaving his whole 
company behind in Cyprus to take the chance of getting home 
at some future day. For though the ship was not an actual 
wreck, so that the sailors declined to abandon her, her sea- 
worthiness was doubtful. But Louis quite refused to give 
himself and his family this extra chance of a happy 
return :— 

“Then said the King: ‘Sirs, I have heard your opinion, and 
the opinion of my followers, and now in return I will tell you 
mine, which is this: If I leave this ship, there are in her five 
hundred persons and more, who will remain in Cyprus for dread 
of the danger they may run; for there is no one whose life is not 
of as much value to him as mine to me; and maybe they will 
never get home at all.—And so I prefer to trust my life and my 
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wife and children in God’s hands, rather than cause such injury 
to such a vast number of people as are here on board.’” 

It was the same nature which would not leave three boat- 
loads of men behind at Pantellaria, when they had gone ashore 
to get fruit at the Queen’s request. They were so long in 
returning that the sailors made sure they had fallen into the 
hands of the Saracens, and begged the King to sail on without 
them from these unfriendly seas. But he would not listen; 
und if the boats had not reappeared, the King’s little fleet 
would have put back to the island in search of them. 

These and many other things the Sieur de Joinville wrote 
down lovingly in honour of his good lord King Louis. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


A TALE OF THE SEA.* 

WE are not sure whether this book would or would not 
encourage a lad who had the craving for the sea upon him,— 
possibly it is idle to suppose that a book could have any 
effect one way or the other. Perhaps we may say that it 
would make a “good-plucked” one more determined, and 
frighten off a less determined spirit. And this, doubtless, is 
what a book should do, always supposing that a book can 
do anything at all. Mr. Bullen tells the truth about the sea- 
faring life, probably not the whole truth, which could hardly 
be put into print. The portraits of officers which he draws 
are not attractive,—we have observed the same phenomenon 
in other tellers of sea stories, notably in Mr. Clark Russell. 
The skipper under whom Frank first goes to sea is a 
terrible creature who is seized with a fit of delirium tremens 
when the ship is only a few days out, and the mate, though 
a sober and thoroughly competent man, is hard and brutal. 
He, however, greatly improves as time goes on and circum- 
stances change. Possibly, if we regard the change from the 
literary point of view, it is a mistake, though famous novelists 
have often adopted the same procedure. But it makes the 
story run better, and Mr. Bullen himself would probably 
plead that the responsibility of power—the skipper goes alto- 
gether to the bad—and the sense that he has got to the place 
for which he was really fitted, work upon him for good. When 
we say that the adventures with which “ Frank Brown, Sea 
Apprentice,” meets are much the same as we find in other 
books of the same class, we mean to cast no reproach on Mr. 
Bullen. One story of the sea must, from the nature of 
the case, be very like another. Storms, calms, shipwreck 
suffered or avoided, officers savage or incompetent, and 
mutinous crews make up the dura navis, of which Alcaeus 
sang long ago, and with which his successors have to deal, 
whether in prose or verse. As a matter of fact, the reader 
does not tire of them if they are only well told; and Mr. 
Bullen tells them admirably well. He writes of what he 
knows, and there is something of vivid personal interest in 
all his descriptions and narratives. And there is an unmis- 
takable touch of nature in his pictures of men. Such is the 
young Dane, Hansen, who is Frank’s steady friend as long as 
they are together ; such, too, is Hawaian Oonee, with his quaint 
speech and unfailing good humour. Mr. Bullen, we may 
remark, has evidently a very high opinion of the Kanakas, not 
only as seamen, but as distinguished by kindness, and even 
generosity; nor does he omit elsewhere to say a good word 
for the Lascars. We imagine that he would not sympathise 
with the colour exclusiveness which is so strong in some parts 
of the Empire. 

It would be a mistake to omit all notice of the serious 
purpose which underlies Mr. Bullen’s literary work. There 
is, as our readers doubtless know, the strong religious 
feeling standing quite aloof from all partisanship and clique 
narrowness. The drunken skipper had been taken on recom- 
mendations which spoke very highly of his “ teetotalism and 
Christianity.” And thereis a fervent in¥ignation at the abuses 
which so aggravate the inevitable evils of the sailor's life. He 
feels, for instance, very strongly the truth of the words which he 
puts into the mouth of the police officer at Honolulu :—“ It’s 
a bad place, is the city of San Francisco, for the guileless 
sailor man. He doesn’t get any show at all.” The whole place 
is dominated, it would seem, by “a boarding- masters’ ring,’ 
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which is “superior to justice and the law of the United 
States.” Our friends on the other side certainly put up with 
such open defiance of the law as would not be tolerated here, 
It must not be supposed, however, that this purpose ig 
intruded, or in any way spoils the story. Frank Brown is a 
tale of unflagging interest, admirably told from beginning 
to end. 





ANIMAL ARTS AND CRAFTS.* 


THE industry and patient ingenuity of insects must be a 
never-ceasing source of wonder to all thoughtful people, and 
we should be more grateful than we are to those painstaking 
observers who chronicle the small but highly interesting 
“beer” of the spider and the ant. The spider alone would 
furnish detail enough to fill a volume as large as that now 
before us, and the pages devoted to it by the authors afford 
the happiest examples of their style and the most fascinating 
reading, perhaps, in the book. Moreover, the spider we know 
best of all is facile princeps in his order. He constructs 
what we must admit to be an artistically and mechanically 
perfect specimen of engineering in forty minutes, and pro- 
vides it with something like a hundred thousand drops of “ fly. 
lime” as well. His choice of supports often seems to us 
original. We recollect a web that had for its three supports 
the latch of a checket-window, a wash-basin on the sill below, 
and the back of a chair. In these fortunate isles we have 
no formidable spiders. What would Miss Muffet have said 
to the spider of the Brazils which pursues people, and of 
which Bates relates that when he cut at it with his 
whip it ran up the thong and only just gave him time 
to throw it away? Another spider, when apprebensive 
of danger, drops to the end of a thread, and revolves 
with such inconceivable rapidity that it becomes invisible. 
Many peculiarities in animal architecture are unexplained, and 
one or two instances occur in the habits of the mole. Few 
people are aware that the little gentleman in brown velvet is 
not only intensely energetic, but an architect of fortresses and 
nests. He and his mate line their nests with oak and beech 
leaves, and while the nest is changed every year, the samo 
fortress is inhabited for several years. The two are very 
indirectly connected. One of the peculiarities we alluded to 
is the presence of a shaft below the nest, which some suggest 
is for the purpose of providing drinking-water, others as a 
larder for keeping paralysed worms in; the authors think it 
to be only a badly planned bolt-run. We cannot believe that 
of so intelligent an animal as the mole. May it not be used 
as a punishment chamber, to threaten baby moles with, by 
suspending them over a bottomless abyss? The other re- 
markable peculiarity is this, that while the male drives 
straight tunnels, the female digs the most tortuous passages. 
The life history of the mole as here related is an example of 
how much we have to learn. 

Birds’ nests all of us know and admire, though the most 
remarkable specimens of the weaving and plastering arts are 
found in otber climes. The most valuable nests of the edible 
swift are made entirely of saliva; mason bees and potter 
wasps make their various structures with the aid of saliva and 
sand, chalk, or grit; and paper-making insects manufacture an 
excellent waterproof material out of wood-chips and the same 
secretion. We do not associate shrimps with nests, but one 
species makes a nest of seaweed bound together with ropes of 
cement. It takes half-an-hour to make a complete tubular 
nest. The difference between styles of architecture is not more 
remarkable than the slowness of some building operations 
and the rapidity of others, and the many examples of bird 
and insect structure related in this charming book furnish 
food for much thought. The comparative speed of these 
wonderful artisans bears no relation to their size, except that 
one might lay down the formula that their mechanical 
rapidity is as the square root of their size. The martin takes 
a week to finish a nest, the shrimp half-an-hour, and the real 
reason is that the building materials are produced as fast as the 
shrimp can arrange them. We can imagine no more truly 
‘instructive study for an intelligent boy than these and sundry 
comparisons which he will evolve for himself. What dis- 
coveries may he not make, surprising, for instance, the raft 
spider, the pirate of the fens as we may call him, floating 
down some slow stream, those larvae who make their 
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caves out of living water-snails? The description of these 


wonders is in every way worthy of the subject, being clear and 


juminous, and maintaining throughout a high level of 


interest. 





The Boy’s Own Annual. (R.T.S. 8s.)—This year’s issue of 
the Boy’s Own is as handsome and attractive as ever, and even 
more remarkable than usual for the variety and excellence of the 
drawings and plates. The wealth of comic “ cuts” is noticeable, yet 
there is no vulgarity in them. Very gorgeous and most interest- 
ing are the series of public-school, Yeomanry, and county cricket 
badges. Various classes of fiction are well represented in “ A Tale 
of the Last Plantagenets,” “The Adventures ot Four Boys in 
Labrador,” “Roving Royston,” a story of present-day adventure 
in England, and, of course, a story of Arctic adventure from the 
pen of a very old friend, Dr. Gordon Stables, entitled “ The 
Voyage of the ‘Blue Vega.’” Nor does this exhaust the list. 
Then there are many miscellaneous short stories and sketches ; 
articles on naval subjects ; talks with a barrister, not unconnected 
with birds’ eggs, fishing, and the law of trespass ; bird chats; and 
designs and instructions for making airships and other things 
apparently within the reach of the handy boy. There is perhaps 
less of this than there used to be, and more of the cricket and 
football talks, unavoidable, we suppose, but nevertheless to be 
deprecated. It is always a pleasure to recommend such a 
thoroughly entertaining and wholesome volume as the Boy’s Own 
Annual, and its range enables it to cater for all sorts and condi- 
tions of boys. 

The Girl’s Own Annual. (R.T.S. 8s.)—This annual maintains 
its excellence, and the proportion of fiction to miscellaneous 
literature is now less than it was. Indeed, the variety and scope 
of some of the papers must make the Girl’s Own entertaining to 
grown-up as well as youthful readers. “The Adventures of Two 
in a Flat” is a guide to housekeeping taken from real life. “ All 
About Country Cottages” is charmingly written and illustrated, 
and will set many readers off on the quest for the ideal cottage. 
‘How I Live in Cornwall on Five Shillings a Week” will, perhaps, 
give some girl readers a better idea of the “ simple life” than the 
excellent papers by Dr. Schofield, for the fact remains that some 
continuous daily occupation and the “simple life” are almost 
inseparable. No rigid line can be drawn, but no one dependent 
on the personal service of others can realise the “simple life.” 
“A Holiday for Three Farthings” sounds simple enough. “A 
Month’s Housekeeping in Normandy” contains some interesting 
facts, from which we gather that sugar is dear in that district, 
and that one must not be surprised if potatoes instead of 
apples appear when you ask for pommes. Many things were very 
dear, such as beef, ham, tea, jam, honey, and you had to bargain 
with the fishmonger. On the whole, for six people to live on 
£2 10s. a week, exclusive of rent, was distinctly creditable. The 
technical articles are attractive,—“ Scandinavian Leather Work,” 
“Every Girl her own Picture-Postcard Maker,” “ Cooking 
Recipes,” “ Stitches,” “Embroidery,” and others. “The Fidelio 
Club” provides a series of expert criticisms on musicians, 
&c., by Eleonore D’Esterre-Stahl. “ Neckties for Brothers ” 
we may specially recommend for young ladies, as perhaps 
less tedious than darning socks. Last, but not least, we must 
mention the fiction: “ Odette: Soprano”; “ Ruth Thornton’s 
Wanderjahre,” by the collaborator in “A Son of the Marshes” 
series, Jean A. Owen ; “ Barty’s Marriage,” by Norman Gale ; “ For 
the Faith,” by Lady Margaret Majendie; and other and shorter 
sketches. Dr. Gordon Stables takes up his professional réle in 
the Girl’s Own, and wants no recommendation from us. We can 
only allude to many other articles under the term miscellaneous. 
One, “On Writing for the Press,” is excellent, being short and 
even pithy. Altogether, when we add that there are fashion-plates 
with accompanying letterpress we have indicated the variety 
to be found in the Girl’s Own. It is an excellent issue, and the 
photographs are exceedingly good. 

The Girls’ Realm Annual. (S. H. Bousfield and Co. 8s.)— 
We can honestly say that there is not a dull page in this annual, 
for we see an illustration wherever we open the volume, and the 
actual number of “ cuts,” drawings, and photographs exceeds the 
number of pages. The growing tendency to introduce young 
readers to natural history is very marked in the Girls’ Realm. 
There are articles on mosses, grasses, and the “ Life Story of the 
Lime Hawk Moth,” which is admirably shown by excellent photo- 
graphs; also on market gardening and violet farming. The 
miscellaneous articles defy classification. Very charming is that 
entitled “English Girlhood in Picture.” “ Trout-Fishing with 
the Wet-fly ” and “How to Become a Hockey International” cater 
for the coming sportswoman. 
“Poker-Work,” “Tinsel Pictures” (an old art revived) “ Needle 
Painting,” “Photography,” and “Fun out of Science.” Fiction 








is well and copiously represented by long serials such as 
“The Spirits of the Tower,” “The Mysterious Veres,” “A Little 
Gipsy Lass,” and by many shorter pieces. This is not the place 
to speak of their merits, but they will all be found readable, 
and they are well and sensibly illustrated. Indeed, the volume 
throughout is remarkable for its excellent illustrations. The 
variety of processes, and competition, have made the young folk of 
the day rich beyond compare in what their mothers rarely saw. 
This is a very handsome and presentable volume, and we can 
cordially vouch for the tenor and interest of the letterpress, 
though, indeed, the list of authors, old and new, renders our 
sponsorship unnecessary Really one begins to envy children the 
good literature provided for them. 

Of annual volumes of magazines for young children we have 
received sundry old friends, so well established in public favour 
that it is needless to say much in their praise. The Rosebud 
Annual (James Clarke and Co., 3s. and 4s.) seems to make a 
speciality of comic animals. The coloured frontispiece by Mr. 
Harry B. Neilson, with the British Lion profusely adorned with 
the Union Jack, and other figures of fun, is an éxcellent speci- 
men. The Child’s Own Magazine (S.8.U., 1s.) is of more serious 
tone; so is Our Little Dots (R.T.S., 1s. 6d.), with its “ pretty 
pictures and stories for boys and girls.” The Cottager and 
Artisan (same publishers, ls. 6d.) is intended for older readers. 
The goodness of the illustrations is, as usual, a feature in all. 

The Romance of Missionary Heroism. By J. C. Lambert. 
(Seeley and Co. 5s.)—Possibly some readers may say that there 
is more of adventure and the strenuous life than romance in the 
story of famous missionaries. It is, however, the single-handed 


courage and intrepidity of these men which appeal to the 
| imagination, and are even more marvellous than their adventures. 


How men like Paton preserved their lives at all passes comprehen- 
sion. The older missionaries had nothing but individual courage 
and personality to rely on, and complete isolation was then a 
fact. A man might have been dead for years when the last news 
of him came, as a star whose light still reaches us may be extinct. 
They are a noble band, the living and the dead,—Paton, Arnot, 
Gardiner of Tierra del Fuego, Selwyn, Patteson, Hannington, 
Westwater of Liao-Yang fame. The missionary is an explorer 
too, and stands side by side with the Bruces and Stanleys of 
African exploration. Young people who read these chapters from 


| a great story may well echo Dr. ‘Temple’s words when describing 
| the starting of Selwyn and his missionary recruits for the South 





Technical articles are numerous: | 


Seas. “I think it one of the noblest things England has done 
for a long time; almost the only thing really worthy of herself.” 
We like to think that boys, though attracted by the adventurous 
tinge of these chapters, will not forget the magnificent unselfish- 
ness and sense of duty they inculcate. 

Under One Standard. By H. Louisa Bedford. (S.P.C.K. 2s.) 
—This is a story of New Zealand as it was half-a-century ago, 
when the Maori troubles were somewhat acute. The great per- 
sonality of Bishop Selwyn is introduced with good effect, and the 
story generally is well told. A thorough New Zealander will 
possibly object to the conclusion that brings Abel Godwin and 
his wife back to England, as if an English farm were a better 
thing than a prosperous career in New Zealand, but perhaps the 
troubles mentioned above will serve foran excuse. Other readers 
may think that David and Ruby were meant for each other, but 
we are to understand that to be unmarried is for a clergyman, or, 
anyhow, for a missionary, a more excellent way. 

The Romance of Polar Exploration. By C. Frith Scott. (C. 
Arthur Pearson. 5s.)—It is necessary, in judging of this book, 
to bear in mind the inexorability of the limits of space. Mr. 
Scott very properly includes Antarctic voyaging in his account 
of “ Polar Exploration.” But he has to give up a considerable 
proportion of his pages to this branch of the subject. Hence he 
has to crowd all the pre-Franklin story into two or three pages. 
We cannot help regretting the loss, for the experiences of these 
early voyagers were, if possible, more picturesque than those 
of their modern successors. Still, something had to be sacrificed, 
and, on the whole, it was better to keep that with the conditions 
of which we are more familiar. And it would be ungracious to 
complain. After all, as a romance the story of Franklin, with its 
long-concealed issue and the dramatic discovery, stands without a 
parallel. And, coming to later times, who ought not to be satis- 


| fied when he reais of Nares, Greely, Peary, Nansen, and the 
| Duke of Abruzzi ? 


The South Pole story cannot, indeed, vie 
with that of the North; but it has attractions and wonders of 
its own. The story of Hare, the New Zealander, who after a 
thirty-six hours’ sleep in the snow rejoined his comrades, is, as the 
author says, unique-——We welcome a new edition of Britain’s 
Sea-Story, Edited by E. E. Speight, B.A., and R. Morton Nance 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), with its narrative of “ British 
Heroism in Voyaging and Sea-Fight from Alfred's Time to the 
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LL 
Battle of Trafalgar.” The editor gives us, besides, an introduc- | out. Children south of Tweed will hardly be as pleased as Migs 
tory sketch of the development of sailing vessels. The inhabitants | Grierson seems to expect that William Wallace killed « 
of Britain figure in this, as they must have had a considerable | English sojers” as they sat at their meal. “ Before they could 
transport, if, as Caesar alleges, they were able to give substantial | rise from their table and grasp their weapons he had stabbed 
help to their neighbours in Gaul. The volume itself consists of | every one of them to the heart.” Has Miss Grierson ever stabbed 
extracts chosen from a great variety of authors. aman to the heart? Probably not, or she would know that it 
Duck Lake. By E. Ryerson Young. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.)—There takes some time to make the thrust—presumably the men had 
are some good studies of character in these sketches of life in the | 5°M° 4rmour om them—and to get back the weapon. Apart from 
neighbourhood of a Muskoka lake. Muskoka, a land of forest and | this question of probability, there is too much savagery in some 


lakes in Ontario, is a great holiday resort; but there is nothing | of these prerw 4 ve them suitable material. But Scottish 
about holiday folk in these stories, which concern only the settlers, | notions on this subject are sometimes a little odd. We remember 
seeing a quotation from the “ Noctes Ambrosianae ” made to show 


the keeper of the saloon, the preacher, the teacher, and sundry | that tl th tn th It — 
children. While there is no pretension to literary form, perhaps | : + heave —_ ne rage = Saam. . ‘the a description of how 
because the presentment of character is not dependent on this, | “WO D#8mem perisied Ue ne snow. But then they were English 
the people of Duck Lake are real human beings, and appeal to us. bagmen. There lay the fun. The Edinburgh book is not open 
Hewitt, the missionary, is a fine character; so is the teacher, to the same criticism, though here, too, the children are treated 
though, we are made to understand, on a different plane. Old to we strongly flavour ed fare. But there sad abundance of 
Miller is a grand old Christian. Chubb, a thorough backwoods | itteresting matter to which no one can object. And the illustra. 
boy, is delightful, and his determination that “ the cow shall feed tions are attractive. 
with the bear” is worked out to the bitter end, and furnishes Aunt Patty’s Paying Guests. By Eglanton Thorne. (RTS, 
considerable amusement. He takes the prophecy of Isaiah 2s.)—* Nan,” having overworked herself, and being, therefore, 
literally, just as Miller takes the commandment to “love your | ordered a change, goes to help her aunt in the country, and 
enemies ” literally, and saves Dave Dodge from his burning hotel, | the aunt takes “ paying guests.” She has very good luck with 
never relaxing his forbearance towards that lifelong enemy. | them. The Professor, driven home from India by ill-health, 
The repentance of Dodge is perhaps the most moving part of | 14 quite exceptional “ find.” There isa rich American with hig 
the story, for Dodge, who is a very truthfully drawn portrait of | daughter, who have the habit of giving liberal presents, Even 
his class, isa man of strong character, and his conversion is the the lady who drops her “h’s” and assumes a name that is not 
more convincing from his iron determination to show it. The | her slicing turns out to be an invaluable sick nurse. “Nan” is 
scenery, with the wild animals belonging to it, forms a suitable married, a lot which may or may not be better than reading for 
background for the natural figures who move in the pages. Duck | matriculation, and everything goes well.——The course of life 
Lake will charm many readers, and its moral should appeal to | 40¢8 not run so smoothly in The Wonder Workers, by Ellinor Elliott 
boys, for here are genuine boys and men, good and bad, and (same publishers, 23.) The heard people who start what should 
practical religion is brought home to them with unerring be a self-supporting home in Suburbia find that their aim 
force. | is harder of attainment than they had supposed. The book 
re Sn =e a3 ae looks more like real life than the one just noticed, and if it is true 
The Story of the Amulet. By E. Nesbit. (T. Fisher Unwin. | that readers learn the lessons which it is meant that they should 
6e.)—Here we have what we may call “Alice in Wonderland | joarn, ought to be more useful. Cecily, who is somewhat self- 
in excelsis.” A family of children, whose father has gone as a conceited, should be a salutary example, by the trouble which she 
war correspondent, while their mother is on a health voyage, | },inos on her own and her family’s fortanes.—~In Cold Blow 
discover a wonderful creature called a Psammead. By his help, | Oovese, by Phoebe Allen (S.P.C.K., 23.), we have a carefully 
together with the amulet which figures in the title, they are | drawn picture of life which looks as if it had been studied from the 
transported to various scenes in the past, after the fashion of the real. Asa tale it seems to be not particularly well constructed. 
King who lived a life while he was dipping his head in a pail of | 7), complication about Malchus Holly and his supposed wife 
water. They go to pre-dynastic Exypt, when Palaeolithic man | is, to give an instance, not skilfully contrived. But the book is 
was in the Nile Valley; they see Babylon, whose Queen has an | ,,,.)) donate reading. 
opportunity of expressing her views about social conditions in | : : . _ = mer a " 
London ; they see the vanished Atlantis, and Julius Caesar when | hy 4 4-9 b A we = , SB, Bveveti-Gene. (25S 
he was in Britain, and then, by a backward leap, a Pharaoh, Ss. 6d.)—The . wan 6S — and the pee oe 
: : . pres people of fashion, or those who desire to be considered such. 
one of the special devotees of the Amen-Ra. There are other | 5, . : 
; tyes Regen aes si They hunt, and have theatricals, and above all play bridge, 
complications which we have not space to describe, and the oak Gh Ge Gees Gales, Tale tot lattes be. OG 
general result is a very clever extravaganza, which an intelligent anew oule too rite fl ret a bane cirl sr re a 4 wd 
young person will hardly be able to read without acquiring, to = tina ointine a one P ie dahon « — ° yen a 
unconsciously, or even against his or her will, a certain amount ft t} . Pa ; t + hin oe ve ts ble ve es war 
of knowledge. Miss Nesbit is not new to this kind of writing, 7 sie A pct nee dln “ — wo gl nig oul make 
and does it very well. | your pile out of them. Miss Everett-Green has caught the 
| dialect of the society which she describes with great success, 
Unbeaten Paths in Sacred Story. By Mrs. O. F. Walton. Her story is full of incident vigorously told, and has some 
(R.T.8. 3s. 6d.)—Mrs, Walton’s stories are interesting and | character-drawing of considerable skill. We are doubtful 
picturesque. For some of them we have nothing but praise. whether it will fall into the hands of the people who stand 
“The Honest Sceptic,” in which we have Nathanael represented, ' most in need of its counsels and warnings; but then this 
is such. “The First Dragoman” is a happy title for an account js a very common difficulty on which it would be absurd to 
of Hobab. But atraveller by “unbeaten paths” is in danger of | jnsist. 
losing his way. The Claudia of 2 Tim. iv. 21 could hardly have The Life-Story of a For. By J. G.Tregarthen. (A. and C. Black. 
been the daughter of Caractacus; and Caractacus was certainly 6s. net.) —This So one of the coctes of “ Animal Autobiographies.” 
not the same as Cogidumnus (p. 3). This latter Prince was It is an excellent story and well illustrated. The “Fox” begins 
always on the Roman side. Ostorius Scapula gave him a sub- at the beginning, his cubhood. It sounds a little odd—we segne’ 
kingdom in South Britain, and Tacitus says of him: “ad nostram it from the outsider’s point of view—that he should talk of his 
usque memoriam fidissimus mansit.” He took the name of mother as the “Vixen,” but we bow to his superior knowledge. 
Claudius, and Claudia is supposed to have been his daughter. In| He goes through the incidents of his life, in which, of course, the 
other respects the accouat of Caractacus differs from that given delights of hunting, as humans call them, but foxes probably 
by Tacitus. It would have been prudent 4 not to challenge do not, play a large part. But Reynard’s life has other things in 
contradiction by a picture of Hilkiah gazing on the hand | + jove for instance, and war; he owns, too, we see, to that 
writing of Moses. Whatever the book found in the House of | curiously wanton savagery, as it seems ray us, of killing all the 
the Lord in Josiah’s reign mag have been, it could hardly have | dwellers in a poultry-yard, when only one bird is wanted for food. 
been & holograph of Moses. The identification of Asaph with | phere is alwaysa difficulty in bringing these “ autobiographies” to 
a particular “choirmaster” in the — of David is very anend. Mr. Tregarthen does it well. We suppose that even a 
doubtful. The name more probably indicates a class or set of | jard-hearted huntsman might spare a fox in the circumstances of 
Cees. the scene where we take leave of our hero.——We may mention 
The Children’s Book of Edinburgh. By Elizabeth W. Grierson. | along with this a less ambitious volume, meant, in the first place, 
(A. and C. Black. 6s.)—Messrs. Black are so liberal in their | for younger readers, but not, we imagine, without some attractions 
supply of illuetrated books that it is not easy to keep count | for their elders,—Tommy Smith’s Other Animals, by Edmund 
of them. We have no doubt, however, about the quality of | Selous (Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d.) Tommy Smith, on the 
this particular volume and its companion by the same author, | strength of a promise always to be kind to animals, has the 
Children’s Tales from the Scottish Ballads. We are bound to say, | privilege of understanding what they say when they are pleased 
however, that some things in the ballads might have been left ‘to talk to him, as pleased they are. He converses with the 
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Rabbit, the Nightjar, the Hedgehog (and Mrs. Hedgehog), the 


Dabchick, and other creatures of the wood and river. He suffers 

a little in his self-esteem, for manifestly they think but meanly 

of his intelligence ; but then he knows a great deal about their 

manners and customs. The “Other Animals,” it must be under- 
stood, have characters of their own, a fact which it is always worth 
while for a writer to insist upon. We know that dogs and cats 
differ as much as men, but we forget that this is true of wild 
creatures also——Yet a third book may be mentioned, The 

Adventures of Babs, by Muriel D. C. Lucas (R.T.S., 1s, net), on 

account not so much of the heroine, though she goes through 

some striking adventures, as of the hero, her wonderful terrier 

‘Prince,’ who must be ranked among dogs of the first class, 

The Orange Fairy-Book. Edited by Andrew Lang, (Longmans 
and Co, 6s.)—That fairy-tales have a strong family resemblance 
all of us know. Mr, Lang suggests a cause in the universal 
prevalence of slavery in early times. “The slave trade,” he says 
in his preface, “ might take a Greek to Persia,” or, indeed, any 
one anywhither. Another suggestion is the similarity of human 
fancy,—and to this we are inclined to give much weight. The 
resemblances are found where it is almost impossible to suppose 
any intercourse. This similarity is very far from wearying readers. 
Children are never tired of hearing the same marvels, and to 
“grown-ups” it is interesting. Stories from Mashonaland, from 
Portugal, from the Scottish Highlands, from Sweden, from 
the countries of the Slavs—we take some of Mr. Lang’s 
sources at random—attract both by what is alike and by what is 
different in them. Mr. Lang can without fear of overtaxing his 
readers run through all the colours, primary or other, and through 
any other series of titles by which he may be pleased to 
distinguish his volumes. There is less of the gruesome than we 
seem to remember in one or other of the earlier volumes, and 
there are, as usual, some illustrations of excellent quality. The 
coloured pictures are particularly good, witness, for instance, the 
“Three Maidens ” who are sitting on the rocks, with a sea-monster 
coming up behind them, in “Tan, the Soldier’s Son.” 

The Romance of Plant Life. By G. F. Scott Elliot. (Seeley 
and Co, 5s.)—Apparently there is no end to the astonishing 
facts that we have yet to learn about plants. Pouchet’s 
“Universe” told us many marvels about birds and beasts and 
flowers, yet that interesting volume is a crude and elementary 
sketch of natural wonders compared to the collection of scientific 
facts which the indefatigable observers of to-day pile up for us to 
assimilate, and which Mr. Elliot describes in thirty-nine chapters. 
The development of wild plants by steady cultivation furnishes 
some examples upon which he dilates. Perhaps the best way 
to give our readers an idea of his method is to quote the titles of 
some of his chapters. Here area few: “On Plants which Add to 
Continents,” “On Fruits,” “The Activity of Vegetables,” “On 
Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, and Tobacco,” “ Plants Attacking Animals,” 
and soon. Nor do these titles convey a just notion of the many 
extraordinary things that have been discovered, or that we are 
too blind to see. The most unimaginative reader cannot fail to 
be struck by some facts,—the immense energy of plants, especially 
weeds, whose roots go down several feet; their tenacity of life, 
and the inestimable benefit they confer on mankind; and finally, 
what one may almost call their instinct, for their powers of adapt- 
ing themselves to circumstances seem scarcely vegetable. Mr. 
Elliot handles his subject well, and he is evidently an enthusiast 
in plant life and its wider teaching. He is continually opening 
up fresh trails of knowledge, and attacks his subject from a 
variety of standpoints. In short, he brings out the perpetual 
wonder of it all. This, the biological aspect of plants, is a com- 
paratively modern phase. It is certainly the most interesting. 
We cannot imagine a more fascinating present than this volume 
to young people who love all green things. 

Adventures in the Great Deserts. By H. W. G. Hyrst. (Seeley 
and Co, 5s.)—Mr. Hyrst rightly begins his desert stories of 
twenty-four travellers and explorers with the adventures of that 
James Bruce who, a hundred years ago, was one of the “lions” 
of London. Bruce belonged to that type of intrepid and 
dauntless courage which has set the example for a long 
succession of Englishmen. A desert is taken to mean any large 
tract of waterless country, so that ice-bound regions are excluded ; 
and though the best known are hot and sandy, there are cold, 
and, if one may use the term, temperate deserts, no less 
formidable, in Asia and America. Deserts devoid of plant life 
are very rare indeed. The majority of these explorations belong 
to the first half of the last century, and the arms and equipment 
of the men, often single-handed, who undertook them must 
appear miserably inadequate to any schoolboy. This is the 
remarkable feature of those great travels, the fact that a man 
of Humboldt’s calibre should have practically carried all he 
required. Possibly the most modern excursions into deserts 
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could not be included, for Dr. Sven Hedin’s journeys are as 
extraordinary as any. There is material enough to keep a boy’s 
interest up to the highest pitch, and the book is well put 
together. 

Adventures on the Great Rivers. By Richard Stead. (Seeley 
and Co, 5s.)—The sporting vies with the exploring element in 
these varied and exciting chapters, though on the whole the more 
serious side predominates. The variety attending river travel 
will make this book most attractive to boys, for though a river 
can be tedious, a desert is always monotonous. Moreover, a river 
traveller has one great advantage; he is amphibious. As it is, 
we range from Pole to Pole, from the Yukon to the Irrawaddy, 
and every imaginable predicament that the hardihood of 
adventurous spirits can desire is herein described. One is 
surprised at not finding the passage of the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado given a place. Not only is the Grand Cafion unique, 
but for a hundred who may voyage on a great river not one will 
make that wonderful journey through the crust of the earth. 
However, boy readers will find a kaleidoscope of brilliant and 
picturesque scenes from all lands collected for their benefit by 
Mr. Stead. And from all of them they will learn some healthy 
lessons which, we think, the author has striven to inculcate,—the 
value of coolness and steadiness, tact and patience ; and that, as 
books should educate as well as recreate, is one of the good points 
of these twenty-nine stories of adventure and exploration. 

In the series of “ The Children’s Heroes,” Edited by John Lang 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1s. 6d. net per vol.), we have The Story of 
Sir Francis Drake, by Mrs, Oliver Elton, and The Story of Lord 
Roberts, by Edmund Francis Sellar. Both are prettily illustrated, 
but surely Queen Elizabeth must have looked a little older than 
she is pictured when she went on board the ‘Golden Hind.’ She 
was nearer fifty than forty,—the visit was made in April, 1581, 
and the Queen was born in 1533.——In the kindred series of 
“Told to the Children,” Edited by Louey Chisholm (same pub- 
lishers, 1s. 6d. net per vol.), we have Stories of William Tell, by 
II. E. Marshall. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


ON THE RELATION OF FERTILITY IN MAN TO SOCIAL 
STATUS. 

On the Relation of Fertility in Man to Social Status. By David 
Heron. “ Drapers’ Company Research Memoirs.” (Dulau and 
Co. 3s.)—For a long time it has been known vaguely that 
among the lowest strata of society the birth-rate is exceptionally 
high. Mr. Heron has investigated the facts of the case by a 
refined statistical method, and has published some most valuable 
results. He distinguishes various districts in the Metropolis, and 
finds the correlation between the number of births per hundred 
wives and certain indices of social status. The indices chosen are; 
the proportion of occupied males engaged in professional occupa- 
tions, the number of female domestic servants per hundred 
families, the number of general labourers per thousand males, 
the proportion of the population living more than two in a room, 
and the number of paupers and of lunatics per thousand of the 
population. In every case a low index of prosperity and a high 
birth-rate are found to go together. Against this result there 
has to be set the fact that a low index of prosperity is also 
accompanied by a high rate of infant mortality. Investigation, 
however, shows that the excess of mortality is not sufficient to 
balance the excess of births; and the conclusion emerges that 
“the wives in the districts of least prosperity and culture 
have the largest families, and the morally and socially lowest 
classes in the community are those which are reproducing 
themselves with the greatest rapidity” (p. 15). Furthermore, 
a comparison between the conditions of 1851 and 1901 brings 
out the startling fact “that the intensity of this relation- 
ship has almost doubled in the fifty years” (p. 19). Of this state 
of things a part-cause is, of course, the general postponement of 
marriage to a later age among the upper classes of society. This, 
however, is not the whole cause. Rather— 





“It is apparent from an examination of [one of Mr. Heron’s] 
tables that the differences in mean age of the possibly repro- 
ductive wives, which accompany various changes in social status, 
account for a little less than half the observed relationship 
between birth-rate and these variations in social status. The 
earlier marriages of the less educated, the less thrifty, the less 
prosperous and physically feebler portion of the community have 
something to do with their higher birth-rate, but they do not 
account for it to the extent of at least 50 per cent. To such 
extent a lesser absolute fertility, a lessened exercise of fertility, 
or a deliberate restraint of fertility, must exist in the classes of 
higher social status to account for the observed facts. Postpone- 
ment of marriage is not the sole reason why the better element 
in the community has at present the lower birth-rate.” (p. 18.) 
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There can be no question of the grave significance of these 
results. As Mr. Heron himself writes, “they indicate 
distinct sources of national deterioration which the statesman 
and social reformer must be prepared to consider, and consider 
quickly.” 








THE DEAD HEART OF AUSTRALIA. 
The Dead Heart of Australia. By J. W. Gregory. (John 
Murray. 16s. net.)—In this volume Professor Gregory gives an 
account of a journey round Lake Eyre in the summer of 1901-2, 
with some description of the Lake Eyre basin and the flowing wells 
of Central Australia. The primary objects of the expedition te 
Lake Eyre—which was once, not the dead, but the living heart of 
Australia—were “to secure a collection of the fossils of that area, 
to determine with greater precision the age of the giant marsupials 
that once lived there, to gain fresh information as to the geo- 
logical history of Central Australia, and to see what lights geology 
could throw on the legends and original home of the aborigines.” 
This book partially tells how these objects were accomplished,— 
partially, because we gather from Professor Gregory’s preface that 
he has dealt more fully with the aborigines in another work, 
which he had hoped to publish at the same time as this volume. 
But this book is profoundly interesting. It describes the journey 
to Lake Eyre, gives the history of what is now the dead heart of 
Australia, and deals exhaustively with the possibilities of its restora- 
tion to life by means of such schemes as the flooding of the lake 
from the sea. How Professor Gregory can write may be gathered 
from this account of night in the desert :—“ Night in the desert 
brings absolute silence. At first the perfect stillness is disturbed 
by the clank of hobble-chains; by the crackling of the cooling 
embers or stones beneath the fire; and by the screech of the 
goliah-parrot, the coo of the pigeon, and the hoot of the owl, till 
the last bird has flown back from the water-hole to its safe nest 
in the scrub. At length the camels grow quict or wander out of 
hearing, the embers are cold, even the last prowling dingo has 
gone to its lair, and there is nothing to break the absolute quiet 
but the steady audible thump of one’s own heart. The camp is 
wrapped ina silence that appears to have crept down with the 
stars and is more delicious than the sweetest music. At times 
this perfect peace is gently broken by a faint, scarcely perceptible, 
humming, caused perhaps by the wind rustling some distant 
scrub or the trickle of blood through the capillaries of the brain.” 
Professor Gregory’s account of the customs, myths, and religion 
of the aborigines is very full; nowhere have we read a better or 
fuller representation of the ceremonial known as a “ corroboree.’ 
What he says on the very interesting subject of the religion 
and government of the aborigines may be judged by these 
passages :—‘ The statement that the aborigines have no religious 
belief is quite misleading. They have an intense conviction of 
immortality—of a future life in a land which, the Dieri think, 
has a much better water supply than their own. ..... The 
political system of the aborigines is no mere crude anarchy. 
Each tribe is ruled according to traditional laws interpreted by 
a council of the older men of the tribe...... There is nothing 
like the arbitrary rule by an irresponsible despot as in the tribes 
of the South Sea Islands. Every capable man in the tribe has 
a voice in its government; and practically each man’s influence 
is proportional to his ability.” 








THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Zoological Society of London: a Sketch of its Foundation and 
Development. By Henry Scherren, F.Z.S. (Cassell and Co. 30s. 
net.)—In writing the history of the Zoological Society from its 
foundation in 1826 down to the year 1904 Mr. Scherren has had 
access to the Society’s records, and has availed himself of every 
source of information. The Society grew by a process of natural 
development out of the Zoological Club of the Linnean Society. 
The story of this is very fully told in Mr. Scherren’s first chapter, | 
and the subsequent ones each cover a decade. Besides the growth 
of the gardens in Regent’s Park, the history of the farm at 
Kingston—now given up—the museum, the library in Hanover 
Square, and the scientific publications is told in greater or less 
detail. There is an account of the more notable inmates of the 
menagerie; how they were obtained, the prices paid, the date 
when they were first exhibited in the gardens, the manner 
in which they bred or flourished, and the causes of their deaths. 
In fact, a vast amount of interesting matter not hitherto 
accessible is placed before the reader. We need not say that an 
account of the ‘Jumbo’ affair, the sale to Mr. Barnum, and the 
abortive proceedings in the Chancery Court, is not omitted. It 
is, indeed, one of the strangest episodes in the history of the 
Society and of the English people. An epidemic of elephantiasis 


' he would have done things more simply.” 


reason. The student of slang and cant phrases may be interested 
to know that the contraction “Zoo,” by which name the gardens 
in Regent’s Park are familiarly known, can be traced to 
made popular in the year 1867 by a music-hall singer 
Vance, who is immortalised in Stevenson’s Wrong Boz. Comin 
down to later times, the reader who is interested nd 
the prosperity of the Society will turn to the portion of the 
book which deals with Dr. Sclater’s retirement, the struggle 
over the secretaryship, and the work of the reorganisation 
committee, which led to great economies and reforms. Under 
its eighth president, the Duke of Bedford, to whom Mr 
Scherren dedicates this book, the Society is in a more flourishing 
condition than ever before. No one who has visited the gardens 
within the last year can have failed to notice the vast improve. 
ments that have taken place there. A number of pretty coloured 
plates from water-colours done in the gardens embellish the book 
though more interesting are the numerous uncoloured plates 
which reproduce old pictures from the “Zoological Keepsake,” 
from the Illustrated London News, as well as some of Joseph 
Wolf’s incomparable drawings of animals, and a few modern 
photographs. Altogether, Mr. Scherren has done his work well, 
though the nature of the subject makes it hard to avoid s rather 
disjointed narrative. The book was certainly one that ought to 
have been written, and will be found full of interest for those 
whose idea of the Zoological Gardens goes beyond that of the 
average visitor, who regards it as a pleasant place to spend a 
Sunday afternoon in summer. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 

History of the Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler. By 
J. L. E. Dreyer. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
The average man knows that Copernicus, something less than 
four centuries ago, was the first astronomer who perceived, or at 
least proved, the true relations of the earth to the starry host of 
heaven, But he has a very vague and imperfect notion of the 
earlier theories which undertook to explain the observed or 
apparent motions of the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars. The 
expression “the music of the spheres” is almost the only trace 
which these cosmogonies have left upon our popular speech, just 
as astrology is best remembered by adjectives like “disastrous” 
or “ jovial.” Weare apt to wonder why mankind was so belated 
in its discovery that the earth, instead of being the immovable 
centre of the universe, was merely an inconsiderable planet in 
attendance upon a third-rate star. One of the most difficult 
things is to put oneself into the place of an earlier thinker, and 
try to reason out the puzzling problems that are plain enough in 
the light of later knowledge. Dr. Dreyer, of Armagh Observatory, 
has undertaken this task for the astronomers from Thales to 
Kepler, and has given a most interesting account of their varying 
cosmogonies. He begins with the earliest cosmological ideas, 
such as those of the Egyptians, who thought that the earth was 
a flat surface encircled by a great river, like the Nile, along which 
the sun was ferried in a boat, which every night went out of 
sight behind the lofty mountains of the North. He goes on to 
describe the “guesses at truth” of the Greek philosophers, some 
of whom made astonishingly happy shots at the real state of 
the case, and whose speculations culminated in that theory of 
concentric spheres, bearing sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars 
upon their transparent shells, to which Pythagoras attached the 
idea of heavenly harmony—the music of the spheres—which 
Ptolemy reduced to the form in which it was handed on, with 
little essential modification, to the age of Milton. As observation 
became more exact, new refinements had to be introduced into 
this theory, and it was of the complex structure of cycle and 
epicycle, deferent and eccentric, thus elaborated that Alfonso of 
Castille said that “if he had been asked to help with the Creation, 
Finally the structure, 
ingenious as it was, collapsed with its own weight, and the time 


: was ripe for Copernicus to present a simpler and truer hypothesis. 


Dr. Dreyer’s book is, in one sense, only a chapter in the eternally 
interesting history of human error. But it is well worth study 
for the sake of the skill that was lavished upon these early astro- 
nomical theories, and it is indispensable to those who would 
understand literary allusions to the system of the universe, from 
Plato to Dante and Milton. 








THE HEREDITY OF TALENT. 
Noteworthy Families. By Francis Galton and Edgar Schuster, 
(J. Murray. 6s. net.)—Dr. Francis Galton’s researches into the 
laws which govern the heredity of human ability have been long 
known, and are now supplemented by the publication of the 
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interesting little book in which, with the aid of Mr. Edgar 
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Schuster, he tabulates certain suggestive facts as to the prevalence 
of what he calls “ noteworthiness ” in the families of a number of 
Fellows of the Royal Society. It will be obvious that researches 
of this kind are conducted under considerable difficulty, and 
cannot lay claim to the exactness of other scientific work ; but 
they deserve encouragement, if only because they may help to 
throw some light upon the obscure questions of human develop- 
ment. The day is not yet in sight when we shall be able to 
adopt the suggestion of certain thoroughgoing social reformers, 
and breed men and women, as we already breed cattle and horses, 
with an eye to the maintenance and improvement of such 
characteristics as are likely to be advantageous to the race. We 
shall have to get rid of a considerable body of prejudice—some 
may cali it by a more honourable name—before that possibility 
js reached. At present the nearest that we can come to selective 
breeding is due to the attraction which like often has for like in 
the matrimonial market, so that a clever man usually marries a 
clever woman. Unfortunately, the most promising unions are often 
sterile. How interesting it would have been to watch the growth 
of the children of Mr. and Mrs. Grote, or of Thomas and 
Jane Welsh Carlyle! But this opportunity is denied us. Still, 
it is commonly recognised that brains run in families, and Dr. 
Galton has worked out some striking statistics as to sixty or 
seventy Fellows of the Royal Society, who are taken as a con- 
venient standard of “noteworthiness.” Thus we find that the 
proportion of distinguished fathers in these families is as 81 
to 3:37 of the generality, whilst among their first-cousins we 
find that noteworthy persons are more than seven times as 
frequent as in an ordinary undistinguished family. A similar 
proportion exists everywhere. Of course some families provide 
a much larger number of noteworthy persons than others. Dr- 
Galton’s own family occupies three pages, and another more 
than four, whereas the average space allotted to each of the 
chosen families is only about one page and afifth. But the general 
conclusion as to the hereditary nature of such talent as qualifies 
a man for Fellowship of the Royal Society is indubitable. Dr. 
Galton’s introduction gives a useful account of the principles 
which must guide those engaged in similar inquiries, and this 
little volume makes an excellent beginning for the work of the 
Eugenics Record Office of the University of London. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLER. 

Seventy Years’ Fishing. By Charles George Barrington, C.B. 
With a Frontispiece. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Barrington’s first remembrance of fishing goes back to Cassiobury, 
where he saw his father catch trout with a fly when upon a visit 
to Lord Essex. The little boy could not imagine how they were 
caught, and an old sailor servant, who loved a joke, assured him 
that the way to do it was to wait until the trout put up their 
heads, then throw a running knot over and haul taut. This tale 
he believed, and when he went to school he happened one day 
to remark that the best way to catch trout was to throw 
a noose over them when they came to the top of the 
water as he had seen his father do. For this credulity he 
was severely punished, for an older boy called him a 
d—d young liar and thrashed him with a cricket stump. 
Lord Grey, of the Reform Bill, was Mr. Barrington’s grandfather, 
and it was at Howick when only eight years old that he caught 
his first trout. Since then much of the leisure of a long life in a 
Government office has been devoted to fishing. Mr. Barrington 
has made the most of his opportunities, and the best fishing in 
these islands has been open to him. His memories of Floors and 
the Duke of Roxburghe, of Broadlands and Lord Palmerston, of 
Panshanger and Lord Cowper, and a dozen other well-known 
waters on which it has been his good fortune to fish for salmon 
and for trout, will be read with interest. Having learnt the art 
of trout-fishing on the streams of Northumberland, and ended as 
a member of the Itchen Club, he is able to express an 
opinion on the wet and dry fly methods. It is a satisfac- 
tion to find that he is not one of those pedants who think 
that chalk-stream trout are only to be caught with a dry-fly. 
There are days when a sunk fly is more effective and others when 
a floating fly is more successful. It depends, as common-sense 
and experience tell us, upon whether the fish are feeding at the 
surface or below it. Besides the accounts of many fishing expedi- 
tions to all parts of the United Kingdom, there is an excellent 
chapter on the Ilm at Weimar ; others, also interesting, on artificial 
breeding, poaching, fishing clubs, and on the Royal Commission 
on salmon fisheries. Mr. Barrington says what he has to say in 
aplain manner. His account of his sport is not descriptive; he 
does not attempt to convey to brother-anglers the emotions he 


presumably felt ; he seems indifferent to the beauties of Nature, | 





and seldom mentions the weather or other surroundings. His 
whole mind is intent on the angler’s art, and the best means of 
killing his fish. Yet he has many anecdotes of people and recol- 
lections of wonderful sport to tell; and the book he has written 
will not fail to amuse other anglers, and perhaps to fill some 
with envy. 








A SUMMER RIDE THROUGH WESTERN TIBET. 

A Summer Ride through Western Tibet. By Jane E. Duncan. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 14s. net.)—This is ono of the most 
delightful books of travel it has ever been our good fortune to 
come across. Miss Duncan makes no pretence that when, in the 
spring of 1904, finding herself in Kashmir, she made up her mind 
to escape from intolerable heat by making her way to Leh, in 
Western Tibet, she undertook a journey of exceptional difficulty and 
danger. On the contrary, she expresses her hope that the impres- 
sion she gives of “the charm and ease” of travelling in Western 
Tibet “ may encourage those who have leisure and opportunity to 
set out and expcrience it for themselves.” No doubt Miss Duncan 
owed a good deal to what she terms “the skill, energy, and 
resourcefulness” of her servant Aziz Khan, and the attention of 
her colleagues ; but she must have owed a good deal more to 
her own strength. Here is one of her “confessions” on that 
head :—“ At sea-level the pressure of the air on the square inch 
is 15°22 pounds ; at 18,000 feet, a little higher than the Chang La, 
it is 7°66 pounds, and this reduction brings on headache, dizzi- 
ness, and bleeding at the nose and ears in many cases; while if 
the heart is at all weak the consequences may be very serious. 
Even hill ponies sometimes spin round and drop down dead; but 
in my own case I felt the air so exhilarating that I could have 
laughed and sung from pure joy if there had been any one to 
keep me in countenance, and I was in the saddle for seven and a 
half hours continuously that day without feeling tired.” Miss 
Duncan tells the story of her journeys to Leh and Himis, where 
she saw the devil dance of masked lamas, of her sojourning at 
various stations, and of her return down the Gilgit road to 
Kashmir, with all the simplicity of a good letter-writer. But 
her book is also specially valuable for the information it gives 
about the archaeology and music of Tibet, in connexion with 
which she has been greatly aided by the Rev. A. H. Francke, 
who is stationed at the Moravian Mission, Khalatse. The 
photographic and other illustrations of this volume add greatly 
to its value. Miss Duncan’s success is a tribute to the “simple 
life” as led nowadays by sensible folk. “There was no tinned 
meat or fish of any description among the stores, and I have been 
told since that I probably owed my unbroken health to this 
circumstance; my being practically a teetotaler was certainly 
also in my favour...... A bottle of whisky and one of brandy 
were taken in case of illness; but the brandy bottle was broken 
when it was still almost full, and there were the remains of the 
whisky in my flask more than a year afterwards, though I had 
shared the contents among passing travellers,” 








MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

Makers of Japan. By J. Morris. (Methuen and Co. 12s. 6d.) 
—lIn the form of a series of biographies, to which there is pre- 
fixed a lucid and informing preface, this volume is a history of 
that modern Japan whose “arrival” is no longer in dispute, and 
which dates from the advent on the coast of Idzu Province of an 
American squadron under Commodore Perry in 1853. Mr. Morris 
has already proved himself to be an authority on Japan and 
her history. In 1895 in “Advance, Japan!” he predicted 
that that country would be “the lever to set the Chinese 
mass in motion.” In 1898 he wrote “What will Japan Do?” 
and predicted our ally’s victory over Russia. In preparing 
the present work, the main object of which, he says, is to 
“convey useful information concerning our allies and their 
country to the people of the Occident,” he has read all the 
literary authorities, and has consulted living mep like Viscount 
Hayashi and Baron Suyematsu, whose knowledge of present- 
day Japan and her leading men is of the most intimate and 
thorough character. Very many of the “ makers” of Japan who 
figure in these pages—such as the Emperor, Ito, Yamagata, 
Okama, Oyama, and Togo—are now, owing to the recent war 
with Russia, well known to the British public. Mr. Morris’s 
biographies of them are notable mainly for their amplitude and 
authoritativeness, and for the skill with which he works them 
into a compact history of Japan. The freshest biographies are 
those of patriots and martyrs,—like Fujita Toko, Yoshida 
Shoin, and Sakuma Shozan, who lived in the days of the 
Shogunate, when old ideas, both on foreign intercourse and 
on internal feudalism, prevailed, but who prepared the way 
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for the modern revolution, the results of which are known to 
all the world. Of the last, who was stabbed to death by 
Ro-nins—wild reactionaries, in fact—he says:—*‘ Sakuma was 
in advance of his age, and shared the fate of many a reformer 
in other lands. He realised, at a time when it was fatal to 
entertain views so heretical, that the days of Japan’s complete 
liberty to choose a course for herself had passed, and that 
she would be driven to consort with the other nations of the 
earth, if she would avoid the fate which was seen to have over- 
taken some other Asiatie peoples and potentates.” Than this 
volume no more readable or reliable book on Japan has been 
produced of late years. 








CHERTSEY ABBEY. 

Chertsey Abbey. By Lucy Wheeler. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co, 5s. net.) —“ Chertsey Abbey,” writes Miss Wheeler, “is 
richer in manuscript records than in architectural remains.” The 
Chertsey encaustic tiles are the most important of its material 
relics. ‘The story of the foundation is full of interest. It is one 
of the earliest in this country, belonging to the seventh century. 
Whether all the documents are genuine may be doubted, but the 
general antiquity of the House is beyond doubt. Of personal 
history, the doings of the Abbots who ruled the community, not 
much can be recovered. ‘The best-known names are those of Bishop 
Erkenwald, Abbot Bartholomew, who ruled for thirty-five years 
temp. Edward I.—it is to his initiative that the tiles are due—and 
Abbot John de Rutherwyk, whose reign lasted forty years, and 
who has left a record of his doings Among these were certain 
impropriations of tithes, a mischievous proceeding, the evil effects 
of which are still felt. The tithes were seized at the Dissolution, 
and the parishes have lost them for ever. When the House 
came to an end its revenue must have been something like 
£15,000. What its condition was at the time is a vexata quaestio- 
One thing, however, is quite certain, that so wealthy a House 
ought to have had more than fifteen members. Whether the 
fifteen were well conducted or no may be left out of account; the 
fact that “dry rot” of some kind had been and was at work 
is abundantly manifest from the mere fact of their scanty 
numbers. 
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